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The  National  IX'fense  Program  is  lxK>ming  all  industry  —  oflices 
and  administrative  agencies  are  expanding  and  modernizing  to  keep  pace 
with  production.  Help  is  needed  —  efficient  help. 

Ediphone-trained  students  are  fitted  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
many  opportunities  that  exist . . .  How  about  your  students — are  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  step  into  pleasant,  well-paying  pt)sitions  as  Ediphone  secretaries? 

Write  for  the  book  of  specimen  pages  of  the  new  course,  "Ediphone 
Voice  Writing  and  Integrated  Studies."  It  is  free,  and  will  show  you  why 
the  Ediphone  course  is  "the  complete  course,  completely  integrated." 
Address  Dept.  G5,  Thomas  A.  Edistm,  Inc.,  Vi'est  Orange,  N.  J.,  or  Thomas 
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Give  and  Take 
In  Learning  and  Teaching 

JAMES  L.  MURSELL,  Ph.D. 

OF  what  value  in  the  teaching  or  learning  process  is  the  correction  of  home¬ 
work  papers  or  test  papers  by  the  teacher  ?  Should  the  teacher  feel  that  he 
is  not  doing  his  work  conscientiously  unless  he  corrects  every  paper  the 
student  submits  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  only  benefit  of  paper  correcting  comes  from 
the  drill  based  on  the  errors  corrected?  If  so,  couldn’t  the  remedial  drills  be 
de\'ised  and  given  by  the  teacher  after  a  superficial  examination  of  the  papers, 
without  a  careful  correction  and  grading? 

These  are  the  questions  with  which  I  am  questions  listed  above  is  this:  Good  teach- 
to  deal  in  the  present  article.  Like  all  such  ing  and  learning  involve  the  right  kind  of 
questions  bearing  on  specific  points  and  give  and  take  between  the  teacher  and  the 
procedures,  they  can  be  answered  properly  learner. 

only  in  the  light  of  general  psychological  Sometimes  we  seem  to  forget  that  there 
principles  and  ideas.  Fortunately,  however,  are  always  two  sides  to  a  teaching  situation, 
this  does  not  mean  that  our  discussion  of  and  that  both  are  equally  important  if  one 
them  has  to  be  complicated  or  hard  to  wants  results.  We  think  that  all  that  matters 
understand;  for  psychological  principles  is  what  the  teacher  does.  This  is  not  so. 
usually  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  If  you  are  a  learner,  you  need  to  be  able 
good,  sound  intelligence  and  common  sense,  to  use  your  teacher  properly.  If  you  are  a 
It  sometimes  seems  strange  that  we  should  teacher,  you  need  to  know  how  to  present 

need  a  scientific  approach  in  order  to  avoid  your  services  so  that  they  will  really  be  of 

doing  the  wrong  thing.  But  apparently  the  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  learner, 

human  mind  is  like  that  and  always  has  The  proper  kind  of  give  and  take  on  both 

been!  Certainly,  many  of  the  actions  and  sides — that  is  always  the  essential  thing, 

habits  that  teachers  and  learners  use  every  Very  well,  then;  what  is  the  "proper 
day  without  so  much  as  a  thought  are  just  kind”  of  give  and  take?  Let  us  look  at  it 
as  wrong-headed  and  time- wasting  as  they  first  from  the  standpoint  of  the  learner, 
well  can  be,  and  a  very  little  psychology  You  are  learning  to  typewrite  or  to  write 
can  be  a  very  big  help.  shorthand.  Why  have  a  teacher  at  all?  Why 

The  psychological  principle  that  you  not  just  work  and  try  on  your  own  account, 
should  keep  in  mind  in  considering  the  perhaps  using  an  instruction  book?  You 
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surely  can  learn  a  good  deal  in  this  way. 
People  have  actually  done  so.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  will  waste  plenty  of  time, 
probably  reach  a  level  of  skill  much  below 
your  possibilities,  and  then  stick  there  in¬ 
definitely. 

The  reason  is  that  you  can’t  criticize  your¬ 
self  properly.  You  will  make  mistakes  in 
organizing  yourself  on  the  job  and  in  at¬ 
tacking  it.  You  will  do  things  in  the  wrong 
way,  and  never  know  it.  There  w'ill  be  all 
sorts  of  tricks  of  the  trade  that  you  w'ill 
miss,  even  though  clear  warnings  are  w'ritten 
out  in  the  instruction  book.  Most  of  the 
things  you  do  wrong  will  be  quite  shock¬ 
ingly  obvious. 

An  expert  watching  you  can  tell  at  once 
what  is  wrong.  And  when  a  good  teacher 
takes  hold  of  you  and  begins  to  give  help, 
you  exclaim  to  yourself :  "How  stupid  of 
me!  That’s  what  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
and  I  never  saw  it!’’ 

The  Function  of  the  Teacher 

Now  there  is  the  point.  The  business  of 
the  teacher  is  to  save  you  from  the  stupid 
blunders  of  approach  and  method  into 
which  all  of  us  fall  without  outside  aid  and 
criticism.  That  is  what  he  is  for.  That  is 
how  you  should  use  him.  He  is  there  to 
help  make  your  attack  on  your  learning 
problem  intelligent.  And  he  himself  should 
always  remember  this.  He  can’t  do  your 
learning  for  you.  He  can  only  help  you  to 
learn  better  than  you  could  without  him.  If 
you  won’t  take  his  help — because  you  don’t 
want  it,  you  don’t  know  how  to  take  it,  or 
it  is  the  wrong  kind  of  help — there  can  be 
only  one  result — failure  in  your  joint  under¬ 
taking,  and  failure  of  the  give  and  take 
that  is  essential.  The  teacher’s  part  in  the 
undertaking  is  to  do  his  best  to  save  you 
from  blunders,  to  save  you  from  wrong 


methods  of  attack,  to  save  you  from  not 
recognizing  your  own  mistakes  and  their 
cause,  to  save  you  from  stupidity. 

How  Much  Paper  Checking? 

Now,  to  come  down  to  cases,  should  a 
teacher  try  to  blue-pencil  every  error  in 
every  bit  of  work  a  learner  turns  in?  Is  he 
cheating  if  he 
doesn’t? 

Most  teachers  are 
conscientious  and 
very  anxious  to  do 
their  best  on  their 
jobs  and  to  help  their 
pupils  as  much  as 
possible.  Correcting 
errors  in  stacks  of 
papers  is  a  dreary' 
job,  which  produces 
eye-strain  and  bad 
temper  and  con¬ 
sumes  lots  of  time.  But  teachers  go  on  cor¬ 
recting  errors,  just  the  same. 

Are  the  time,  fatigue,  eye-strain,  and 
ner\'e-fret  worth  w’hile?  Does  the  spent 
energy'  really  help,  or  is  it  largely  dissipated 
into  thin  air?  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  useless.  And  it  is  useless 
because  it  is  often  routine  rather  than  in¬ 
telligent,  and  because  it  does  not  favor  the 
right  kind  of  give  and  take  between  teacher 
and  learner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  ex¬ 
perimentally  proved  in  another  field  of 
work;  namely,  the  teaching  of  English  com¬ 
position.  English  teachers  are  often  sw-amped 
under  a  tremendous  load  of  paper  work 
from  their  freshmen  sections.  Several  very 
careful  investigations  have  shown  that  w'hen 
they  think  they  are  helping  their  students  a 
great  deal  by  dutifully  blue-penciling  every 
error  they  can  find,  they  are  really  fooling 


Editor's  Note — Dr.  James  L.  Mursell,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  answer  for  us  some  questions  about 
skill  development  that  have  troubled  every  teacher 
and  many  students  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
In  order  to  narrow  the  field  of  discussion  and 
make  the  articles  as  concrete  as  possible.  Dr. 
Mursell  has  agreed  to  write  his  articles  in  the 


form  of  answers  to  questions  that  we  submitted 
to  him  and  to  direct  his  writing  to  the  pupil. 

If  you  have  problems  that  you  would  like  to 
submit  to  Dr.  Mursell,  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
Business  Education  World  about  them.  The 
problems  sent  by  readers  will  be  collated  and 
given  to  Dr.  Mursell  to  be  answered  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World. 
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themselves.  The  dividends  in  actual  improve¬ 
ment  achieved  by  the  learners  seem  to  bear 
no  relationship  to  the  teachers’  output  of 
time  and  energy. 

The  reason  is  this.  When  a  learner  gets 
a  paper  back  with  a  good  many  blue-pencil 
marks  on  it,  his  attention  is  called  simply  to 
the  cold  fact  that  he  has  made  a  certain 
number  of  mistakes.  But  the  cold  fact  is 
not  enough.  It  is  what  he  does  with  it  that 
matters.  If  he  just  grunts  and  chucks  the 
paper  in  the  wastebasket,  he  has  not  been 
helped  much. 

Teachers  should  understand  that  this  is 
exactly  what  happens  with  plenty  of  their 
laborious  and  well-meaning  performances 
with  the  blue  pencil.  The  learner  may  be  a 
little  better  off  than  he  would  have  been 
if  he  hadn’t  known  whether  he  had  made 
any  mistakes  at  all.  Psychological  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  if  a  person  is  not 
told  even  that  much,  he  may  practice  away 
for  quite  a  long  time  and  never  make  any 
improvement  at  all. 

But  telling  the  learner  simply  that  he  has 
made  an  error  is  a  pretty  meager  kind  of 
help — about  the  bare  minimum  one  can 
possibly  render.  Incidentally,  it  is  about  the 
dullest  and  least  interesting  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  teacher. 

Objectives  in  Correcting  Work 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  one  should 
try  to  do  in  dealing  with  and  correcting 
the  learner’s  work  and  in  establishing  the 
right  kind  of  give  and  take,  which  calls  for 
the  use  of  intelligence  on  both  sides. 

1.  The  learner  should  be  helped  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  own  errors.  He  won’t  always  have 
a  teacher  standing  over  him;  and  the 
quicker  he  develops  independence,  initiative, 
and  powers  of  self-criticism,  the  better.  The 
very  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  tries  to 
make  himself  unnecessary  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

2.  The  learner  should  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  analyze  down  to  the  cause  of 
his  errors.  A  mistake  should  not  be  treated, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  the  learner,  as  just 
a  mistake.  A  doctor  who  discovered  that  a 
patient  had  a  temperature  of  102°,  reported 
the  fact,  and  walked  out  of  the  house  mut- 


♦  About  Dr.  Mur  sell:  Professor  of  education. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  B.A., 
University  of  Queensland,  Australia;  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  Educated  also  in  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Author  of  books  on  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  music  education;  the  popular  Stream¬ 
line  Your  Mind  was  condensed  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest  in  1936.  Has  written  on  the  psychology 
of  skill  for  the  Business  Education  World. 
Hobby:  music. 


tering  something  to  the  effect  that  one 
would  do  well  to  cool  off  would  be  acting 
like  a  fool.  The  high  temperature  is  a 
symptom.  So  is  the  mistake.  The  patient 
must  take  measures  to  correct  the  cause.  So 
must  the  pupil. 

3.  The  learner  should  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  treat  his  mistakes  as  oppor¬ 
tunities,  challenges,  and  directives  for  fur¬ 
ther  learning.  His  attitude  should  not  be; 
"Well,  I’ve  made  all  these  mistakes.  So 
what?”  That  is  the  attitude  easily  promoted 
by  mere  routine  correction.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  attitude  should  be:  "Here  are  my 
mistakes.  Where  do  they  come  from?  What 
do  they  indicate?  What  lo  they  tell  me 
about  the  way  I  should  reorganize  my  ap¬ 
proach  and  attack?” 

If  you  will  keep  these  ideas  in  mind,  you 
will  find  it  quite  possible  to  devise  ways 
of  putting  them  into  effect.  For  instance, 
you  may  find  it  wrong  to  blue-pencil  all  a 
learner’s  mistakes,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  gives  him  too  much  to  think  about. 
Calling  his  attention  to  a  few  may  actually 
be  more  beneficial  to  him. 

Or  again,  you  may  be  able  to  use  the  so¬ 
cial  situation  of  the  classroom  to  discover 
and  discuss  the  mistakes  that  individuals 
have  made. 

Yet  again,  it  may  be  possible  to  organ¬ 
ize  error  hunts,  in  which  individuals  find 
out  for  themselves  how  many  mistakes  they 
have  made  in  a  job  of  work,  and  then  turn 
to  a  study  of  the  types  of  mistakes  they 
have  made  and  of  methods  for  correcting 
them. 

The  Place  of  Testing 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  up  to  the  teacher 
to  catch  and  indicate  every  slip.  This  may 
well  be  the  case,  for  instance,  when  one  is 
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running  a  test.  But  here,  always  remember 
that  the  test  should  be  at  least  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  teaching  as  for  the  sake 
of  measuring  and  marking.  All  good  learn¬ 
ing  calls  for  occasional  stock-taking.  This 
should  not  be  too  frequent,  for  we  must 
always  remember  what  happens  when  one 
keeps  pulling  up  plants  by  the  roots  to  see 
how  they  are  growing.  But  every  once  in 
a  while  there  should  be  challenges,  in 
which  the  learner  shows  all  concerned — and 
among  those  concerned  he  himself  is  the 
most  important  person — just  how  well  he 
is  coming  along.  Then,  indeed,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  teacher  should  indicate  every 
last  mistake  with  the  greatest  care.  But  he 
does  this  for  an  intelligent  and  reasonable 
purpose,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  unthinking 
routine. 

There  is  one  idea  that  comes  up  in  our 
opening  questions  upon  which  I  must  make 
a  comment.  Is  it  true  that  the  only  benefit 
of  paper  correcting  comes  from  the  drill 
based  on  the  errors  corrected.^  Yes  and  no. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  errors  corrected 
ought  to  show  the  learner  how  to  learn 
better,  how  to  set  himself  more  accurately, 
how  to  go  about  his  job  more  intelligently. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  mere  straight  drill  on 
just  these  items  and  nothing  else  is  the 
right  answer. 

Tackle  the  Cause  of  Error 

Always  remember  that  an  error  is  a 
symptom — a  sign  that  one  is  not  using  one’s 
hands,  or  ears,  or  eyes  properly.  What 
should  be  tackled  is  the  underlying  cause. 
Perhaps  practice  on  the  wrong  word  or 
symbol  itself  may  not  be  the  right  prescrip¬ 
tion  at  all.  Perhaps  the  word  or  symbol  is 
erroneous  because  of  the  context  in  which 
it  appears,  or  because  of  some  basic  fault 
of  adjustment.  A  mistake  should  be  an  in¬ 
centive  to  thought,  analysis,  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  trial,  not  merely  to  blind  drill 
and  repetition. 

One  of  the  delightful  things  about  teach¬ 
ing  is  that  the  more  efficient  the  give-and- 
take  relationship  involved  becomes,  the  more 
interesting  it  gets  for  both  parties.  Routine 
correction  of  mistakes  is  deadly  work  for 
the  teacher  and  offers  little  interest  for  the 


pupil.  It  is  not  desirable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiency,  either.  The  teacher  who 
uses  his  mind  as  well  as  his  pencil  on  such 
problems  will  enjoy  his  job  much  more;  and 
he  will  get  his  pupils  to  use  their  minds 
also,  and  to  combine  interest  with  success, 
which  is  the  way  things  should  be  in  all  \ 
education. 

—  -  — 

Alpha  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon  (New  York  University)  held  its 
spring  initiation  and  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  Saturday  evening,  April  5.  Miss  Sophie 
Shimko,  of  the  Girls  Commercial  High 


Mii.ton  C.  Olson  Madeline  Strony 


School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  president  of 
the  Chapter,  presided  at  the  meeting.  The 
address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by 
Dr,  Robert  Hoppock,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University. 

The  newly  elected  ofiicers  are: 

Preiident:  Milton  C.  Olson,  Bayside  Hi^li 
School,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Vice-President :  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  The 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Miss  Mabel  Lllis, 
Packard  School,  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary:  Miss  Bernice  Hale,  Aniity- 
ville  High  School,  Amityville,  New  York. 

Treasurer:  Shepard  Clark,  Southside  High 
School,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York. 

Historian:  Martin  Delman,  New  Utrecht  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Members  at  large:  Hugh  Kilmartin,  Bergenheld 
High  School,  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey;  H.  G. 
Enterline,  Kings  Park  High  School,  Kings  Park, 
New  York. 

Chairman  of  Program  Committee :  Mrs. 

Gladys  Huber  Seale,  Forest  Hills  High  School, 
Forest  Hills,  New  York. 
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Teaching  the 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

ELIZABETH  M.  KIEFFER 


Editor's  Note — Here  is  an  outstanding  initial 
lesson  plan  used  in  teaching  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement.  It  is  one  of  the  three  that  tied  for 
first  place  in  the  second  bookkeeping  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Business  Education  World.  This 
contest  was  announced  in  the  February  issue,  and 
winners  were  listed  in  the  April  issue. 

T  NTRODUCE  the  subject  with  the  follow- 
I  ing  explanation:  "Every  business,  be  it 
a  small  enterprise  or  a  large  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  interested  in  learning  whether  own¬ 
ership  has  been  increased  or  decreased  as 
the  result  of  the  transactions  that  have  oc¬ 
curred.  The  trial  balance  summarizes  all 
the  information  that  was  recorded  in  the 
journal  and  posted  to  the  ledger,  but  this 
summary  must  be  analyzed  in  order  to  in¬ 
terpret  what  has  happened  in  the  business. 

"Not  only  is  a  business  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  whether  it  has  earned  a  profit  or  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss,  but  it  is  also  required  to  de¬ 
termine  this  information  for  income-tax  pur¬ 
poses.  Most  businesses  make  at  least  two 
financial  reports — an  analysis  of  the  income 
and  expenses  and  an  analysis  of  the  assets, 
liabilities,  and  proprietorship. 

"The  interval  of  time  for  which  these 
analyses  are  made  is  called  a  fiscal  period 
and  may  be  any  length  of  time  desired.  It 
is  usually  four  weeks,  a  month,  three  months, 
six  months,  or  a  year.” 

Part  1-A 

Teach  the  method  of  finding  both  profit 
and  loss.  Begin  by  using  simple  situations 
and  easy  figures.  Do  all  the  work  on  the 
blackboard,  soliciting  suggestions  from  the 
pupils. 

A  restaurant  owner  had  a  total  income  of 
Jl,150  during  the  month  of  January.  His  total 


expenses  for  the  month  were  $960.  What  is  his 
net  profit.^,  (Total  Income  $1,150  minus  Total 
Expense  $960  equals  Net  Profit  $190.) 

His  net  profit  of  $190  has  what  effect  upon 
his  proprietorship?  If  his  proprietorship  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  period  was  $15,000,  what 
is  his  present  proprietorship?  (Beginning  Pro¬ 
prietorship  $15,000  plus  Net  Profit  $190  equals 
Present  Proprietorship  $15,190.) 

Part  1-B 

If  the  expenses  of  his  business  exceeded  his 
income,  the  difference  is  called  what?  His  total 
income  was  $1,150.  His  expenses  were  $1,210. 
What  is  his  net  loss?  (Total  Expense  $1,210 
minus  Total  Income  $1,150  equals  Net  Loss  $60.) 

If  his  proprietorship  or  capital  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  period  was  $15,000,  what  is  his 
present  capital?  (Beginning  Capital  $15,000  minus 
Net  Loss  $60  equals  Present  Capital  $14,940.) 

Part  2- A 

In  ascertaining  net  profit  for  a  mercan¬ 
tile  business,  begin  by  using  simple  figures. 
Do  not  have  a  merchandise  inventory  in  the 
first  problem. 

C.  A.  Hart  sold  all  his  merchandise  during 
the  month  of  February  for  $2,000.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  cost  him  $1,700.  What  was  his  profit  on  the 
merchandise  that  he  sold? 

Write  on  Board:  Then  relabel  thus: 

Selling  Price  ..  .$2,000  Sales  . $2,000 

Cost  Price .  1,700  Purchases  .  1,700 

Profit  on  Sales.  .$  300  Profit  on  Sales  or 

Gross  Profit.. $  300 

Expenses  incurred  in  operating  the  business 
were  $100.  What  is  his  net  profit?  (Gross  Profit 
$300  minus  Expense  $100  equals  Net  Profit 
$200.) 

Part  2-B 

No  business,  unless  it  has  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  operations,  sells  during  a  fiscal  period 
all  the  merchandise  that  it  has  purchased.  There 
will  be  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
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♦  About  Elizabeth  Kieffer:  Head  of  commercial 
department,  Senior  High  School,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wisconsin.  Degrees  from  Whitewater 
(Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  College  and 
Northwestern  University.  Active  in  professional 
organizations.  Was  co-author  of  a  play  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  B.E.W.  in  February,  1938.  Has 
done  editorial  work  on  a  textbook  and  helped 
to  prepare  a  syllabus.  As  an  undergraduate, 
won  a  gold  medal  in  an  all-college  accounting 
contest.  Member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi.  Hobby: 
Sewing. 


fiscal  period.  What  is  the  merchandise  on  hand 
called.^  How  is  the  amount  of  merchandise  in¬ 
ventory  determined? 

In  the  case  shown  above,  there  is  a  merchan¬ 
dise  inventory  of  $200.  What  was  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  that  was  sold?  (Purchases  $1,700 
minus  Merchandise  Inventory  $200  equals  Cost 
of  Merchandise  Sold  or  Cost  of  Sales  $1,500.) 

What  is  the  gross  profit?  (Sales  $2,000  less 
Cost  of  Sales  $1,500  equals  Gross  Profit  $500.) 

What  is  the  net  profit?  (Gross  Profit  $500  less 
F.xpense  $100  equals  Net  Profit  $400.) 

Place  all  the  information  in  Part  2-B  in 
formal  statement  form  on  the  blackboard, 
as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Have  the  lines  drawn 
before  the  class  period  begins. 

Have  the  pupils  deduce  the  following 
formulae: 

For  finding  Cost  of  Sales  (when  there  is 
Merchandise  Inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  period):  Purchases  minus  Merchandise 
Inventory. 

For  finding  Cost  of  Sales  (when  there  is 
no  Merchandise  Inventory):  Cost  of  Sales 
is  the  same  as  Purchases. 

For  finding  Gross  Profit:  Sales  minus 
Cost  of  Sales. 


For  finding  Net  Profit:  Gross  Profit  minus 
Expense. 

Part  3 

Change  the  situation  so  that  there  will  be 
a  net  loss — in  the  first  case  (Figure  2)  a 
gross  profit  and  a  net  loss,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  case  (Figure  3)  a  gross  loss  and  a  net 
loss.  Use  the  form  on  the  board,  erasing 
the  figures.  Erase  the  necessary  words  and 


Figure  2 


Income  from  Sales; 

— 

Sales 

1925 

50 

Cost  of  Sales; 

Purchases 

2110 

30 

Mdse.  Inv.,  Feb.  28 

200 

00 

Cost  of  Sales 

1910 

30 

Gross  Profit 

15 

20 

Operating  Expense; 

Expense 

55 

00 

Net  Loss 

39 

80 

Figure  3 

Income  from  Sales: 

Sales 

2000 

00 

Cost  of  Sales: 

Purchases 

2250 

50 

Mdse.  Inv.,  Feb.  28 

100 

00 

Cost  of  Sales 

2150 

50 

Gross  Loss 

150 

50 

Operating  Expense: 

Expen.se 

68 

30 

Net  Loss 

218-80 

Figure  1 
C.  A.  HART 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  February  28,  1941 


Income  from  Sales: 

'Sales 

2000 

00 

Cost  of  Sales: 

Purchases 

Mdse.  Inv.,  Feb.  28 

El 

Cost  of  Sales 

1500 

00 

Gross  Profit 

500 

00 

Operating  Expense: 

Expense 

100 

00 

1  Net  Profit 

400 

00 

Figure  4 

T.  L.  FRIEDMAN 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  March  18,  1941 


Income  from  Sales: 

1  1 

Sales 

Cost  of  Sales: 

Purchases 

179 

65 

Mdse.  Inv.,  Mar.  18 

18 

00 

Cost  of  Sales 

161 

65 

Gross  Profit 

138 

75 

Operating  Expense: 

Expense 

35 

Net  Profit 

103 

15 
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Figure  5 

T.  L.  FRIEDMAN 

Balance  Sheet,  March  18,  1941 


'  Assets 

1 

'  Cash 

350 

15 

C.  A.  Hall 

77 

00 

'  Equipment 

300 

00 

' 

Merchandise  Inv. 

18 

00 

i 

1 

1  Total  Assets 

1 

745  15 

1 

Liabilities 

1 

A.  A.  Johnson 

75  00 

1  Proprietorship 

i 

1  T.  L.  Friedman, 

1 

1  Capital,  Mar.  1 1 

566 

50 

1 

Add  Net  Profit 

103 

65 

i 

T.  L.  Friedman, 

1 

1 

Present  Capital 

670il5 

! 

Total  Liab.  and  Prop. 

745  15 

substitute  the  correct  ones  as  they  are  need¬ 
ed. 

Sales,  $1,925.50;  Purchases,  $2,110.30;  Mer¬ 
chandise  Inventory,  $200;  Expense,  $55.  (See 
Figure  2.) 

Sales,  $2,000;  Purchases,  $2250.50;  Merchan¬ 
dise  Inventory,  $100;  Expense,  $68.30.  (See 
Figure  3.) 

Have  the  pupils  deduce  the  following 
formulae: 

For  finding  Gross  Loss:  Cost  of  Sales 
minus  Sales. 

For  finding  Net  Loss  (when  Expense  ex¬ 
ceeds  Gross  Profit) :  Expense  minus  Gross 
Profit. 

For  finding  Net  Loss  (when  there  is  a 
Gross  Loss) :  Gross  Loss  plus  Expense. 


Part  4 

Have  the  following  trial  balance  on  the 
board  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  period. 


T.  L.  Friedman  is  the 

proprietor  of 

a  flower 

shop,  and  this  is  his  trial  balance  at  the  end  of 

the  week,  March  18. 

Cash  . 

. .  .  .  $350.15 

C.  A.  Hall . 

77.00 

Equipment  . 

A.  A.  Johnson  . 

_  300.00 

$  75.00 

T.  L.  Friedman,  Capital  . 

566.50 

Sales  . 

Purchases  . 

_  179.65 

300.40 

Expense  . 

-  35.10 

$941.90  $941.90 


The  merchandise  inventory  is  $18. 

By  what  two  methods  may  Present  Pro¬ 
prietorship  be  determined  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  trial  balance?  (Figures  4 
and  5.) 

The  same  amount  of  Proprietorship,  $670.15, 
has  been  calculated  by  two  methods.  When  the 
same  amount  is  derived  by  two  different  methods, 
each  calculation  is  usually  considered  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  We  may  accept  the  Net  Profit  of  $103.65 
and  the  Present  Capital  of  $670.15  as  accurate. 

I  used  this  lesson  plan  in  teaching  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  in  my  bookkeep¬ 
ing  class  this  year.  In  presenting  a  new 
problem,  I  try  to  conduct  the  work  in  such 
a  way  that  my  pupils  get  an  overview  and 
see  relationships.  After  completing  this  day’s 
work,  not  all  the  pupils  knew  all  about  profit 
and  loss,  but  they  did  have  a  fine  overview 
of  the  subject. 


RIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  that  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  status 
of  enrolled  students  who  enter  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  the  United  States  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  regulations  issued 
by  Pace  Institute,  of  New'  York  City: 

The  status  of  an  enrolled  student  at  Pace  In¬ 
stitute  who  enters  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  either  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment  or  by  reason  of  selective  service,  will  be  as 
follows: 

With  respect  to  scholastic  status,  the  student 
will  be  deferred,  subject  to  reinstatement  with 
credit  for  work  taken,  upon  return  from  the 
service. 

With  respect  to  tuition,  an  adjustment  will  be 
made,  at  the  time  the  student  discontinues  attend¬ 
ance,  on  the  basis  of  payment  for  the  period  of 
actual  attendance. 

If  payment  has  been  made  in  advance  of  the 
time  the  student  has  been  in  attendance,  a  refund 
will  be  made  for  that  part  of  the  tuition  which 
has  been  paid  in  advance. 

Amounts  paid  by  the  student  for  incidental 
fees,  textbooks,  and  supplies  are  not  refundable. 

- 4- - 

Sponsors  of  school  papers  win  be 

glad  to  know'  that  the  1941  Idea  Book  is 
now'  ready  for  distribution  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Duplicated  Paper  Association.  In¬ 
quiries  about  the  N.D.P.A.  and  the  Idea  Book 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Blanche  M. 
Wean,  Central  Normal  College,  Danville, 
Indiana. 
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Distributive  Education 
For  Adults 

CARLTON  J.  SlLCiLLR 


IT  was  my  good  fortune,  last  year,  to  of¬ 
fer  a  course  in  distributive  education  to 
adults  at  the  Textile  Evening  High  School 
in  New  York  under  the  George-Deen  Act. 
This  being  a  comparatively  new  field,  I  met 
many  new  problems  I  had  never  faced  in 
teaching  the  same  subject  to  children  in  the 
Co-operative  Retailing  Department  of  New¬ 
town  High  School,  New'  York  City. 

Classes  met  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
from  6:50  p.m.  to  8:50  p.m.  There  were 
twenty-five  sessions  in  the  fall  and  twenty- 
five  in  the  spring.  The  subjects  taught  w'ere 
Marketing  of  Textiles  during  the  first  hour 
and  Salesmanship  (with  special  emphasis  on 
the  Selling  of  Textiles)  for  the  second  hour. 

The  students  w'ere  sixty-five  men  and 
women  employed  in  varied  distributive  oc¬ 
cupations.  They  included  stock  boys,  sales¬ 
people,  buyers,  and  independent-store  own¬ 
ers  with  limited  education. 

The  students,  who  came  directly  from 
their  work  to  class,  showed  great  interest 
and  gave  excellent  attention  to  the  classwork. 
The  attendance  for  both  sessions  was  un¬ 
usually  good,  and  those  students  whose  rec¬ 
ords  showed  they  had  been  present  at 
80  per  cent  of  the  class  meetings  received 
certificates  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 

In  order  to  enable  me  to  decide  what 
should  be  taught  these  eager  students,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fall  semester  I  gave 
each  student  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he 
was  to  write  down  the  topics  he  was 
most  interested  in  having  included  in  our 
course  of  study.  Since  the  group  was  so 
varied,  the  topics  naturally  were  also  di¬ 
verse. 

Most  of  the  students  came  to  school  with 


the  idea  of  learning  one  particular  phase 
of  their  business,  and  they  expected  that 
phase  to  be  taken  up  during  all  the  lessons. 

I  quickly  explained  that  nobody  could  be 
transformed  into  a  retail-store  executive  in 
three  easy  lessons  and  that  a  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  course  of  study  would  be  given 
to  fit  the  needs  of  all  students.  Because 
their  interests  were  primarily  in  the  market¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  textiles,  concentration 
was  on  these  two  subjects. 

Lectures  and  Discussions  Used 

The  method  used  in  conducting  the  class 
was  a  combination  of  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions.  At  the  beginning  of  each  class,  stu¬ 
dents  were  encouraged  to  report  the  latest 
retailing  news  they  had  heard  or  read  about 
in  the  trade.  Members  of  the  class  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  discussed  the  effect  of  this  news 
in  our  field.  The  lesson  would  begin,  after 
this  discussion,  with  a  motivating  question 
based  on  the  topic  for  the  night.  During 
the  lecture,  questions  were  permitted,  but  I 
w'as  careful  not  to  allow  the  students  to  go 
off  on  a  tangent  away  from  the  topic. 

Each  night,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
class  opened,  I  placed  on  the  blackboard  an 
outline  of  the  evening’s  work,  so  that  the 
student  could  get  a  good  idea  of  the  class- 
work  at  a  glance.  In  addition,  each  student 
was  supplied  with  mimeographed  sheets  of 
the  work  to  be  covered.  In  addition,  sales 
promotional  material,  w'hich  was  obtained 
gratis,  was  given  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period.  This  invaluable  teaching  mate¬ 
rial  was  supplied  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company;  Gimbel’s;  American  Viscose 
Company;  International  Silk  Guild;  National 
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Cash  Register  Company;  Quaker  Lace; 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company;  Chat¬ 
ham  Blanket  Company;  Women's  Wear; 
The  Retail  Executive;  and  dozens  of  other 
concerns.  The  students  were  always  eager 
to  obtain  this  material. 

I  soon  found  that  homework  and  reports, 
such  as  are  commonly  assigned  in  day  classes, 
are  definitely  impossible  in  night  school, 
since  the  students  have  little  time  for  school 
preparation,  although  they  are  eager  to  work 
while  they  are  in  class. 

The  students  were  encouraged  to  purchase 
a  notebook  for  such  class  notes  as  the  instruc¬ 
tor  thought  they  should  copy.  They  pasted 
the  mimeographed  informative  material  in 
their  notebooks. 

One  of  the  students  later  told  me  that  she 
had  been  promoted  to  assistant  buyer  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excellent  notebook  that  she  kept 
and  had  shown  to  a  member  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  in  her  own  store. 

After  the  first  hour.  Marketing  of  Tex¬ 
tiles,  the  class  w'as  given  an  intermission 
of  three  minutes  and  then  resumed  with 
Salesmanship.  The  Salesmanship  class  was 
particularly  interesting  to  me  because  each 
student  was  called  upon  during  the  term  to 
give  a  sales  demonstration  and  have  an¬ 
other  student  act  as  the  customer.  The 
class  would  then  criticize  the  sales  demon¬ 
stration,  using  the  following  outline. 

Specimen  of  Rating  Sheet 

BUYING  AND  SELLING 
S.\lesperson's  Rating  Sheet 

Date . Merchandise . Rating  1-2-3-4-5 

Personality 

1.  Was  the  salesperson’s  appearance  pleasing? 

2.  Criticize  the  salesperson’s  personality. 

3.  Criticize  the  salesperson’s  poise. 

4.  Was  the  salesperson  alert? 

5.  Was  the  salesperson  nervous? 

6.  Was  the  salesperson  well-mannered? 

7.  Did  the  salesperson  seem  very  amateurish? 

8.  How? 

Sales  Ability 

1.  Did  the  salesperson  make  a  prompt 
approach  ? 

2.  Was  the  greeting  effective? 

3.  Did  the  salesperson  take  an  interest  in  the 
customer  ? 

4.  How? 


^  About  Carlton  John  Siegler:  Teacher  of  co¬ 
operative  retail  selling,  Newtown  High  School, 
New  York.  Degrees  from  Columbia  School  of 
Business  and  Teachers  College,  Coliunbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Studying  for  doctorate.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Executive  secretary  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Consumer  Education  Association; 
helped  to  found  Consumer  Education  Journal. 
Has  written  much  on  merchandising  and  con¬ 
sumer  education.  Hobby:  skiing. 


5.  Were  the  first  words  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  definite? 

6.  Did  the  salesperson  talk  confidently,  as 
though  he  knew  the  goods? 

7.  Did  the  salesperson  handle  the  goods  flat¬ 
teringly  ? 

8.  What  did  the  salesperson  emphasize? 

9.  Was  the  pscsentation  of  the  merchandise 
effective? 

10.  How  did  the  salesperson  discover  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs,  wants,  and  desires? 

1 1 .  How  did  he  handle  objections  ? 

12.  How  was  a  picture  of  the  article  in  use 
created  in  the  customer’s  mind? 

13.  Did  the  salesperson  say,  "Thank  you”? 

14.  Did  the  salesperson  suggest  other  mer¬ 
chandise? 

15.  What? 

16.  Was  the  salesperson’s  handling  of  routine 
satisfactory  ? 

17.  Was  the  service  in  this  transaction  courte¬ 
ous,  prompt,  and  helpful? 

18.  What  good  technique  did  the  salesperson 
show  ? 

19.  What  bad  technique  did  the  salesperson 
show  ? 

20.  Would  you  have  bought  from  this  sales¬ 
person  ? 

21.  Why? 

22.  Recommendations; 

These  demonstrations  were  unusual,  be¬ 
cause  the  students  were  actually  salesmen  and 
women  currently  employed  in  New  York  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  they  had  actual  every¬ 
day  experiences  on  which  to  base  their  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  comments. 

Outside  Speakers 

Every  two  weeks,  a  speaker  employed  in 
the  distributive  field  talked  on  some  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  his  work.  The  speakers 
gave  their  services  gratis.  Each  received 
the  thanks  of  the  class  at  the  end  of  his 
talk  and  also  a  personal  letter  from  the  in¬ 
structor  thanking  him  for  his  co-operation. 
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The  first  hour  of  the  class  was  given 
over  to  the  lesson  for  the  night,  and  the 
second  hour  to  the  speaker.  The  talks  were 
from  30  to  40  minutes  long,  with  the  re¬ 
maining  time  given  to  the  students  for 
questions. 

On  the  nights  when  we  had  no  speakers, 
motion  pictures  were  show'n  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  class  period.  The  company 
showing  the  film  furnished  the  projection 
screen,  the  projector,  and  the  operator  gratis. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  film,  5  to  10 
minutes  were  allowed  for  class  discussion  of 
the  value  of  the  film  to  our  class  and  the 
high  points  of  selling  techniques  displayed 
on  the  screen.  Some  of  the  sound  films 
that  were  shown  are  as  follows; 

Silks  and  Rayons,  Household  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

W'ardrobe,  Limited,  Household  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Window  Shopping,  Home  Window  Decorating 
Guild. 

Facing  the  Facts,  Lever  Brothers  Company. 

The  Human  Touch,  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Com¬ 
pany. 

Main  Street,  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company. 

Alias  Jimmy  Whitaker,  Shell  Oil  Company. 

Differences  Between  Evening  and 
Day  Classes 

There  are  many  differences  between  teach¬ 
ing  secondary-school  pupils  in  the  daytime 
and  adults  in  evening-school  classes. 

There  are  few'er  disciplinary'  problems  in 
the  adult  evening  classes. 

Adult  students  are  eager  to  learn;  they 
learn  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  their 
objective  is  occupational  advancement,  not 
school  credit. 

Adult  students  appreciate  the  teacher’s  ef¬ 
forts,  and  the  teacher  has  a  greater  sense  of 
a  job  well  done. 

Personal  experiences  of  employed  adult 
students  enrich  the  course. 

Because  no  homework  can  be  done,  there 
is  greater  response  in  evening  classes. 

In  adult  evening  classes,  no  review  of  pre¬ 
vious  lessons  is  advisable. 

Students’  response  at  the  end  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  course  gives  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
to  the  teacher. 


The  teaching  techniques  to  be  employed 
in  an  adult  group  differ  with  the  students 
being  taught.  The  teacher  should  place  in¬ 
terest  in  his  students  as  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  The  spirit  within  the  classroom 
should  be  friendly,  informal,  and— by  all 
means — humorous. 

Adults  who  w'ill  give  up  two  evenings  a 
week  in  a  large  city  w'here  there  are  so 
many  other  attractions  desire  to  be  given 
something  new  and  helpful  each  night.  To 
keep  their  interest  and  attention  requires 
careful  and  minute  preparation,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  teaching  students  who  want  to 
learn  and  w'ho  come  to  school  without  the 
thought  of  credits  for  a  degree  repays  the 
teacher  for  the  extra  work  he  has  had  to 
put  in  his  job.  This  experience  gave  me 
satisfaction  I  had  never  before  experienced  in 
teaching  and  left  me  with  the  desire  to  see 
increased  activity  in  adult  education. 

- — 

An  unusual  summer  session  is  to  be 
offered  this  summer,  for  the  second  time, 
by  the  University  of  New’  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  in  the  form  of  an  institute  for  office 
workers.  The  work  is  planned  especially  for 
employed  office  workers  and  for  temporarily 
unemployed  persons  who  wish  to  increase 
their  skills. 

Intensive  courses  in  many  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  offered  from  July  7  to  July  19. 
Students  may  attend  for  either  the  first  or  the 
second  week  or  for  the  entire  session. 

Most  of  the  office  workers  who  attended 
the  first  institute,  in  1940,  had  part  or  all  of 
their  expenses  paid  by  their  employers  and 
were  given  time  to  attend,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  vacations. 

The  institute  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Doris  Tyrrell,  assistant  professor  of  secre¬ 
tarial  science.  University  of  New’  Hampshire. 

^HE  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  on 
T  Education  and  National  Defense  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  first  catalogue,  listing  103  items, 
organized  into  twenty-four  loan  packets  con¬ 
sisting  of  materials  related  to  defense  educa¬ 
tion.  These  materials  are  lent  free  for  tw’O- 
week  periods. 

A  copy  of  the  catalogue  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Information  Exchange  on  Education 
and  National  Defense,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Finding,  Feeling,  Fixing 
Typewriting  Speed 

T.  K.  WILSON 


Tom  MORGAN,  a  conscientious  com¬ 
mercial  student,  is  perplexed.  He  stops 
after  class  to  consult  his  teacher. 
"Miss  Smith,”  he  says,  "I  have  been 
typing  at  a  speed  of  45  words  a  minute 
for  a  long  time  and,  try'  as  I  will,  I  can’t 
seem  to  get  any  faster.  What  shall  I  do?” 

Since  this  situation  is  common  among 
typewriting  students,  commercial  teachers 
should  have  a  remedy. 

Any  contribution  to  the  development  of 
typewriting  speed  would  of  necessity  come 
within  at  least  one  of  three  processes:  Find¬ 
ing,  Feeling,  and  Fixing. 

If  the  student  is  to  arrive  at  a  higher 
speed  level,  he  must  first  ftid  himself  from 
the  standpoint  of  typewriting  technique — 
that  is,  he  must  check  himself  in  all  funda¬ 
mentals  and  perfect  those  which  are  at 
fault,  so  that  all  waste  motion  is  eliminated. 

Possibly  his  posture  is  poor;  possibly  he 
does  not  keep  the  back  of  his  hands  in  a 
straight  line  with  his  forearm,  thus  causing 
the  muscles  and  tendons  of  his  wrist  to 
"turn  a  corner”  as  they  work;  it  may  be 
that  he  does  not  have  the  "snap  touch” 
developed  to  the  point  where  the  key  springs 
relieve  him  of  a  reasonable  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den;  his  writing  may  lack  continuity;  per¬ 
haps  he  has  not  developed  the  muscles  of 
his  weaker  fingers,  or  his  fingering  is  incor¬ 
rect  and  awkward. 

Any  one  of  the  large  number  of  things 
that  typing  teachers  know  so  well  may  need 
attention  and  perfection  if  he  is  to  reach 
his  speed  capacity.  Many  a  student  has 
found  himself  on  a  troublesome  plateau, 
from  which  he  apparently  cannot  rise,  all 
because  a  bit  of  faulty  technique  had  not 


been  corrected  before  it  became  a  habit. 

Let  us  say,  however,  that  Tom’s  case  is 
different.  Miss  Smith  is  quite  familiar 
with  his  work.  She  knows  that  his  funda¬ 
mental  technique  is  practically  faultless. 
Should  she  use  the  commonly  tried  panacea? 
— "Here,  Tom,  take  another  10-minute 
speed  test.  Drive  yourself  furiously  from 
the  time  I  give  you  the  signal  until  the 
bell  rings,  and  perhaps  in  time  you  can 
write  50  words  a  minute.” 

Pulling  Up**  from  a  Plateau 

Tom  probably  would  not  be  impressed. 
He  has  tried  that  before.  No — ^Tom’s 
trouble  is  that  he  does  not  have  the  feel 
of  the  higher  speed  of  50  words  a  minute; 
and,  not  having  it,  he  can  not  "pull  him¬ 
self  up.”  One  does  not  climb  a  ladder 
without  getting  an  actual  hold  on  the  next 
higher  rung. 

E.  W.  Barnhart^  has  shown  that  each  new 
level  of  speed  calls  for  a  new  set  of  ad¬ 
justments — a  new  technique.  Experiences 
connected  with  driving  an  automobile  might 
bear  him  out. 

Let  us  say  that  your  cruising  speed  is 
50  miles  per  hour  but  you  decide  to  try 
65.  What  before  have  been  graceful  dips 
and  rises  in  the  road  are  now  actual  bumps. 
When  you  attempt  to  swerve  to  avoid  a 
rock  or  a  chicken,  the  resulting  sway  to  the 
car  is  more  or  less  nerve-racking.  Slow¬ 
ing  down  for  a  curve  calls  for  a  new  tech¬ 
nique.  'fhe  very  feel  of  the  steering  wheel 
is  different. 

You  have  not  learned  the  new  set  of  ad- 

’  In  an  unpublished  lecture. 
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Justments  necessary  for  driving  at  this  rate. 
But  with  continued  experiences  you  can  get 
the  ''feel”  of  it  and  are  then  in  a  position 
to  "fix”  it  as  a  part  of  your  capabilities. 

This  is  also  true  with  typing.  Miss  Smith 
might  far  better  say:  "Here,  Tom,  I  have 
marked  some  copy  for  you.  If  you  begin  at 
this  point  and  type  to  this  point  within 
a  period  of  2  minutes,  you  will  be  writing 
at  50  words  a  minute.  You  will  get  the  feel 
of  the  new  speed  level.  Then,  by  keeping 
at  it  and  experimenting  with  it  until  you 
can  do  it  several  times  with  different  copy, 
you  will  have  made  it  a  permanent  achieve¬ 
ment.” 

Why  Practice  for  2  Minutes? 

Why  does  she  suggest  a  period  of  2 
minutes  rather  than  one  of  10,  15,  or  20 
minutes.^  It  is  characteristic  of  human 
psychology  that  attention  or  effort  comes  in 
waves  and  that  after  each  wave  there  is  a 
period  of  relaxation,  although  this  is  not 
always  pronounced.  This  is  known  as  the 
Law  of  Periodicity  of  Effort. 

We  are  informed^  that  the  extent  of  the 
period  of  effort  of  most  people  is  estimated 
at  about  3  minutes.  Thus,  if  Miss  Smith  sug¬ 
gests  a  2-minute,  period  in  which  Tom  is 
to  seek  experience  on  the  new  level,  she 
will  not  be  taxing  his  attention  span,  and 
he  can  throw  the  full  weight  of  one  of 
these  periodic  waves  into  his  task.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  she  wdll  be 
satisfied  with  his  having  done  one  such 
test  successfully.  He  should  do  several 
of  them  and  several  at  longer  periods  of 
time  until  she  is  convinced  that  the  new 
speed  has  become  a  part  of  Tom. 

We  cannot  ignore  drive — certainly  not. 
There  is  a  place  for  intensive  drive  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  learning  process,  and  especially 
in  achieving  a  skill.  But  first,  let  us  sense 
that  for  which  we  are  driving.  Curtis  and 
Graham,®  after  analyzing  thousands  of  pieces 
of  typewritten  material,  believe  that  one  of 

*  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  S.  L.  Smith,  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  N.  Y..  1936.  Pages  132-133. 

*  Marie  Curtis  and  Jessie  Graham,  "The  Pupils’ 
High  Standards  in  Typewriting,”  Typewriting 
News  (South-Western  Publishing  Co.),  Vol.  IV, 
No.  1,  Spring,  1934,  pages  1  and  8. 


♦  About  T.  K.  Wilson:  Associate  professor  of 
commerce.  Western  State  College  of  Colorado, 
Gunnison.  Degrees  from  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  assistant  professor  of  com¬ 
merce,  State  Teachers  College,  Peru,  Nebraska. 
A  speaker  at  conventions  on  methods  and  de¬ 
vices  for  teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Member  of  the  committee  for  revising  stand¬ 
ards  for  certification  of  commercial  teachers  in 
Colorado.  Hobbies:  sleight-of-hand,  skiing, 
photography. 


the  four  outstanding  causes  of  errors  in 
typewriting  is  tryfing  to  write  too  fast. 

Repetition  and  Its  Uses 

The  fixing  process  is  not  new.  Experi¬ 
enced  typists  have  agreed  for  years  upon 
one  thing — that,  in  order  to  acquire  speed, 
repetition  is  essential.  Harold  Smith,  one 
of  the  best  known  speed  writers  of  today, 
has  said*  that  he  got  more  out  of  repetition 
than  from  the  psychologies,  pedagogies,  and 
other  literature  supposed  to  guide  typists. 

In  Blackstone  and  Smith’s  book.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting,^  one 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
speed,  and  in  this  chapter  two  principles  arc 
emphasized:  "both  speed  and  accuracy  should 
be  developed  from  the  beginning”  and  "repe¬ 
tition  is  essential.” 

It  is  stressed  here  that  repetition  should 
be  made  interesting  by  motivation.  Com¬ 
mercial  teachers  would  probably  agree.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  repetition 
is  of  little  value  without  games  or  motiva¬ 
tion  devices  of  some  kind.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  basketball  player  who  did  not  enjoy 
practicing  baskets?  A  golfer  who  did  not 
enjoy  putting?  A  swimmer  who  did  not 
enjoy  practicing  strokes? 

Typists,  to  use  Mr.  Smith’s  expression, 
are  hand-and-finger  athletes;  and,  having 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  working  for 
a  definite  speed  level,  should  surely  enjoy 
practicing  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  basket¬ 
ball  player,  the  golfer,  or  the  swimmer. 

Repetition  is  a  short  cut  to  expertness  in 
typewriting,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
a  means  whereby  a  newly  felt  skill  may  be 

*  Harold  H.  Smith,  "A  Typing  Secret,”  The 
Gregg  Writer,  September,  1939,  page  25. 

*  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1936. 
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fixed  as  a  permanent  part  of  one’s  capabili¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  means  whereby,  as  in  climbing 
a  ladder,  one  "pulls  himself  up"  to  the  next 
higher  level.  Having  done  so,  he  has  final¬ 
ly  passed  through  our  three  processes  he 
has  found  himself  in  the  matter  of  technique, 
he  has  felt  the  desired  level  of  skill,  and  he 
has  fixed  it  as  a  part  of  himself. 

Now  for  a  definite  plan  of  procedure. 

A  Speed-Building  Program 

1.  All  faulty  fundamental  technique  should 
be  eliminated,  if  possible.  Such  devices 
as  error-analysis  sheets,  technique  check 
lists,  and  diagnostic  charts  may  be  helpful 
if  used  intelligently. 

2.  A  period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
should  be  set  aside  during  the  year  for  a 
definite  program  of  speed  development. 

3.  Each  student’s  present  writing  speed 
may  be  determined  by  three  lO-minute  tests 
administered  over  a  week’s  time. 

4.  Copy  is  marked  to  show  where  to 
begin  and  where  to  stop  in  typing  for  2 
minutes  at  a  given  rate  of  speed,  also  for  4 
minutes  at  the  same  rate.  Other  copy  is 
similarly  marked  for  each  level  of  sp>eed  to 
be  used.  Material  such  as  the  Competent 
Typist  Tests  and  some  of  the  monthly  tests 
published  by  Typewriter  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  serves  admirably. 

3.  The  student  should  begin  the  feeling 


process  on  the  next  higher  level  above  his 
present  one.  If  his  present  speed  is  30 
words  a  minute,  he  should  start  with  copy 
marked  for  33  words  a  minute,  and  so  on, 
up  the  ladder. 

6.  After  he  has  turned  out  four  2-min- 
ute  tests  and  four  4-minute  tests  at  the  new 
speed,  he  is  considered  to  have  achieved 
a  reasonable  degree  of  mastery  at  that  level 
and  is  ready  for  the  next  higher  one.  Of 
course,  this  means  that  the  class  periods  will 
be  practically  taken  up  with  a  succession 
of  2-  and  4-minute  timings,  and  it  means 
that  some  tests  will  be  attempted  again  and 
again;  but  this  is,  after  all,  exactly  what  is 
desired  in  the  fixing  process.  If  the  student 
finishes  a  minute  or  two  before  the  stopping 
signal — no  matter. 

7.  A  10-  or  15-minute  test  also  should 
be  given  every'  week  as  a  means  of  check¬ 
ing  progress. 

8.  Individual  progress  is  charted,  so  that 
each  student  can  feel  more  keenly  a  com¬ 
petition  with  himself,  as  well  as  a  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  class. 

This  plan,  the  details  of  which  can  be 
changed  as  the  teacher  sees  fit,  should  be  a 
basis  for  the  Finding,  Feeling  and  Fixing 
processes.  Perhaps,  by  such  a  scheme,  other 
Toms,  instead  of  remaining  marooned  on  a 
plateau,  w'ill  be  able  to  rise  to  their  capacity, 
plateau  by  plateau ! 


Comments  by  Harold  H.  Smith 


R.  WILSON  has  isolated  one  of  the 
real  problems  of  the  typing  classroom 
and  has  recommended  such  a  concrete  treat¬ 
ment  that  we  feel  sure  teachers  will  profit 
greatly  if  they  will  follow  his  suggestions. 

Editorial  critics  can  always  find  something 
in  articles  of  this  type  to  emphasize  and  to 
discuss.  Perhaps  I  will  be  pardoned  for 
pointing  out  that  our  hypothetical  student, 
Tom,  is  stuck  at  45  words  a  minute  pre¬ 
cisely  because  there  is  something  definitely 
wrong  w'ith  his  fundamental  technique. 
Tom’s  mythical  teacher  is  supposed  to  have 
known  "that  his  fundamental  technique  is 
practically  faultless.”  Many  teachers  have 
confused  acceptance  of  "correct  technique” 
as  an  objective  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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course  with  its  realization  as  an  achievement. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  Tom’s  ability 
to  find  himself,  in  the  sense  of  perfecting 
techniques  that  are  at  fault,  or  his  ability 
to  get  the  feel  of  any  higher  speed  than 
that  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  can  be  more 
quickly  improved  on  even  smaller  units  than 
2-minute  copying  tests.  Experience  shows 
that  this  finding  and  feeling  will  progress 
more  rapidly  on  the  word  and  phrase  level, 
sometimes  even  on  the  part-of-a-word  level; 
but  always  the  student  will  have  to  exert 
himself  for  I-  and  2-minute  stretches  in  or¬ 
der  to  polish  off  the  better  techniques  he 
originates  in  the  very  brief,  intensive  efforts 
and  to  incorporate  them  into  his  composite 
skill. 
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Mr.  Wilson  is  quite  correct  in  inveighing 
against  the  too-common  practice  of  'assign¬ 
ing  an  endless  series  of  10-minutc  "speed 
tests”  as  a  means  of  improving  speed.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  third  point  in  his  sug¬ 
gested  plan  of  procedure  should  be  labeled 
as  a  method  of  determining  each  student’s 
sustained  writing  speed  rather  than  his  writ¬ 
ing  speed.  A  15-minute  test  is  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  test  of  sustained  skill  and  more  closely 
reflects  a  typist’s  capacity  to  type  for  much 
longer  periods. 

The  shortest  recognized  test  of  typing 
speed  is  the  1 -minute  test,  on  which  the 
speed  should  be  some  5  to  10  words  a  minute 


higher  than  on  a  10-minute  typing  test. 

It  is  further  true  that  one  can  fix  his 
1 -minute  speed  by  typing  nothing  but  1- 
minute  tests.  The  usual  inference  is  that 
such  speeds  are  of  little  practical  value. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  the  student’s  sus¬ 
tained  speed.  For  that  reason,  we  fre-  ' 
quently  speak  of  tests  of  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes’  duration  as  "speed-forcing”  tests;  of 
longer  tests  as  "speed-fixing”  tests.  The 
teacher  may  rightfully  wonder  what  all 
these  technical  terms  mean,  but  he  will  not  go 
far  astray  if  he  is  careful  to  separate  skill- 
improvement  devices  from  ski  11 -sustaining  j 
devices. 


A  Schoolgirl  Runs  a  Business 


Many  high  school  pupils  pre- 

pare  for  business,  and  some  of  them 
even  carry  on  business  enterprises  while 
they  are  in  high  school.  A  most  interesting 
and  successful  example  is  the  child-care 
agency  instituted  and  administered  by  Marie 
Throop,  of  Skokie,  Illinois.  Miss  Throop 
was  a  sophomore  in  high  school  when  she 
announced  her  service,  in  January,  1940. 

First  came  problems  of  organization  and 
administration.  Miss  Throop’s  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Throop,  helped  her  with 
these.  Then  came  advertising  and  publicity 
problems,  solved  by  the  use  of  announce¬ 
ments  and  attractive  mimeographed  circu¬ 
lars,  telling  about  her  "Kiddie  Kare  serv¬ 
ice,”  designed  to  save  parents’  time  and 
worry  in  finding  capable  persons  to  care 
for  their  children. 

The  advertisement  stated : 

The  members  of  our  organization,  who  style 
themselves  "Kidets,”  have  learned  through  train¬ 
ing  in  Home  Economics,  Campfire,  or  Girl  Scout 
activities,  as  well  as  through  actual  experience 
in  child  care,  how  to  meet  any  normal  condition 
that  might  arise  in  the  home. 

The  advertising  tactfully  but  firmly 
states  the  rules  governing  the  child-care 
service. 

Problems  of  administration  arise  from 
time  to  time,  and  there  are  always  records 
to  be  kept.  Marie  Throop’s  father  helped 
organize  the  record-keeping  system. 


There  are  thirty-six  high  school  girls  on 
the  Kidet  list;  each  one  makes  a  written 
report  after  each  assignment  to  a  home. 
In  thirteen  months,  162  different  families 
called  1,150  times  for  Kidets.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  calls  each  week  is  twenty- 
three. 

Marie  Throop  is  now  a  junior  in  high 
school,  very  active  in  school  affairs.  She  is 
using  part  of  her  well-earned  percentage 
of  the  proceeds  for  vocal  lessons  and  is  sav¬ 
ing  for  a  college  education. 

This  is  real  business! 

- ♦ - 

MISS  ELIZABETH  IRISH,  who  celebrated 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday  in  February  of 
this  year,  has  closed  Irish’s  Business  College, 
which  she  founded  in  Iowa  City  in  1895,  and 
will  make  her  home  with  her  sister  in  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa.  During  the  forty-five  years  of  the 
school’s  existence,  12,000  students  have  been 
enrolled. 

Miss  Irish  began  her  long  and  interesting 
business  career  in  1874  in  the  office  of  an 
Iowa  City  newspaper.  She  was  the  first  wo¬ 
man  in  Iowa  to  hold  an  appointment  as 
Notary  Public.  For  several  years  before  she 
founded  her  school,  she  worked  in  Reno,  Ne¬ 
vada;  in  the  United  States  Mint  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  in  the  Oakland  Post  Office;  and  with  the 
United  States  Irrigation  Commission. 

Miss  Irish  has  well  earned  the  retirement 
she  has  decided  upon,  and  her  many  friends 
join  in  wishing  that  she  may  enjoy  it  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 

Classified  by  ]ohn  Robert  Gregg 
According  to  the  Chapters  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 


This  list,  of  which  the  first  installment 
was  published  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  for  January,  1941,  contains 
the  6,000  stenographically  useful  words 
from  the  famous  Horn  list  of  the  ”10,000 
Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing.” 
The  omissions  represent  words  that  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  nonbusiness  words  or  derivatives 
offering  no  difficulty.  Among  the  sources 
of  the  original  list  were  at  least  1,593,292 


words  of  business  letters  and  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  recommendation. 

The  entry  7  accent,  for  example,  means 
that  accent  is  in  the  seventh  thousand  in 
order  of  frequency  in  the  entire  list  of  A 
Basic  Writing  Vocabulary — 10,000  Words 
Alost  Commonly  Used  in  W riting. 

The  unit  and  paragraph  numbers  shown 
are  those  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Unit  16 

H  133 

Nt 

1  accent 

4  applicant 
7  assent 

7  bent 

5  client 

7  clients 

10  confronted 
3  consent 
3  correspondent 

2  count 

5  counted 
10  crescent 

2  current 

6  dainty 

2  event 

1  front 
9  giant 

3  grant 

3  granted 
6  hint 
9  hunter 
9  incessantly 
9  infant 
9  invent 
3  inventory 

9  jointly 
6  lenient 

8  lent 

10  oriental 

2  paint 

3  painted 

5  painter 

9  painters 
8  paintings 

10  paints 
8  pantry 

6  parent 

10  pint 


1  plant 
10  planter 

2  plenty 

7  prevalent 
2  prevent 

5  prevented 
2  print 

2  printed 

6  printer 

9  pursuant 

6  quaint 

2  rent 

5  rental 
5  rented 

5  restaurant 
10  scant 

7  scent 
1  sent 

3  silent 

9  silently 

4  talent 

10  tinted 

4  vacant 

10  violently 

6  voluntarily 

6  volunteer 

8  volunteered 

Nd 

8  apprehend 

1  around 

3  assigned 

7  awakened 

5  background 
bind 

7  binder 
10  blend 

9  blindly 
10  blindness 

8  blond 

7  blunder 

2  bond 

4  brand 


5  canned 

3  cleaned 

7  comprehend 

4  confined 
4  consigned 
7  crowned 

6  errand 

7  fastened 
1  found 

8  foundry 
3  fund 

3  gained 

1  ground 

7  handicap 

6  hinder 

7  ironed 

4  island 

3  joined 
7  kindle 

7  lavender 

5  lend 

4  lined 

6  listened 
6  loaned 
6  offend 

5  offended 
3  outlined 

3  owned 

4  phoned 

2  planned 

9  ponder 

8  profoundly 

6  propaganda 
2  round 

7  sandals 

9  sandwich 
1  second 

6  secondary 
6  secondhand 

8  secondly 

1  signed 

9  softened 

2  sound 


9  splendor 
10  sprained 
8  strained 

8  stranded 

9  strengthened 
10  surround 

5  surrounded 

7  surroundings 

6  thunder 
5  trained 

8  trend 

8  weakened 

Mt 

9  exempt 

1  prompt 

4  promptness 

Md 

2  ashamed 

7  blamed 

5  claimed 
7  climbed 
7  deemed 

10  doomed 
4  dreamed 

6  framed 
10  remedied 

4  remedy 
1  seemed 

5  trimmed 

Unit  16 

H  134 

3  empty 
10  entail 

4  entry 

7  index 

8  indigestion 
10  indigo 

9  indirect 

7  indirectly 


4  induce 

8  inducement 
3  indulge 

9  intolerable 

Unit  16 
II  136 

8  appealed 
7  boiled 

6  bold 

9  boldly 
9  builder 

3  buildings 

6  colder 

3  compelled 

5  compiled 

7  concealed 

8  coupled 

8  crippled 

4  detailed 

9  elder 

6  enrolled 
2  failed 

2  field 
2  filed 

1  filled 
6  fold 

5  folder 

6  fooled 

2  gold 

2  handled 
6  hauled 
1  held 
1  hold 

8  holders 
4  installed 

9  manifold 
4  mild 

10  mildly 
10  mold 

1  old 


7  piled 

3  pulled 
6  puzzled 

9  reconciled 

4  scheduled 
6  sealed 

2  settled 

8  shield 

6  shoulders 
10  soiled 

1  sold 

7  spelled 

9  spilled 

5  spoiled 
9  startled 
9  swelled 
9  unfilled 

6  unsettled 

7  uphold 
9  wildly 

10  windshield 
6  withheld 

6  withhold 
4  yield 

Unit  16 

H  137 

Days 

1  Sunday 
1  Monday 
1  Tuesday 
1  Wednesday 
1  Thursday 
1  Friday 
1  Saturday 

Months 

1  January 

2  February 
1  March 

1  April 


9  old-fashioned 
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1  May 
1  June 
1  July 
1  August 
1  Scptemhtr 
1  October 
1  November 
1  December 

Unit  16 
^  138 

1  acknowledge 
3  acknowl¬ 
edgment 

1  allow 

2  allowance 
1  attention 

I  copy 
8  copyright 

1  draft 

2  enable 
1  entire 

1  entirely 
ndividual 
ndividually 
ndustrial 
ndustries 
ndustrious 
ndustry 
nvoice 
nvoiced 
nvoices 
obligation 
I  oblige 

3  outstanding 
1  receipt 

3  receipts 
I  refer 
8  referee 


7  suggestive 

1  un^le 

Unit  n 

^  140 

Jent 

10  diligent 
9  diligently 

9  genteel 
4  gentle 
6  gently 

8  legend 
6  pageant 

Pent 

8  appendix 
6  carpenter 

10  expend 

2  happened 

2  opened 
4  pending 
1  spend 

1  spent 

Def 

4  defeat 

5  defend 

4  defense 

9  defer 
defiance 

10  deficit 
8  define 

10  defray 
10  defy 
8  device 

5  devote 

3  devoted 

6  devotion 


8  IcKomotive 

3  motive 

4  native 

5  negative 
3  positive 

2  representative 
10  sensitive 

Unit  17 
H  143 

8  accredited 

1  agent 
altogether 
apparent 
appear 
appearance 
approximate 
beauties 

2  beauty 
1  credit 

creditable 
creditors 
credits 
definite 
deliver 


1  delivery 
3  differ 

1  difference 
5  differently 

10  equality 

2  gentleman 
1  gentlemen 

ndefinite 
ndifference 
nfluence 
nfluential 
instance 
instances 
nstant 


2  rule 
9  ruled 
2  spirit 
1  tomorrow 

Unit  18 

^  143 
Be 


f)  behave 
3  behavior 
3  belong 

2  below 

3  beside 
bestow 


De 

6  debating 
■’  deceased 
2  decision 

7  decisions 
10  decisive 

1  delay 
depart 

1  department 
depend 
dependable 
dependence 
dependent 
depleted 
depreciation 
depression 
descend 
descent 
design 
designs 
despise 
despite 


rejection 
rejoicing 
repair 
repay 
replace 
reprint 
reproach 
10  reproduce 
9  resent 
10  resentment 

5  resign 
10  resolute 

8  resolve 
3  resolved 
3  respond 

9  restoration 

6  restore 

7  reveal 

2  review 
7  revise 

3  revised 
3  revision 

3  unreasonable 


Dis 

disabled 
disadvantage 
disappear 
disaster 
disastrous 
disburse¬ 
ments 
discharge 
discipline 
disclose 
discover 
discovery 
discreet 
discretion 


7  dissatisfac¬ 
tion 

6  dissatisfied 

8  dissolved 
■'  distrust 

Mis 

10  misappre¬ 
hension 

9  mishap 
3  mislaid 

6  misplaced 
10  misrepresen¬ 
tation 

Unit  18 

H  150 

7  acquaint 

2  acquaintance 

6  acquaintances 

3  advertise 

3  advertisement 

1  catalogue 

2  determine 
2  difficult 

2  difficulty 

7  educate 

1  education 

3  educational 
1  envelope 

1  hundred 

4  hundreds 
mprove 
mprovement 
nspect 
nspcction 
nsufficient 


nsurance 
nsure 


1  reference 

7  diversion 

6  instantly 

10  discrimi- 

1  merchandise 

1  referred 

4  divide 

8  Messrs. 

i\e 

■  nating 

2  nevertheless 

2  remit 

1  division 

2  mistake 

1  reason 

4  dislike 

2  newspaper 

1  remittance 

2  endeavor 

8  movable 

2  reasonable 

7  dismiss 

2  occasion 

1  stand 

9  undivided 

2  move 

8  rebate 

10  dismissal 

3  occasional 

4  standpoint 

Tiye 

2  movement 

10  rebuilt 

9  disorder 

3  occasionally 

1  stock 

6  movements 

3  reception 

3  dispatch 

1  pleasure 

3  stockholders 

8  competitive 

2  qualities 

6  recess 

9  displaced 

2  previous 

6  stocking 

8  creative 

2  quality 

10  recipient 

3  display 

2  quantity 

4  stockings 

6  festival 

2  railway 

6  refined 

8  displays 

1  record 

3  stocks 

8  incentive 

3  removal 

9  refrained 

7  disregard 

3  recorded 

1  suggest 

7  initiative 

4  remove 

10  refresh 

9  disrespect 

10  sufficiency 

2  suggestion 

9  inquisitive 

2  response 

2  refund 

10  disrespectful 

2  sufficient 

IGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  IN- 
structors  of  Cumberland  Valley,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  have  organized  the  Upper  Cumberland 
Business  Education  Association,  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Miss  Hazel  Lincoln.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  at  the  organiz¬ 
ing  meeting  on  March  16: 

President;  Miss  Hazel  Lincoln,  Union  College, 
Barbourville. 

I'ice-President :  F.  W.  Stephens,  High  School, 
Middlesboro. 

Secretary:  Miss  Sadie  Worley,  Union  College, 
Barbourville. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Virginia  Wright,  High  School, 
Corbin. 


ACULTY  MEMBERS  and  students  of  E. 
C.  Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
sold  so  many  tickets  to  a  benefit  basketball 
game  between  the  high  school  and  the  fresh¬ 
man  team  of  Virginia  Military  Institute  that 
they  w'ere  able  to  present  a  check  for  $1,122.67 
to  the  Virginia  Protective  Force  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  uniforms.  B.  E.  Isley,  principal  of 
the  high  school,  presented  the  check  to  Charles 
C.  MacLeod,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Battalion  of  the  V.P.F, 

E.  F.  Burmahln,  director  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department,  is  treasurer  of  the  E.  C. 
Glass  High  School  Fund  and  was  co-signer 
of  the  check. 
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Use  a  Catalogue 
To  Place  Your  Graduates 

CHARLES  J.  JENSEN 


IN  the  field  of  merchandising,  the  cata¬ 
logue  has  long  been  important.  It 
partially  satisfies  the  desire  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  customer  to  see  what  he  is  planning 
to  buy,  and  it  also  encourages  buying  from 
the  company  that  has  the  initiative  to  present 
its  goods  through  the  medium  of  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Business  establishments  have  spent, 
and  are  continuing  to  spend,  large  sums  of 
money  to  sell  their  products  by  the  use  of 
some  form  of  descriptive  catalogue. 

Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
evident  that  colleges  are  also  finding  the 
catalogue  an  effective  medium  through 
which  they  can  present  their  graduates  to 
the  hiring  public.  The  college  contends  that 
if  the  catalogue  successfully  sells  the  wares 
of  the  merchant,  it  can  be  used  just  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  introduce  to  the  public  trained 
men  and  women  who  will  give  specific 
performance  in  various  fields  of  service. 

The  idea  of  a  catalogue  of  high  school 
graduates  came  to  me  less  than  two  years 
ago,  when  I  saw  a  catalogue  that  had  been 
presented  to  the  personnel  director  of  a 
local  textile  mill  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  personnel  director  told  me  that 
the  placement  bureau  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  Chester  High  School  could 
serve  him  more  effectively  if  it  presented 
the  qualifications  of  its  graduates  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Since  we  of  the  high  school  have  a 
product  to  sell  to  the  community,  it  seemed 
logical  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  commercial - 
department  graduates.  The  reaction  by  the 
citizens  of  the  community  definitely  showed 
that  our  catalogue  did  sell  to  the  taxpayers 


of  the  community  not  only  the  product  of 
the  commercial  department  but  also  the 
school  system  as  a  whole. 

Our  experiment  has  proved  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  by  the  medium  of  a  catalogue 
is  just  as  applicable  to  local  commercial 
graduates  as  it  is  to  merchandise.  It  is 
logical  to  assume  that  the  system  can  be 
used  just  as  successfully  by  the  commercial 
departments  of  other  schools. 

Catalogue  Construction 

In  the  catalogue  is  one  page  for  each 
graduate  of  the  department,  similar  to  the 
one  illustrated.  These  pages  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  graduates’  names  and 
bound  together  in  an  attractive  cover.  A 
letter  of  introduction  or  presentation  is 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  catalogue  to  in¬ 
form  the  recipient  of  the  purpose  and  proper 
use  of  the  information  included. 

Each  pupil  in  the  graduating  class  ar¬ 
ranges  his  data  according  to  a  uniform 
plan.  The  work  of  composing  the  text  for 
these  sheets  is  done  under  the  supervision 
of  a  teacher  of  English.  After  the  pupil  com¬ 
pletes  an  acceptable  rough  draft  of  the  data 
sheet,  he  types  it  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher  of  office  practice.  After  his  type¬ 
written  copy  of  the  data  sheet  has  been 
approved,  he  proceeds  with  the  cutting  of 
a  Mimeograph  stencil. 

The  entire  project  was  very  interesting 
to  our  pupils,  but  they  were  uncertain  of 
the  results,  since  this  was  the  first  time 
such  a  project  had  ever  been  tried  in  the 
school.  The  interest  of  many  pupils  was 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  they  felt  they 
were  doing  something  that  was  really  going 
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to  have  noticeable  good  results  for  them. 

Many  persons  will  wonder  how  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  each 
pupil  for  the  catalogue.  This  task  would  be 
difficult  for  some  schools  to  accomplish.  If 
a  high  school  sponsors  an  annual,  however, 
the  system  adopted  in  Chester  can  be  used. 

When  the  printer  has  finished  photo¬ 
lithographing  the  pictures  of  the  prospective 
graduates  for  the  annual,  he  returns  the 
original  photographs  to  the  high  school. 
The  prints  of  the  commercial  graduates  are 
sorted  out  and  remounted  on  a  cardboard  to 
be  photolithographed  again  to  the  desired 
size  for  the  catalogue. 

In  case  the  picture  of  each  graduate  is 
reproduced  by  a  photoengraved  plate,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  individual 
plates  of  commercial  graduates  from  the 
casts  which  were  used  for  the  annual,  have 
them  regrouped  into  a  new  cast,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  printing.  If  the  individual 
pictures  of  several  graduates  of  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  school 
were  photoengraved  on  a  single 
plate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  saw 
the  plates  apart  so  as  to  segregate 
the  cuts  of  the  commercial  gradu¬ 
ates. 

The  cost  of  photolithographing 
thirty-five  pictures,  printing  eighty 
copies  of  each  on  gummed  paper, 
and  having  the  pictures  cut  apart 
and  sorted  so  that  each  pupil  got 
all  eighty  copies  of  his  own,  was 
$13.  The  pictures  of  more  students 
could  have  been  produced  at  only 
a  small  additional  cost.  Printing 
the  pictures  on  gummed  paper 
made  it  unnecessary  to  use  glue  or 
mucilage  and  thereby  reduced  the 
hazard  of  messiness.^ 

The  catalogue  looked  very  at¬ 
tractive,  bound  in  an  Oxford  No. 

301  theme  cover  with  a  descriptive 
title  printed  on  a  gummed  tab  and 
pasted  in  the  panel  on  the  outside 
of  the  cover.  It  was  found  that 


’See  correspondence  at  the  end  of  this 
article  for  technical  details  about  pro¬ 
ducing  offset  printing  on  gummed  paper. 


beaver  was  the  most  satisfactory  color  for 
the  cover,  because  it  is  conservative  and 
does  not  show  signs  of  handling. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project,  including 
covers,  pictures,  paper,  stencils,  and  ink, 
was  $22  for  seventy  complete  catalogues. 
Because  the  stencils,  paper,  and  ink  had  al¬ 
ready  been  included  in  the  regular  school 
budget  by  the  school  board,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  students  to  raise  only  about 
$15  to  complete  the  project.  This  money  was 
earned  by  a  commercial-department  dance, 
because  we  think  that  students  take  more 
pride  in  such  projects  if  they  have  a  share 
in  financing  the  cost. 

Catalogue  Distribution 

Since  only  seventy  copies  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  were  prepared,  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tributing  them  most  efficiently  among  250 
business  firms  was  a  difficult  one. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  make  immediate 


CHESTEH  HIGH  SCHOOl. 
CoasB#rclftl  Dopartcent 
Grftdutt*  Sheet 


MARY  BLXZABETK  RITFINI 
Bookkeeping  Uejor*  February,  1941 


Major  Interests: 

Bookkeeping,  typing,  filing,  and  general  office  wcrk. 
Personal  Data: 

Birth,  Mcverrber  16,  1922,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Kel^t,  &  feet;  Velght,  108  pounds. 

Ancestry:  Father,  Italian;  Mother,  Italian. 

Father's  occupation:  Laborer,  Anerlcan  Viscose  Co. 

Church  affiliation:  Roman  Catholic. 

Special  High  School  Activities  and  Accompli slutents: 
Vice-president  of  class  In  second  year. 

Treasurer  of  class  in  third  year. 

Vice-president  in  fourth  year, 
national  Honor  Society. 

Circulation  manager  of  school  paper,  •lelc<»e." 

Member  of  student  council  and  annual  staff. 

Member  of  Dramatic  Society  and  Girls'  Athletic  Association. 
Member  of  Latin  and  History  Clubs. 

Work  enjoyed  most:  Being  treasurer  of  class  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  paper. 

Clerical  Experience: 

Miscellaneous  tasks  in  the  Superintendent's  office. 

Office  practice  for  a  two-week  period  in  the  Superintend¬ 
ent's  office,  Larkin  Building,  xixKler  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Jean  McCain,  secretary  to  Superintendent. 

References: 

Mr.  J.  V.  DeProphetls ,  Ph.  0.,  8SS  West  Third  Street, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Jean  McCain,  Larkin  Building,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Dorothy  Warner,  Director  of  Elementary  Curriculum, 
Larkin  Building,  Chester. 

Address: 

909  West  Eighth  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Telephone:  SS66  (Mrs.  John  Trapnell  by  permission.) 

Details: 

Record  as  a  student  will  be  furnished  upon  request  by 
Charles  J.  Jensen,  Read  of  Covserclal  Department, 
Chester  Bl|^  School. 


A  Page  (Reduced  in  See)  from  the  Placement  Cata¬ 
logue  Described  in  the  Accompanying  Article. 
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♦  About  Charles  Jensen:  Head  of  commercial 
department,  Chester  (Pennsylvania)  High 
School.  Degrees  from  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Has  written  on  several  subjects 
for  the  B.E.W.  and  other  magazines.  Has  many 
interests,  such  as  publicizing  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment,  training  students  for  placement,  plan¬ 
ning  accounting  systems  for  extracurricular 
school  funds,  installing  accounting  and  office 
systems,  acting  as  business  consultant,  writing, 
and  church  work.  Engaged  in  further  graduate 
study  at  Temple  University. 


delivery  of  one  catalogue  to  each  of  twenty 
firms  who  made  frequent  calls  upon  the 
placement  bureau  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment.  These  twenty  firms  were  to  keep 
the  catalogues  permanently. 

It  was  further  decided  to  deliver  one  cata¬ 
logue  to  each  of  fifty  firms  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  these 
catalogues  were  collected  and  redistributed 
to  fifty  other  firms  for  the  same  period  of 
time.  In  this  way  a  limited  number  of  cata¬ 
logues  can  reach  an  unlimited  number  of 
employers. 

Some  catalogues  must  be  retained  in  the 
school  office  for  the  assistance  of  employers 
i  when  they  call  the  school  for  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

We  regret  that  more  catalogues  were  not 
made.  It  is  difficult  to  supply  so  many  firms 
with  only  seventy  copies.  As  this  is  being 
written,  the  distribution  of  the  catalogues 
has  not  been  completed,  and  much  is  still 
to  be  experienced  in  this  phase  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  However,  if  the  present  rate  of  place¬ 
ment  continues,  the  entire  graduated  group 
will  be  at  work  within  four  weeks. 

The  actual  delivering  of  the  catalogues 
was  the  basis  of  splendid  experience  for 
the  graduating  pupils.  It  was  the  duty  of 
each  pupil  to  deliver  personally  at  least  one 
catalogue. 

Before  they  set  out  to  make  deliveries,  we 
discussed  the  proper  approach  and  the  situa¬ 
tions  that  we  knew  would  arise  in  the  offices 
of  various  recipients. 

The  follow-up  of  employers’  reactions 
to  the  presentation  made  by  students  was 
amusing  and  encouraging.  Since  the  cata¬ 
logue  was  not  issued  until  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  high  school  career  closed  for  the 
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graduates,  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  12B's 
(last-semester  seniors)  to  collect  the  copies 
that  were  lent  temporarily.  Having  the  new 
12B’s  make  collections  has  given  them  a 
chance  to  learn  about  the  project.  Now  they 
are  very  anxious  to  get  busy  on  the  cata¬ 
logue  for  their  class. 

Catalogue  Results 

This  type  of  project  was  new  in  Chester 
High  School;  therefore,  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  were  anxious  about  the  results.  One 
hour  after  the  first  delivery  was  made,  we 
had  the  first  reaction.  A  large  firm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chester  telephoned  to  ask  that 
we  have  four  graduates  who  were  listed  in 
the  catalogue  report  as  soon  as  possible  for 
an  interview.  The  personnel  director  of  this 
firm  said  that  this  catalogue  was  "the  best 
yet." 

Since  the  first  call  many  encouraging  re¬ 
marks  have  come  from  men  operating  small 
offices,  from  bank  presidents,  and  from 
personnel  directors  of  the  large  industries 
in  Chester.  The  letter  accompanying  this 
article — from  the  president  of  the  Chester 
Business  Men’s  Association — is  typical. 
Many  similar  responses  came  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  by  personal  approach. 

The  production  of  a  catalogue  of  gradu¬ 
ates  requires  much  extra  work.  Furthermore, 
a  well-organized  placement  bureau  in  the 
school  or  commercial  department  must  take 
care  of  the  results  that  will  follow  the  is¬ 
suance  of  the  catalogue. 

TECHNICALITIES  OF  OFFSET  PRINTING 

[Here  are  excerpts  from  the  actual  correspond¬ 
ence  about  Mr.  Jensen’s  article.  Even  if  you  are 
not  vitally  concerned  with  printing,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  you  may  wish  to  use  this  for  dictation 
material.  Note  the  disjoined  prefixes  and  suffixes!] 

From  a  Letter  to  the  Author:  On  page  4 
of  your  manuscript  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of 
"photolithographing  thirty-five  pictures,  printing 
eighty  copies  of  each  picture  on  gummed  paper.” 
From  my  own  experience  in  ordering  printing  and 
in  watching  the  operation  of  a  Multilith,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  lithography  could  not 
be  done  on  gummed  paper  because  the  process 
depends  on  the  use  of  water.  Every  sheet  has  to 
get  wet.  To  check  on  this,  however,  I  telephoned 
the  lithographing  firm  that  does  our  own  work 
and  was  told  that  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

1  don’t  like  to  question  a  statement  that  sounds 
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authentic,  and  if  1  hadn’t  been  familiar  with  the 
prcKCSS  of  lithography,  I  should  never  have 
thought  to  question  it,  but  how  in  the  world  did 
your  man  do  it?  Unless  we  make  this  clear,  some 
teachers  who  will  want  to  follow  your  example 
are  likely  to  have  trouble. — Dorothy  Al.  Johnson, 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  B.E.W  . 

Excerpt  from  the  Author's  Reply;  It  ap 
pears  as  though  I  am  unknowingly  pioneering  in 
the  printing  field. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  of  lithographing  on 
gummed  paper  with  the  printer  who  did  the  job 
for  me.  He  says  that  it  can  be  done,  and  the 
attached  letter  tells  how. — Charles  J.  Jensen. 

Excerpt  from  the  Printer’s  Explanation 
TO  THE  Author;  We  can  hardly  blame  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  saying  it  can’t  be  done,  for  even  a  lay¬ 


man  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  gummed  paper 
and  a  printing  process  involving  the  use  of  water 
oppose  each  other;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
did  it.  It  isn’t  a  secret  as  to  how  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  we  don’t  mind  telling  you. 

In  the  first  place  the  pressman  cut  down  the 
water  on  the  press  to  an  absolute  minimum — that 
is,  he  allowed  just  enough  water  to  get  by  with¬ 
out  spoiling  the  plate.  Secondly,  he  ran  the  press 
slowly;  and,  lastly,  he  did  not  allow  the  sheets 
to  pile  up  in  the  delivery. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  to  production  men 
that  the  last  two  steps  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
any  kind  of  production  time;  but  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  case  we  only  ran  100  sheets,  so  speed  wasnt 
a  factor. — Wilbur  C.  Kriehel,  for  John  Spencer, 
Inc.,  Chester,  Pennsyltania. 


Are  You  Coming  to  New  York  This  Summer? 


Here  are  some  details  about  the 

summer-session  courses  to  be  offered 
this  year  by  two  great  universities. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  vocational  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  an¬ 
nounced  several  outstanding  additions  to 
the  1941  summer-session  faculty. 

Joseph  DeBrum,  former  president  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
N.E.A.,  is  to  offer  a  course  dealing  with 
the  social-business  subjects.  Mr.  DeBrum 
studied  the  problems  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Stephens  College  and  has  written 
for  various  magazines  in  the  field. 

Earl  Strong,  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  supervisor  of  distributive  education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  offer  a  course  in 
the  work  of  the  supervisor  or  department 
head  and  a  course  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  merchandising  and  the  distributive 
occupations. 

Dr.  Ralph  Field,  assistant  professor  of 
education  at  Stanford  University,  is  to  offer 
a  course  dealing  with  elementary  research 
in  business  education  and  will  conduct  a 
series  of  visits  to  business  firms. 

The  Business  Education  Club  of  Teachers 
College  is  planning  many  activities. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
headed  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  offers  a  four- 
week  intersession  program,  from  June  3 


to  June  27,  and  a  six-week  program,  from 
July  1  to  August  8. 

Courses  to  be  offered  during  the  inter¬ 
session  are  Foundations  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Principles  and  Problems  of  Office  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  Evaluation  of  Current  Literature 
in  Business  Education. 

Many  methods,  demonstration,  and  special 
courses  will  be  offered  during  the  summer 
session.  There  will  be  methods  courses  in 
office  practice,  introduction  to  business,  and 
typewriting;  and  demonstration  courses  in 
advanced  shorthand  dictation  and  transcrip 
tion,  elementary  typewriting,  and  elementar) 
Gregg  Shorthand.  Other  courses  will  con¬ 
cern  office  practice,  current  literature  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  bookkeeping,  secretarial  sub 
jects,  consumer  education,  administration, 
and  curriculum  construction. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ely,  of  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  and  Lloyd  H. 
Jacobs,  professor  of  business  education.  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  will 
join  the  faculty  for  summer  courses. 

Dean  Norris  A.  Brisco,  of  the  School  of 
Retailing  of  New  York  University,  has 
announced  that  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  spe¬ 
cial  agent  for  distributive  education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  offer  special  instruction. 
Among  visiting  instructors  are  Miss  Dorothy 
E.  Thomas,  of  Drcxcl  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Philadelphia,  and  Donald  H.  Bowlc, 
supervisor  of  distributive  occupations,  Es 
sex  County,  New  Jersey. 
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Consumer-Education  Values 
In  Economics 

E.  J.  McLUCKIE,  C.P.A. 


CONSUMER  education  has  a  variety  ot 
meanings  to  different  people.  Lit¬ 
erally,  it  would  seem  to  be  ed¬ 
ucation  dealing  with  the  citizen  when 
he  is  consuming  something.  But  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
when  it  comes  to  matters  other  than 
eating,  the  wearing  of  clothing,  and  the 
using  of  physical  things.  The  citizen  is  con¬ 
tinually  consuming  or  absorbing  propaganda, 
advertising,  and,  in  general,  ideas.  He  is 
often  regarded  as  a  consumer  when  he  is  in¬ 
vesting  his  money  or  when  he  is  bargaining 
for  the  best  price  for  his  services.  Let  us 
assume,  therefore,  that  we  consider  educa¬ 
tion  for  all  these  activities  to  be  consumer 
education. 

How  can  the  regular  course  in  economics 
be  made  to  yield  this  kind  of  training? 
Richard  T.  Ely^  defines  economics  as  the 
phenomenon  of  man’s  wealth-getting  and 
wealth-using  activities.  The  consumer-edu¬ 
cation  values  from  such  a  study  result  when 
the  study  leads  to  a  change  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  so  that  he  uses 
the  information  to  become  more  successful 
in  a  material  way. 

For  instance,  in  physical  science  we  study 
the  phenomenon  of  lighting  and  w'hat  causes 
it.  But  if  we  studied  it  from  a  consumer- 
education  angle,  we  should  introduce,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  use  and  value  of  lightning  rods. 
It  is  this  "use”  aspect  that  identifies  con¬ 
sumer  education.  Therefore,  a  teacher  who 
applies  this  criterion  to  his  course  in  eco¬ 
nomics  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  he  is 
giving  this  kind  of  education. 

Let  us  illustrate  how  consumer  education 

’  Outlines  of  Economics,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1930. 


might  be  drawn  from  certain  traditional 
units  of  study  found  in  the  general  eco¬ 
nomics  course. 

The  subject  of  foreign  trade  challenges 
the  average  man’s  interest  only  slightly.  But, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  industry  from 
which  he  makes  his  living  is  being  affected 
by  foreign  competition,  certainly  he  should 
be  interested  in  taking  some  steps  to  appeal 
to  the  President  or  to  the  tariff  commission 
to  remedy  the  situation.  I  have  in  mind  the 
situation  of  glass  cutters  who  lost  out  con¬ 
siderably  due  to  competition  from  Belgian 
glass.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  tariff 
question  is  a  vital  issue  to  many  workers. 
Would  consumer  education  involve  teaching 
them  how  to  do  something  about  it? 

A  Study  of  Income 

One  unit  in  economics  deals  with  income 
and  various  shares  to  which  land,  labor, 
capital,  and  management  are  entitled.  Here, 
we  discuss  the  phenomenon  of  wages. 
Would  consumer  education  suggest  to  the 
worker  how  he  can  increase  his  share  of  in¬ 
come  by  dipping  into  the  other  shares; 
namely,  land,  capital,  and  management? 
Should  we  digress  here  to  point  out  how 
the  remodeling  of  a  garage  will  take  in  rent; 
how  the  use  of  money  in  saving  before  buy¬ 
ing,  rather  than  buying  on  the  installment 
plan,  would  give  him  a  share  of  interest? 

Some  persons  increase  their  income  by 
becoming  agents  for  certain  products  or 
through  their  hobbies.  In  one  case,  an  as¬ 
sociation  was  formed  by  wage  earners  who 
hired  teachers  to  teach  them  the  arts  of 
working  with  tin,  wood,  and  fibers.  The 
association  also  hired  people  to  direct  the 
marketing  of  these  products. 
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Of  course,  the  method  of  increasing  in¬ 
come  by  supplementing  it  with  garden  prod¬ 
ucts  and  poultry  raising  probably  should  re¬ 
ceive  some  attention.  These  are  merely  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  field  is  a  large  one. 

Supply,  Demand,  and  Prices 

Another  unit  in  economics  deals  with  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  and  prices.  Consumer  values 
here  would  certainly  deal  with  the  most 
expedient  time  to  buy.  For  instance,  it  is 
wise  to  buy  winter  clothing  toward  the  end 
of  the  winter  season  and  summer  clothing 
toward  the  end  of  the  summer  season. 

The  whole  idea  of  supply  and  demand,  of 
course,  can  be  applied  to  a  selection  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  job  seekers  should  be  in¬ 
spired  to  search  for  new  occupations  rather 
than  to  choose  old  ones  that  are  too  amply 
supplied. 

Supply  and  demand  should  influence  at¬ 
titudes  towards  labor  unions  and  strike 
policies.  For  example,  the  stagnation  of 
building  activity  is  largely  due  to  an  over¬ 
insistence  on  high  prices  for  labor;  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  due 
to  a  too  rapid  scaling-up  of  wages.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  this  unit,  this  abstract  theory  of 
economics  can  be  made  to  live  in  a  very’ 
dynamic  way. 

The  unit  on  banks  and  credit  would  cover 
the  whole  issue  of  installment  buying,  small - 
loan  companies,  and  credit  unions.  Credit 
should  be  taught  to  the  consumer  as  a  thing 
to  be  used  only  when  its  use  will  increase 
wealth,  or  wealth  and  happiness,  not  when 
its  use  merely  enables  the  consumer  to  con¬ 
sume  ahead  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

How  Shall  We  Safeguard  Buying? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  actu¬ 
ally  buying  commodities.  The  whole  issue 
involving  how  much  technical  knowledge  of 
the  various  things  offered  for  sale  is  prac¬ 
tical  has  not  been  settled  by  any  means. 

Many  authorities,  judged  by  their  state¬ 
ments  and  books,  seem  to  think  that  citizens 
tan  be  made  expert  in  their  ability  to  judge 
the  technical  and  intrinsic  values  of  the 
great  variety  of  commodities  offered  for 
sale.  I  doubt  that  this  can  be  done.  I  lean 
toward  the  theory  that  the  probable  solution 


^  About  E.  f.  McLuckie:  Instructor  and  super¬ 
visor,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Is  a  C.P.A.  and  has  two  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Has  served  in 
professional  organizations  and  contributed  to 
several  magazines,  including  this  one.  Has  had 
wide  and  varied  business  experience  in  addition 
to  teaching.  Hobby:  singing  and  leading  others 
in  tinging. 


to  the  problem  of  safeguarding  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  lies  in  government  supervision  in  so 
far  as  this  will  work,  and  in  the  profession¬ 
alizing  of  the  retailer  so  that  he  ceases  to 
be  a  mere  vending  machine  and  becomes  an 
expert  whose  services  are  available  to  the 
public. 

The  confidence  between  the  retailer  and 
the  customer  has  been  much  impaired  by  the 
more  or  less  radical  propaganda  about  busi¬ 
ness  growing  out  of  such  publications  as 
Your  Money’s  W'orth,  One  Hundred  Mil¬ 
lion  Guinea  Pigs,  and  the  Consumers’  Di¬ 
gest.  It  is  possible  that  the  consumer  might 
get  the  greatest  value  for  his  money  if  he 
cultivated  a  confidential  relationship  with 
his  grocer,  his  druggist,  and  his  clothing 
merchant,  rather  than  attempting  to  be  an 
expert  in  all  commodities  and  shopping  in¬ 
discriminately  in  the  grand  melee  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  the  unit  of  marketing,  we  could  point 
out  the  functions  of  the  middleman  and 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  him.  Readers’ 
Digest  recently  carried  an  article  entitled 
"Only  Saps  Pay  Retail  Prices.”  It  was 
pointed  out  that  about  20  per  cent  of  goods 
sold  to  consumers  is  sold  at  wholesale  prices 
through  the  friend-who-knows-a-friend  pro¬ 
cedure.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  developed  in  schools,  but  there 
are  probably  many  instances  where  one 
could  buy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
the  services  of  an  unneeded  middleman.  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  consumer’s  privilege 
if  he  can  do  it. 

In  the  unit  on  rent,  the  subject  of  housing 
could  be  discussed.  A  great  deal  has  been 
developed  lately  to  help  the  consumer  build 
or  buy  real  estate  intelligently.  Students 
should  be  put  in  touch  with  these  sources 
and,  in  addition,  should  w'ork  up  materials 
on  the  actual  buying  or  building  of  a  spe- 
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cific  home.  For  instance,  there  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  York  entitled  Property  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  which  purports  to  give  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  judge  the  value  of  a 
house. 

Those  who  have  been  through  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  building  or  buying  know,  cer¬ 
tainly,  that  the  common  man  is  a  ’'babe  in 
the  woods” — or  a  "babe  in  the  hands  of 
contractors.”  The  question  is  whether  we 
should  train  future  citizens  in  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  building,  or  whether  we  should  limit 
ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  available  tech¬ 
nical  services  of  an  architect. 

It  seems  strange  that,  in  teaching  com¬ 
mercial  law,  we  urge  people  not  to  attempt 
to  be  their  own  lawyers,  but  merely  to  know 
when  they  need  a  lawyer.  Yet,  in  consumer 
education,  we  quite  blandly  attempt  to  teach 
future  citizens  to  be  their  own  grocers,  their 
own  druggists,  their  own  clothiers,  their 
own  architects,  and  their  own  mechanical 
engineers.  The  more  we  proceed,  the  more 
futile  this  effort  seems  to  be  and  the  more 
a  dependence  on  the  available  trained 
middleman  seems  to  be  the  solution. 

Shall  We  Teach  Complaining? 

There  is  another,  less  tangible  field  of 
consumer  education  suggested  by  economics, 
which  one  discovers  during  a  lifetime  of  ex¬ 
perience.  An  article  entitled  "It  Pays  to 
Kick”  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  December,  1934.  Most  of  us  are  welt 
along  in  years  before  we  get  over  the  at¬ 
titude  of  accepting  what  is  offered  rather 
than  kicking  about  it.  We  pay  for  meals  that 
are  not  good,  for  accommodations  that  are 
unsatisfactory;  and  we  are  horrihed  when 
we  happen  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  grouch.  The  article  contends  that 
the  kicker  gets  more  value  for  his  money. 
Shall  we  teach  the  youngster  in  school  to 
become  a  kicker  and  an  objector? 

Most  of  us  develop  the  bargaining  in¬ 
stinct  late  in  life.  Most  of  us  accept  the 
price  offered.  Yet  people  get  ahead  and  get 
value  by  considering  the  price  offered  as  a 
beginning  point  of  bargaining.  Shall  we 
teach  children  to  become  bargainers  in  the 
Oriental  fashion?  Is  this  un-American?  If 


it  is  un-American,  we  must  admit  that  many 
un-Americans  are  making  money  out  of  it. 

Some  Old-Fashioned  Advice 

In  the  field  of  finance,  probably  some  old- 
fashioned  advice  would  have  more  con¬ 
sumer  value  than  technical  information  about 
stocks  and  bonds.  For  example: 

1.  When  you  get  financial  news  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  you  get  it  too  late. 

2.  When  everyone  is  buying  stocks,  you  sell; 
when  everybody  is  selling,  you  buy. 

3.  When  everybody  is  buying  real  estate,  you 
sell. 

4.  In  a  period  of  coming  inflation,  take  money 
out  of  the  bank  and  buy  things;  in  a  period  near 
the  peak  of  the  boom,  translate  things  into  money. 

5.  Rent  in  depressions. 

6.  Buy  before  recovery. 

7.  Never  borrow  from  a  finance  company  to 
pay  all  your  debts  at  once.  A  lot  of  little  debts 
won’t  squeeze  you,  but  one  big  one  will. 

8.  Never  buy  real  estate  on  a  shoe  string. 

9.  Beware  of  $500-down  propositions  on  real 
estate. 

10.  Never  have  a  second  mortgage. 

11.  Quantity  buying  saves  price  but  inspires 
waste. 

12.  It  pays  to  haggle  over  prices. 

13.  Limit  installment  buying  to  a  percentage 
of  your  wages. 

14.  Buy  conservative  styles  if  the  article  must 
last  some  years. 

15.  Pay  no  attention  to  public  testimonials. 

16.  Cultivate  reliable  stores. 

17.  Consult  a  lawyer  on  major  purchases;  three 
or  four  dollars  thus  spent  might  save  a  hundred. 
Buy  things  cheap,  where  cheap  things  will  do. 

The  whole  subject  of  insurance  is  very 
important.  The  buyer  of  insurance  should 
have  two  aims:  to  cover  the  risk  of  dying 
too  soon  and  the  risk  of  living  too  long. 
High-premium,  high-savings-value  policies 
are  often  the  worst  buys  from  the  protec¬ 
tion  standpoint.  Little  protection  is  as  bad 
as  no  protection.  Figure  the  percentage  that 
can  be  spent  for  insurance  and  weigh  the 
issue  between  protecting  the  family  and  sav¬ 
ing  for  old  age.  It  is  my  thought  that  the 
poor  man  cannot  do  both  adequately  and 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  protect  the  family 
with  the  cheapest  form  of  insurance  he  can 
buy. 

The  teaching  of  this  subject  in  schools 
often  exhibits  the  greatest  futility.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  underinsured  because  of 
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their  attempt  to  save  money  tor  old  age  in 
this  manner.  The  same  thing,  if  done  in 
fire  insurance,  would  be  laughable. 

Under  the  unit  on  money,  the  consumer 
should  learn  that  money  has  real  and  nomi¬ 
nal  values. 

Government  regulation  and  the  public 
utilities  are  subjects  often  covered  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  the  consumer’s 
point  of  view  could  be  w'orked  into  this 
study.  Civic  and  social  points  of  view  are 
certainly  involved,  but  how  can  one  use  this 
knowledge  to  his  immediate  advantage.^ 

First,  a  citizen  should  know  of  the  avail¬ 
able  opportunities  for  him  existing  in  semi¬ 
business,  Government-controlled  corpora¬ 
tions.  Whether  we  think  the  FHA,  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations  are  economically  sound, 
they  are  definitely  part  of  our  system,  and 
the  citizen  should  know  how  to  make  use 
of  these  advantages.  The  consumer-educa¬ 
tion  value,  therefore,  in  the  discussion  of 
these  organizations  would  result  from  show¬ 
ing  the  citizen  how  he  can  improve  his 
welfare  and  how  to  apply  for  the  assistance 
offered. 

It  might  be  consumer  education,  also,  to 
bring  out  the  avenues  of  remedy  against  ex¬ 
cessive  rates  and  malpractices  of  government- 
owned  as  well  as  of  privately  owned  public 
utilities. 


Economics  and  Propaganda 

Another  unit  is  usually  devoted  to  com¬ 
parative  social  and  economic  systems.  It  ap¬ 
pears  difficult  also  to  apply  this  in  the  con¬ 
sumer-education  way.  The  only  suggestion 
I  have  to  make  here  is  with  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  propaganda,  and  certainly 
this  is  a  very  important  issue.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  let  us  refer  to  the  October,  1939, 
edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  in  which  an 
article  entitled  "Guinea  Pigs,  Left  March!” 
by  Stanley  High  is  condensed  from  the 
Forum.  Mr.  High  indicates  that  consumer 
education  itself  may  be  a  vehicle  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  philosophies  of  sociology  and  eco¬ 
nomics  other  than  those  under  which  we 
live.  It  is  obvious  that  educators  are  not 
the  only  ones  concerned  with  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  ! 


This  is  a  broad  movement,  of  which  the 
educational  aspect,  and  particularly  its  ap¬ 
plication  in  commercial  education,  is  only  a 
small  phase. 

I  have  wondered  for  some  time  whether 
the  consumer  dilemma  was  not  being  over¬ 
emphasized  and  w’hether  the  consumer  can 
really  be  educated  in  an  effective  manner 
except  in  the  most  general  way.  If  Con¬ 
sumers'  Research,  Consumers  Union,  and 
all  the  other  bombardments  of  technical  in¬ 
formation  leave  educated  and  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  sense  of  frustration,  what  do  they 
do  to  the  average  man.^ 

I  lean  to  the  theory'  that  the  welfare  of 
the  average  man  will  ultimately  rest  in  the 
hands  of  honest  teachers,  honest  lawyers, 
honest  doctors,  honest  build*  s,  and  honest 
merchants. 

If  the  state  of  affairs  is  as  indicated  by 
some  crusaders  in  consumer  education,  then 
we  need  a  moral  rearmament  of  business¬ 
men.  I  think  that  a  spiritual  movement  of 
this  kind,  growing  out  of  the  schools,  out 
of  the  service  clubs,  and  out  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  will  do  much  more  for 
the  consumer  than  the  present  suspicion  and 
brick-bat  throwing. 


Paper  Shortage 

hroni  The  Gregg  Magazine,  London 
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Student  Teachers’ 
Department 

Conducted  by 

MARION  M.  LAMB 

Mary,  Alary,  so  contrary, 

How  can  your  teaching  grow/ 

You  never  read 
The  books  you  need 
And  to  meetings  you  won't  go! 

Mary,  Alary,  best  be  wary 
And  stifle  that  pretty  yawn. 

Before  it’s  too  late 
Get  up  to  date. 

For  time  is  marching  on! 


I  r  is  our  fate  as  teachers  to  Bounder — 
and  sometimes  founder — in  a  morass  of 
details:  planning  lessons,  marking  pa¬ 
pers,  making  out  tests,  scoring  tests,  super¬ 
vising  extracurricular  activities,  filling  out 
clerical  records,  attending  meetings,  con¬ 
ferring  with  parents  and  students,  and  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  community  activities. 

Confused  by  the  almost  superhuman  task 
of  trying  to  check  up  on  the  past  at  the 
same  time  that  we  plan  the  future,  we 
often  make  the  close-to-fatal  mistake  of 
neglecting  tomorrow’s  work  for  yesterday’s 
papers. 

We  soon  find  ourselves  akin  to  old  Jim  Jay, 
who  "got  stuck  fast  in  yesterday’’;  we  sink 
into  the  oblivion  of  those  who  are  neither 
seen  nor  heard  outside  classroom  w-alls. 
Not  for  us  are  the  conventions;  not  for  us 
the  business  shows;  not  for  us  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  nonprofessional  reading  that 
deepens  our  understanding.  We  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  up  with  our  own 
classes,  we  tell  ourselves,  complacently  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  mental  reservations  about  teach¬ 
ers  who  take  time  out  to  look  to  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  failing  to 
keep  professionally  alert,  but  we  shall  omit 
the  obvious  sermons  that  could  be  preached 
a'bout  the  young  teacher  who  willingly 
crawls  up  on  that  well-known  shelf  be¬ 


cause  she  thinks  it  just  isn’t  worth  her 
while  to  exert  herself  beyond  the  minimum 
effort  required  to  corner  a  pay  check.  Some 
day  she  will  discover  that  the  penalty  of 
becoming  a  "back  number’’  in  any  vocation 
or  situation  is  more  galling  than  the  work 
required  to  keep  in  step  with  the  times. 

Surely  all  of  us  who  have  ever  observed 
a  teacher  with  a  1914  outlook  attempting  to 
teach  a  1941  class  have  promised  ourselves 
that  we  won’t  go  to  sleep  on  the  job.  We 
realize — at  the  beginning,  anyway — that  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  a  modern,  professional  point  of 
view  blocks  a  teacher’s  growth  and  progress 
and  reflects  upon  her  judgment  and  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  a  teacher  should 
be  able  to  plan  her  work  so  that  she  has 
time  for  personal  recreation  and  profes¬ 
sional  advancement. 

Magazine  Reading 

We  can’t  all  attend  national  and  local 
conventions;  we  are  not  all  granted  visit¬ 
ing  days  to  other  schools.  Some  of  us 
cannot  afford  to  travel  during  summer  va¬ 
cations,  and  some  of  us  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  summer  schools.  But  we  can  all  read; 
and  a  well-planned  reading  program,  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  reference  materials, 
w'ill  help  us  immeasurably  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Every  teacher  should  read  at  least  two 
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current  educational  magazines.  One  should 
cover  her  field  of  specialization,  and  the 
other  should  be  more  comprehensive  in 
scope.  Business  teachers  would  do  well  to 
read  in  addition  at  least  one  business  maga¬ 
zine  and  several  popular  magazines  that 
publish  business  articles. 

Magazines  covering  business  education  in¬ 
clude: 

The  Business  Education  W  orld,  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York 
The  Gregg  Writer,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York 

Journal  of  Business  Education,  Trethaway  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 
Balance  Sheet,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

In  addition  to  these  magazines,  there  are 
several  excellent  state  and  local  commercial- 
education  publications. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  all  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  magazines  that  deserve  mention. 
You  may  find  that  your  favorite  periodical 
is  not  included  in  the  following  list,  which 
means  nothing  at  all  except  that  reading 
habits  and  tastes  differ.  Certainly  the  fol¬ 
lowing  magazines  are  worth  your  attention, 
incomplete  and  personal  though  the  listing 
may  be. 

Clearing  House,  207  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Curriculum  Journal,  George  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Educational  Method,  Department  of  Supervisors 
and  Directors  of  Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Educational  Record,  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
High  School  Journal,  University  of  North  Oro- 
lina.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Journal  of  Educational  Research,  A.  S.  Barr,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Nation’s  Schools,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
Progressive  Education,  Progressive  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  221  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

School  and  Society,  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education,  Inc.,  425  West  123d  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

School  Review,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  magazines, 
we  should  list  the  time-saving  digests: 


The  Business  Education  Digest  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  J.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill.  This  magazine  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Business  Teachers  Association. 

The  Education  Digest  is  excellent  gen¬ 
eral  reading.  The  address  is  Post  Office  Box 
100,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  National  Business  Education  Quar¬ 
terly,  published  by  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  the  N.E.A.,  is  standard 
reading  for  teachers  and  administrators  in : 
our  field.  Communications  about  the  Quar¬ 
terly  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Swan¬ 
son,  Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Tempe, 
Arizona. 

For  information  about  the  Tri-State  Busi¬ 
ness  Educator,  address  Elizabeth  A.  Seberry, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Yearbooks 

Yearbooks  merit  special  consideration,  for 
they  hold  a  wealth  of  practical  suggestions  I 
for  the  teacher  of  business  subjects.  From 
the  yearbooks  of  the  N.B.T.A.  (formerly 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation), 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Southern  Business  Educator’s  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Commercial  Education 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity,  you  can  garner  the  treasure  of 
many  experienced  minds  in  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  read  these  yearbooks  without  clar¬ 
ifying  your  own  objectives  in  your  subject 
matter  and  adding  to  your  knowledge  of 
the  various  methods  used  to  reach  those  ob¬ 
jectives. 

These  yearbooks  comprise  an  excellent 
foundation  for  your  professional  library  and 
constitute  one  substantial  argument  for  be¬ 
longing  to  the  professional  associations  they 
represent,  for  if  you  belong  to  one  of  these 
associations,  you  get  the  association’s  year¬ 
book  without  any  charge  beyond  your  mem¬ 
bership  dues. 

Most  of  you  know'  that  the  articles  in 
these  yearbooks  are  records  of  speeches  de¬ 
livered  at  conventions,  which  makes  the 
b(X)ks  doubly  valuable  to  those  unable  to 
attend  the  conventions. 
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General  and  Professional  Books 

The  number  of  professional  and  related 
books  you  read  will  probably  depend  upon 
your  interest  rather  than  upon  your  income, 
all  popular  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

If  you  wish  to  know  something  about 
these  books,  but  do  not  have  the  time  to 
read  them  (this  sounds  familiar!),  you  can 
learn  a  great  deal  by  scanning  publishers’ 
catalogues  and  reading  book  reviews. 

Most  educational  journals  carry  book  re¬ 
views;  the  Book  Review  Digest,  the  New 
York  Times  Index,  and  the  Education  In¬ 
dex  are  very  helpful. 

h'or  reviews  of  subscription  books,  such 
as  encyclopedias  and  sets  of  books,  the 
quarterly  Subscription  Books  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  1930  to 
date,  is  useful. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  only  one  spe¬ 
cial  index  covering  elementary  and  high 
school  textbooks:  the  American  Educational 
Catalog. 

Little  can  be  said  here  about  buying  pro¬ 
fessional  books  except  this:  Before  you  buy 
your  books,  find  out  directly  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  books  whether  or  not  you 
are  entitled  to  a  teacher’s  discount.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  furthermore,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
buy  your  books  to  advantage  through  the 
school  office — and  it  would  be  a  strange  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  would  object  to  extending 
the  schcx)l  discount  to  you  when  you  are 
buying  books  related  to  your  work.  (Not 
so  incidentally,  your  virtue  in  buying  such 
books  would  certainly  shine  in  the  sanctum 
sanctorum.) 


Bibliographies 

If  you  ever  find  yourself  in  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  position  of  having  to  assemble  a 
bibliography  on  a  subject  about  which  you 
know  little  or  nothing,  don’t  resign  from 
the  task  with  the  admission  that  you  have 
no  information  at  hand  or  that  your  in¬ 
formation  is  not  up  to  date.  Get  into  ac¬ 
tion.  You  might  with  profit  follow  a  course 
somewhat  like  this: 

1.  Ask  your  librarian  for  advice  and  avail  your¬ 
self  of  all  the  help  she  offers. 

2.  Write  to  the  publishing  house  that  sells 
most  of  the  textbooks  in  your  department,  and 


ask  them  if  they  know  where  you  can  get  hold 
of  good  bibliographies  on  your  subject. 

3.  Write  to  someone  who  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  in  the  field.  For  example,  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  you  are  seeking  aid  is  co-opera¬ 
tive  secretarial  training,  you  would  do  well  to 
write  to  William  E.  Haines,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware. 

4.  Write  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for 
any  bibliographies  they  may  have  on  your  sub¬ 
ject. 

5.  While  you  are  waiting  for  answers  to  these 
urgent  calls  for  help,  start  with  the  Education 
Index,  proceeding  from  it  to  any  other  reference 
books  your  librarian  may  suggest,  making  your 
own  bibliography  as  well  as  you  can. 

As  you  know,  many  magazines  publish 
bibliographies  on  various  topics  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  save  these, 
even  though  at  the  time  they  seem  unrelated 
to  your  work.  A  good  file  of  bibliographies 
may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  later  in  your  teaching  career.  It  is 
one  thing  to  bring  a  bibliography  up  to  date ; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  start  from  scratch 
to  assemble  a  bibliography. 

This  year  we  have  the  first  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  Index,  a  Delta  Pi  Ep¬ 
silon  publication  edited  by  Eugene  H. 
Hughes  and  published  by  the  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  World.  Articles  relating  to  any 
and  all  phases  of  business  education  have 
been  selected  from  1940  business  publica¬ 
tions,  yearbooks,  and  professional  magazines, 
and  classified  for  easy  reference.  This  will 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  assembling  bibli¬ 
ographies.  If  you  don’t  have  a  personal 
copy  of  the  Business  Education  Index,  you 
will  probably  find  one  in  your  local  library. 

Reference  Books 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  list  all  the 
reference  books  that  should  be  mentioned  in 
a  valid  list,  but  rather  than  abandon  the 
subject  because  of  space  limitations,  let  us 
consider  six  or  seven  outstanding  sources. 

Education  Index,  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  New  York,  monthly,  ex¬ 
cept  for  July  and  August.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important  reference  book 
for  educators.  It  lists  all  educational  books 
except  high  school  and  elementary  text¬ 
books;  it  covers  all  articles  in  important 
publications.  There  are  references  to  edu- 
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cational  articles  appearing  in  noneducational 
periodicals,  as  well  as  to  many  bulletins, 
reports,  and  special  publications  of  interest 
to  educators. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Edtnation  Publications, 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  publications  cover 
subjects  on  every  phase  of  education.  Since 
1867,  the  U.  S.  Othce  of  Education  has 
attempted  to  make  known  the  findings  of 
research,  largely  through  publications  and 
conferences. 

Publications  include  findings  on  accredit¬ 
ed  higher  institutions  and  accredited  sec¬ 
ondary'  schools;  Guidance  Leaflets;  Voreign 
Education  Leaflets;  Selected  and  Annotated 
Bibliographies  on  Current  Educational 
Problems;  Health  Education  Series;  Home 
Economics  Circulars;  Industrial  Education 
Circulars;  Community  Leaflets;  Library  Leaf¬ 
lets;  Research  Studies  in  Education,  1926 
to  date;  Rural  School  Leaflets;  and  Teach¬ 
ers'  Leaflets  on  Teachers'  Problems. 

National  Education  Association  Publica¬ 
tions,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  another  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  educational  topic.  N.E.A.  Per¬ 
sonal  Growth  Leaflets  have  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention.  They  cost  but  1  cent  apiece  and  in¬ 
clude  the  following  titles  of  interest  to  com¬ 
merce  teachers;  The  Growing  Teacher,  A 
Primer  of  Taxation,  The  New  Commercial 
Program,  How  to  Become  an  Expert  Typist, 
How  I  Found  AI)’  fob,  Ethics  for  Teachers, 
How  to  Secure  a  Teaching  Position,  The 
Economy  of  Abundance,  The  Challenge  of 
Unemployment,  Teaching  Economics  to 
Children,  and  Economic  Systems  in  the 
United  States. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature, 
published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York.  This  is  a  good  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  popular  and  general  pub¬ 
lications. 

Vertical  File  Service,  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  listing  the  pamphlets 
and  materials  procurable  at  low-  cost  or  at 
no  cost. 

Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  New 
York.  This  is  a  weekly  service,  valuable 
for  its  materials  on  educational  legislation, 
recent  government  publications,  educational 


directories,  and  bulletins  of  interest  to 
school  administrators. 

American  Educational  Catalog,  published 
by  P.  R.  Bow'ker  Company,  62  West  45th 
Street,  New  York.  This  catalogue  lists  high 
school  and  elementary  textbooks  according 
to  subject  matter. 

Conclusion 

The  moral  is  obvious.  A  bit  of  money 
.ind  a  fair  amount  of  time  wisely  invested 
will  keep  us  out  of  the  dodo  class.  And 
who  wants  to  be  a  dodo.^ 

Assignment 

This  ont  is  easy,  but  it  takes  time.  You’ll 
know  something  when  you  have  finished  the  as¬ 
signment,  though,  and  that’s  an  advantage. 

Get  copies  of  all  the  periodicals  named  in 
the  section  on  magazines.  You  can  procure  old 
copies  of  these  magazines  if  you  write  to  the 
publishers  and  ask  for  sample  copies.  Read 
these  copies  thoroughly,  analyzing  them  as  you 
read.  Then  summarize  the  educational  purpose  j 
of  each  magazine  in  one  or  two  sentences.  For  \ 
example,  you  will  find  the  Journ.il  of  Educational 
Research  entirely  different  in  aim  and  scope  from 
the  Clearing  House. 

In  other  words,  you  should  emphasize  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  each  magazine  so  that  you 
may  know  which  ones  best  fill  your  professional  | 
needs. 


O  GORDON  RUDY,  principal  of  the  Enola  ) 
O.  (  Pennsylvania  )  High  School  for  the  past  ( 
nine  years  and  head  of  the  business  depart-  * 

ment  of  the  same 
school  for  the  past 

fifteen  years,  has  been 

elected  director  of 
business  education  in  i 

the  William  Penn  I 

Senior  High  School, 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  appointment 
will  become  effective 
July  1. 

Mr.  Rudy  holds  de-  ! 

grees  from  Rider  Col-  } 

lege,  Elizabethtow’n 
College,  and  New'  York  University.  He  is  . 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Business  Edu¬ 
cators’  Association  and  has  held  office  in 

many  other  professional  organizations.  He 

is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  administrative 
w’ork,  Mr.  Rudy  has  had  varied  business  ex¬ 
perience. 
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Jobs — A  Community  Responsibility 

No,  9  of  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  Series 
SIDNEY  and  MARY  EDLUND 


XPERIHNCED  citizens  can  be  drafted 
to  help  the  young  people  of  their  com¬ 
munities  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  business. 

When  we  started  a  Man  Marketing  Clinic 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  we  decided  to 
have  a  panel  of  eighty  persons  to  act  as 
consultants  to  those  who  presented  their  job 
problems.  On  our  list  were  the  heads  of 
the  high  school,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  K.  of  C.,  a  labor  group, 
the  Rotary'  Club,  and  a  score  of  other  organ¬ 
izations.  There  were  also  many  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  and  women. 

We  told  each  person  the  purpose  of  the 
Clinic  and  explained  that  his  only  obliga¬ 
tion  was  to  be  present  at  one  meeting  each 
month.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  list  accepted. 
Meetings  have  been  held  one  evening  each 
week,  and  we  have  had  from  twelve  to 
twenty  panel  members  at  each  session. 

How  Consultants  Can  Help  Students 

Such  counselors  can  give  valuable  aid  to 
those  school  seniors  who  have  been  working 
an  their  vocational  problems  along  the  lines 
described  in  our  previous  articles  in  the 
BusiNi-ss  Education  World,  These  pupils 
will  have  analyzed  their  own  assets,  and 
many  will  know  what  they  want  to  do  and 
why.  Some  will  have  clear,  long-range  ob¬ 
jectives.  A  number  will  have  campaigns 
worked  out  to  help  them  land  their  begin¬ 
ning  jobs. 

Since  many  will  have  thought  deeply 
about  their  job  problems  and  will  have 
much  of  their  material  in  concise,  written 
form,  it  will  be  relatively  simple  for  the 
consultants  present  to  grasp  the  vocational 
problems  of  these  pupils  and  to  give  con¬ 
structive  suggestions.  They  can  help  the 
young  people  to  clarify  their  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives;  they  can  point  out  how  the  pro¬ 


posed  job  campaigns  may  be  improved;  they 
can  often  give  the  pupils  suggestions  as  to 
where  to  look  for  the  jobs  they  want,  and 
sometimes  definite  job  leads. 

Some  Case  Histories 

Many  of  the  suggestions  made  will  be 
similar  to  those  in  the  school  Clinics  where 
only  the  instructor  and  the  pupils  were 
present.  But  there  will  be  many  others  that 
could  come  only  from  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  specific  industries  or  firms. 

For  example,  a  young  man  wanted  a  steno¬ 
graphic  job  as  a  stepping  stone  to  executive 
work.  His  record  in  school  was  good.  He 
could  take  dictation  rapidly  and  transcribe 
accurately.  One  of  the  men  in  the  Clinic, 
a  railroad  executive,  pointed  out  that  in 
many  railroad  offices  male  stenographers 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  for  promotion 
if  they  are  good.  Seniority  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  advancement  of  most  rail¬ 
road  workers.  The  stenographer  or  personal 
assistant  of  an  executive  is  not  subject  to 
seniority  rules.  Hence,  he  can  move  forward 
rapidly  on  sheer  ability.  If  he  can  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  quickly,  it  is  likely  to  be  thrust 
upon  him.  This  tip  caused  the  young  man 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  in  the  railroad 
field,  and  he  found  the  opportunity  he 
wanted  in  the  General  Passenger  Agent’s 
office  of  one  of  our  great  railroads. 

A  girl  who  had  done  very  well  in  amateur 
theatricals  wanted  to  get  into  radio.  One  of 
the  consultants  who  had  many  contacts  in 
the  radio  industry  told  her  the  names  and 
addresses  of  six  men  who  made  a  practice 
of  auditioning  beginners.  He  told  her,  too, 
some  of  the  characteristics  in  which  these 
men  were  particularly  interested.  He  added 
the  names  of  several  men  who  he  knew 
would  not  audition  beginners. 

Another  girl  asked  that  her  prospecting 
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letter  for  a  typist’s  job  be  criticized.  In  that 
letter  she  stated  that  her  typing  speed  was 
sixty  words  a  minute.  One  of  the  consultants 
said  he  had  no  idea  how  fast  that  was. 
Neither  had  most  of  the  other  business  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Clinic,  although  many  of  them 
employed  stenographers.  Since  she  was  both 
a  rapid  and  accurate  typist,  she  wanted  to 
make  her  unusual  qualifications  quite  clear  to 
her  prospects.  She  decided,  therefore,  to 
state  the  number  of  full-length  pages  that 
she  could  type  accurately  in  an  hour.  Anyone 
would  understand  such  information  as  that. 

Young  people  who  did  not  know  what 
they  wanted  to  do  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  the  consultants  where  they 
could  put  their  talents  to  work.  These  young 
people  already  had  a  fair  idea  of  their 
qualifications.  In  classes,  they  had  learned 
what  qualifications  are  likely  to  interest  em¬ 
ployers.  They  could  often  demonstrate  clear¬ 
ly  that  they  were  dependable  or  that  they 
possessed  initiative,  that  they  could  work 
well  with  their  hands,  that  they  were  accu¬ 
rate  at  figures,  or  that  they  worked  well  with 
other  people. 

Most  of  the  consultants  had  at  some  time 
hired  young  people  just  out  of  school  and 
had  found  that  few  of  them  had  given  much 
thought  to  their  qualifications.  The  consul¬ 
tants  were  delighted,  therefore,  to  see  that 
these  young  people  who  had  been  through 
the  school  Clinic  had  analyzed  their  own 
problems.  Naturally,  the  older  people  were 
glad  to  point  out  places  where  the  young 
people  might  hope  to  get  satisfactory  be¬ 
ginning  jobs. 

Sometimes  the  consultants  are  able  to  help 
young  people  to  realize  that  opportunities 
to  learn  and  to  advance  are  of  more  im¬ 
portance  in  most  instances  than  larger  pay 
with  little  chance  to  learn.  They  can  often 
give  young  people  needed  confidence  to  go 
ahead  more  actively  with  their  search  for 
a  really  satisfactory  job.  And  all  who  at¬ 
tend,  even  though  they  do  not  present  their 
cases,  will  profit  thereby. 

Some  suggestions  will  usually  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  consultants.  Point  out  that 
the  pupils  are  interested  in  details  about  be¬ 
ginning  jobs — the  qualifications,  the  duties, 
the  pay,  and  where  the  job  may  lead.  They 


Mary  Edlund  Sidney  Edlund 


Sidney  Edlund  heads  a  linn  of  business  con 
sultants  and  is  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Man 
Marketing  Clinic.  Mary  Edlund  is  co-author  j 
with  him  of  Pick  Your  Job — and  Land  It!  (Pren-  I 
tice-Hall)  and  a  director  of  the  Man  Marketing  ' 
Clinic 


are  interested  in  knowing  why  employers 
w'ant  some  young  people  and  why  they 
turn  others  down.  They  would  like  to 
know  whether  their  qualifications  fit  them 
for  specific  beginning  jobs.  Finally,  they  * 
want  frank  criticism  of  their  own  plans 
and  campaigns  to  land  jobs.  Experienced 
counselors  will  not  tell  the  young  people 
what  to  do.  They  will  cause  the  young 
people  to  think  out  their  problems,  giving 
them  all  the  help  possible  in  reaching  a 
sound  course  of  action. 

) 

Some  Man  Marketing  Clinics  for  stu¬ 
dents  operate  only  during  the  late  spring. 
In  such  cases,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
two  or  more  meetings  each  week. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Clinic 

The  purpose  of  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  ' 
is  not  to  make  job  contacts  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  employers,  although  definite  job 
offers  sometimes  result.  It  is,  rather,  to 
help  the  young  people  to  view  their  job 
problems  through  the  eyes  of  seasoned  busi¬ 
ness  executives,  to  help  them  build  up  a 
method  of  job  hunting  that  will  serve  them 
now,  next  year,  or  five  years  from  now, 
whenever  they  are  ready  for  another  job. 
The  students  who  attend  cannot  fail  to  get 
real  benefit  from  such  meetings,  and  it  is 
quite  common  for  the  consultants  to  say  that 
they  get  fully  as  much  out  of  the  meetings 
as  do  the  young  people. 
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Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Editor 


A  New  Day  in  Economic  Geography 

T.  M.  GREENE 


The  objective  of  our  economic  geog¬ 
raphy  course  is  to  explain  the  influence 
of  natural  conditions  on  man,  his  in¬ 
dustries,  and  his  problems.  The  course  is 
divided  into  nine  units.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  teaching,  these  units  con¬ 
tain  uhut  pupils  study  and  how  they  study 
it.  Each  unit  is  divided  into  six  parts. 

The  nine  units  are  as  follows: 

i  1.  The  Relation  of  Natural  Factors  to  Man’s 
,  Fconomic  Activities 

11.  The  Application  of  Scientific  Knowledge  to 
Man’s  Activities 

111.  The  Economic  Agents  in  Production 

IV.  The  Clothing  Industries 

V.  The  Food  Industries 

VI.  The  Building  Industries 

VII.  Basic  Equipment  Industries 

VIII.  Conserving  Our  Natural  Resources 

IX.  The  Economic  Life  of  Metropolitan  Balti¬ 
more 

The  first  three  units  provide  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  study  of  the  basic  factors  in  production 
,  — natural,  scientific,  and  economic — because 
these  factors  run  through  all  production, 
and  an  understanding  of  them  is  essential  to 
any  clear  comprehension  of  succeeding  units. 
Throughout  the  course,  the  influence  of  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  on  our  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems  is  stressed. 

I  Each  unit  is  divided  into  six  parts,  as 
follows: 

Objectives.  The  concepts  to  be  learned ;  the 
focal  point  of  all  the  content  and  activities. 

Scope.  A  description  of  the  area  of  the  unit. 
This  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  outline  of  subject 
matter. 


♦  About  T.  Af.  Greene:  Supervisor  of  business 
education,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
Formerly  assistant  principal,  Milbum  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  High  School,  and  head  of  the  com¬ 
merce  department,  Goldsboro  (North  Carolina) 
High  School.  Degrees  from  the  Bowling 
Green  (Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce  and 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  Has  also  had 
varied  business  experience. 


Approach.  Suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the 
teacher  can  create  interest  in  the  new  unit. 

Activities.  Things  for  the  pupils  to  do  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  particular  objective. 

Evaluation.  Suggestions  for  testing  pupils’ 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  unit. 

Bibliography.  Books,  current  material,  and 
teaching  aids  useful  in  the  work  of  the  unit. 

A  visitor  coming  into  the  new  economic- 
geography  class  at  our  school  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  startled  at  the  informal  gathering 
we  represent — entirely  different  from  the 
geography  class  of  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

The  pupils  know,  when  they  enter  the 
room,  that  they  are  going  to  be  free  to 
work  together,  to  discuss  common  problems, 
and  to  plan  activities.  They  talk  over  things 
with  their  neighbors  and  have  the  privilege 
of  moving  about  the  room.  The  desks  are 
arranged  in  groups  to  facilitate  committee 
work. 

A  typical  classroom  activity  is  one  recently 
completed  from  a  unit  of  work  on  the  cloth¬ 
ing  industry.  The  class  was  divided  into 
four  committees  in  order  to  study  the  topic, 
"What  science  and  invention  have  done  for 
the  clothing  industries.”  A  description  of 
the  work  of  one  committee  will  explain  our 
procedures. 

Committee  1  made  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  machinery  on  the  industries  providing 
textiles.  This  committee  studied  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  Har¬ 
greaves;  the  use  of  steam,  water,  and  elec¬ 
trical  power  for  textile  manufacturing;  and 
the  cotton-planting  and  cotton-picking  ma¬ 
chines,  which  the  Rust  brothers,  of  Texas,  re¬ 
cently  introduced  into  their  own  state  and 
also  into  Russia. 

From  the  store  of  reference  material  avail¬ 
able  in  the  classroom  at  all  times,  pupils 
read  widely  for  background  and  then  com¬ 
piled  the  data  in  outline  form. 

A  member  of  the  committee  was  chosen 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  material  and  pre- 
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sent  it  to  the  class.  Appropriate  illustrative 
materials,  such  as  pictures  of  machinery  and 
of  manufacturing  plants,  were  prepared.  The 
report  was  first  presented  to  the  committee 
tor  criticisms  and  suggestions.  These  wrre 
incorporated  by  the  committeeman  chosen 
to  talk,  and  the  report  was  then  presented 
to  the  class. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  is  the 
discussion  that  follows  reports.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  is  very  democratic  in  that  it  gives 
each  pupil  a  chance  to  state  his  opinions 
freely,  to  add  additional  information,  to  raise 
questions,  and  otherwise  to  exchange  ideas 
with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

In  addition  to  committee  reports  there 
are  other  activities.  For  example,  each  pupil 
may,  if  he  likes,  choose  to  do  a  piece  of 
original  work  relating  to  the  unit.  One  boy, 
in  the  unit  on  the  clothing  industry,  made 
a  model  of  a  primitive  loom  and  demon¬ 
strated  its  operation  to  the  class.  Generally, 
there  is  also  some  kind  of  continuing  activ¬ 
ity,  which  runs  throughout  the  unit.  For 
several  weeks  the  students  worked  on  a  tex¬ 
tile  or  clothing  scrapbook,  which  created 
much  interest  among  the  members  of  the 


New  E.  C.  T.  A. 

Four  new  officers  were  elected  at 

the  forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
held  at  Boston,  April  9  to  12. 

Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  secretary  of  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  elected 
president;  and  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  supervisor 
of  secondary  commercial  education,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  was  elected  vice-president.  Dr. 
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group.  The  pupils  were  interested  in  the 
work  done  by  their  companions,  as  well  as 
in  the  scraptx)oks  they  themselves  planned  1 
and  produced.  f 

After  a  new  unit  of  work  is  introduced,  j 
the  teacher  divides  his  time  between  class  ! 
discussion  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  ! 
groups.  He  may  help  to  locate  additional 
materials,  make  suggestions  for  improving 
a  piece  of  written  work,  criticize  an  out¬ 
line  for  a  talk,  or  assist  in  gathering  material 
for  a  graph  or  chart  to  be  used  in  an  oral  [ 
report  or  for  a  display  on  one  of  the  bulle-  ! 
tin  boards.  v 

Students  are  not  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
single  textbook,  as  in  some  other  classes,  but 
obtain  information  from  many  reference 
books  on  hand  in  the  classroom.  This  meth-  : 
od  is  an  advantage  over  the  one-book  meth-  i 
od,  because  students  are  encouraged  to  read 
widely. 

As  the  students  work  alone  or  in  groups, 
they  are  encouraged  to  become  self-reliant 
and  co-operative,  to  do  their  own  thinking, 
to  be  tolerant  of  the  opinions  and  ideas  of 
others,  and  to  be  original  and  creative  in  ap¬ 
proach  and  execution. 

Officers  Elected 

I 

Noel  P.  Laird,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col-  i 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  Paul  M.  | 
Boynton,  head  of  the  commercial  department,  ’ 
Central  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  I 
were  elected  to  the  executive  board. 

Baltimore  has  been  chosen  as  next  year’s 
convention  city. 

A  more  complete  report  of  the  convention  J 
will  be  published  in  the  June  B.E.W.  ‘ 


Noel  P.  Laird 


Paul  M.  Boynton 
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A  Monthly  B.E.W.  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 
Supervisor  of  Coviuiercial  Educutiou 
Public  Schools,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


WE  are  interested  in  part-time  co¬ 
operative  business  classes  and  hope 
to  establish  some  such  classes  in 
addition  to  those  in  retail  selling,”  writes 
1.  W.  Soderberg,  of  the  Proviso  Township 
High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois.  "Our  part- 
time  retail-selling  course  is  meeting  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  we  should  like  to  try 
others.” 

So  runs  the  gist  of  inquiries  about  the 
organization  of  co-operative  classes. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that 
teachers  are  developing  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  "functionalizing”  business  educa¬ 
tion.  The  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  shedding  its 
feeble  rays  across  the  valley  between  the 
school  and  the  employer.  That  the  dawn 
will  "come  up  like  thunder,”  when  once 
under  way,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

Co-operative  education  is  not  new.  It  is 
the  oldest  kind  of  education.  Master  work¬ 
men  employed  apprentices  centuries  before 
formal  schools  were  heard  of.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  education  has  "progressed”  so 
far  that  it  no  longer  feels  the  need  for  the 
assistance  of  the  master  workman.  He  has 
remained  a  remote  anonymity  while  we  have 
turned  high-sounding  phrases  and  developed 
well-intentioned  theories  high  in  our  ivory 
towers. 

To  be  sure,  w'e  have  "surveyed”  the  em¬ 
ployer  from  time  to  time  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  the  occupational  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  School  administrators  have  not  been 
unwilling  to  ask  their  trustees  for  specialists 
in  virtually  every  field  of  education;  yet  a 
liaison  officer  between  the  school  and  the 
employing  business  community  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  luxury. 


We  have  been  heard  to  speak  of  our 
graduates  as  if  they  were  shiny  new  "fin¬ 
ished  products,”  rolling  off  the  end  of  an 
assembly  line.  As  long  as  we  even  imply 
that  we  are  finishing  the  training  job,  we 
invite  criticism. 

Few'  will  deny  that  the  school,  however 
efficient,  can  but  begin  the  long  process  of 
preparing  for  vocational  competency.  The 
employer  must  take  up  where  the  school 
leaves  off;  moreover,  it  is  up  to  the  school 
to  show'  him  that  he  has  that  responsibility. 
How  much  better  it  is  if  he  assumes  that 
responsibility  while  the  student  is  still  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  school ! 

The  national  defense  effort  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  skilled  workers, 
especially  in  the  mechanical  fields.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  trend  toward  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education  will  persist  long  after  the 
emergency  has  passed,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  business  education  will 
not  suffer  its  share  of  the  enrollment  loss — 
that  is,  unless  business  education  can  be 
modernized  along  sound  vocational  lines. 

Vocational  education  (trades  and  indus¬ 
tries  and  distributive  education)  has  caused 
its  program  to  stem  directly  from  the  needs 
of  the  employer.  It  has  substantially  demon¬ 
strated  that  co-operative  part-time  education 
is  not  a  fad,  but  a  sound,  practicable  edu¬ 
cational  procedure.  Consequently,  vocational 
education  has  enjoyed  the  highest  type  of 
community  support  and  approval. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country  arc  successfully  employing  a 
wide  variety  of  plans  of  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness  education,  the  movement  has  just  begun 
to  take  root.  Schools  now  considering  the 
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adoption  of  a  plan  can  profit  by  this  early 
experience. 

Inquiry  and  Comment 

Franklin  Butt,  of  the  Rossford  (Ohio) 
High  School,  asks,  ”Could  a  co-operative  sec¬ 
retarial-training  course  be  worked  out  under 
the  George-Deen  Act?” 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Inquiries  of  this  type  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Business  Education  Service, 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  official  reply.  Certain  types 
of  part-time  classes  in  vocational  education 
may  be  reimbursed  from  Federal  funds. 
Whether  or  not  secretarial  training  may 
share  in  these  funds  is  a  matter  for  official 
interpretation. 

Mrs.  Helen  McCormick  Johnston,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  has  this  to  say  about 
co-operative  business  education:  "Where 
placement  is  a  problem,  co-operative  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  fine  thing,  and  I  am  for  it  on  the 
condition  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
sacrifice  any  of  the  advanced  training  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Placement  is  a  universal  problem,  even  in 
these  days  of  rapidly  expanding  national  de¬ 
fense,  when  it  is  difficult  to  find  enough 
people  to  fill  the  jobs. 

In  many  localities  we  have  seen  a  dismal 
job  outlook  turn  into  a  "seller’s  market” 
overnight,  especially  in  so  far  as  young  men 
are  concerned.  Whichever  way  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  runs,  the  school  has  a  responsibility  for 
placement  and  early  vocational  adjustment. 

The  values  accruing  from  the  co-operative 
job  experience  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
placement.  Infinitely  more  important  are 
those  values  that  arise  from  the  development 
of  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  work,  re¬ 
fined  business  behavior,  an  understanding  of 
the  need  for  accuracy,  a  knowledge  of  actual 
working  conditions,  improved  skill  perform¬ 
ance,  and  a  nominal  financial  income  while 
on  the  job. 

While  many  co-operatives  retain  their  jobs 
permanently  after  graduation,  a  great  many 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  If  all  the  par¬ 
ticipating  employers  retained  their  co-opera¬ 
tives  as  permanent  employees,  the  co-ordi¬ 
nator  would  indeed  have  a  staggering  job. 


It  would  be  necessary  to  enlist  a  complete  I 
new  group  of  participating  employers  for 
each  new  class !  Moreover,  a  co-operative 
program  should  complement  rather  than 
penalize  the  advanced  training  program. 

Mrs.  Johnston  enumerates,  in  her  letter, 
what  she  has  observed  to  be  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  co-operative  part- 
time  business  education.  We  should  right¬ 
fully  consider  such  matters  before  embark¬ 
ing  upon  any  new  course  of  action. 

In  appraising  any  two  or  more  courses  of 
action  open  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  seek  that 
course  which  is  perfect.  Naturally,  it  does 
not  exist.  We  must,  instead,  carefully  weigh 
all  courses  open  to  us  and  select  the  one 
that  seems  to  possess  the  most  advantages 
and  the  fewest  disadvantages.  Once  our  de¬ 
cision  is  made,  we  must  direct  our  powers 
toward  minimizing  the  effects  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages. 

The  success  of  a  co-operative  program  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  things.  Obviously,  it  can¬ 
not  succeed  without  the  constructive  support 
of  the  teachers,  the  students,  the  adminis¬ 
trators,  the  parents,  and  the  employing  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Recalcitrance  on  the  part 
of  any  one  of  these  factors  will  produce  a 
breakdown.  : 

No  educational  procedure  can  be  stronger 
than  those  charged  w'ith  its  administration. 
Many  pitfalls  confront  co-operative  business 
education.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended  as 
a  panacea. 

One  should  not  assume,  from  a  discussion 
of  a  co-operative  plan,  that  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  concerned  entirely  with  vocational 
objectives.  Personal-use  values  are  in  no  way  | 
sacrificed.  Social-business  subjects  are  still 
vital  prevocational  prerequisites. 

Temple  University ^  Philadelphia 

Harrison  Myers,  Jr.,  director  of  curriculum 
for  the  School  of  Intensive  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing,  Temple  University,  tells  us  that  his 
school  has,  for  the  past  seven  years,  been 
operating  with  great  success  a  plan  of  co¬ 
operative  training.  He  describes  the  plan  as 
follows: 

When  our  students  are  nearing  the  completion  j 
of  their  course  and  are  certified  as  being  com-  ^ 
petent  by  their  instructors,  they  are  ready  for  this  1 
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period  of  actual  training  under  the  guidance  of 
the  employer  and  the  supervision  of  the  school. 

I  have  found  that  businessmen  appreciate  and 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  motive  behind  our  plan 
and  are  most  willing  to  co-operate.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  difficulty  in  placing 
the  students  in  an  office  where  they  will  receive 
the  right  kind  of  experience  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  under  the  direction  of  someone  who 
is  interested  in  them  as  young  people. 

The  employer  usually  feels  as  if  he  is  being 
of  great  service  to  these  young  people,  and  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  he,  in  turn,  will 
receive  an  adequate  measure  of  service.  In  order 
to  be  successful,  it  must  be  a  50-50  proposition. 

Mr.  Myers  goes  on  to  say  that  the  period 
of  office  training  is  limited  to  two  weeks, 
which  he  feels  is  a  very  short  time.  ”But,” 
he  continues,  "we  have  found  that  it  is  of 
great  benefit  in  smoothing  the  transition 
period  between  the  classroom  and  the  actual 
business  situation.” 

The  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Myers  should 
prove  to  be  an  excellent  step  in  the  direction 
of  co-operative  part-time  classes.  Alternat¬ 
ing  two-week  experience  periods  over  the 
i  length  of  a  semester  would  provide  the 

I  school  the  needed  time  for  remedial  teach- 

I  ing.  In  this  way  the  work  of  the  classroom 

I  could  be  correlated  with  the  work  on  the 

job. 

A  single  two-week  period  is  hardly 
enough  to  permit  the  co-operative  to  become 
a  useful  part  of  the  business  office  and  en¬ 
joy  many  of  the  benefits  arising  from  that 
relationship. 

We  shall  be  interested  to  learn  more 
about  the  Temple  plan  and  shall  watch  its 
future  development  with  keen  interest. 

Co-operative  business  education  in  the 
junior  college  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
received  from  Wiley  B.  Tonnar,  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  City  Schools.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  program  is  meeting  with 
genuine  success.  He  writes  as  follows. 

Co-operative  Training  in  Santa  Barbara 
A  thirteenth-year  terminal  course  in  the 
stenographic-secretarial  field  was  first  of¬ 
fered  in  Santa  Barbara  in  January,  1937, 
and  housed  in  the  high  school.  Since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939,  this  course  has  been  on  a  co- 

I  operative  basis,  and  since  September,  1940, 
one  of  the  requirements  has  been  that  all 


students  be  employed  an  average  of  fifteen 
hours  a  week  during  school  time  at  the  pre¬ 
scribed  apprenticeship  rate  of  pay  required 
in  California. 

Of  thirty  students  admitted  to  this  class 
in  September,  1940,  twenty-four  finished  the 
semester.  Perrnanent  employment  was  the 
cause  for  withdrawals. 

The  course  was  established  as  a  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  local  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Advisory  Committee,  which  decided 
unanimously  that  high  school  graduates  gen¬ 
erally  are  too  immature  for  employment  and 
that  most  of  the  vocational  training  should 
follow  high  school  graduation. 

This  thirteenth-year  course  is  open  to 
high  school  graduates,  persons  over  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  who  have  been  recom¬ 
mend  by  business  executives,  and  12 A  stu¬ 
dents  who  pass  certain  strict  requirements. 

The  first  semester  of  the  course  includes 
the  following  subjects: 

Review  of  penmanship,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

Human  relations,  a  study  of  personality  or 
personal  development. 

Secretarial  training. 

Mimeographing  and  typing.  Typing  is  required 
of  all  who  have  not  had  it. 

Secretarial  bookkeeping. 

Business  law,  required  of  all  who  have  not 
studied  it. 

An  apprenticeship  conference  of  one  or  more 
hours  a  week  is  required  in  both  the  first  and 
second  semesters. 

The  ability  to  take  dictation  at  80  words 
a  minute  is  a  prerequisite;  students  below 
this  skill  level  take  shorthand  in  the  regular 
high  school  classes. 

The  second-semester  subjects  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Speech  in  business.  Beginning  with  corrective 
speech,  students  study  tone,  self-assurance,  poise, 
pronunciation,  pitch,  and  choice  of  words. 

Business  correspondence,  including  reviews  of 
grammar  and  punctuation  as  well  as  training  in 
writing  letters. 

Office  machines — the  operation  of  adding  and 
listing  machines,  calculators,  dictating  machines, 
and  duplicating  equipment. 

The  apprenticeship  conference  is  a  very 
valuable  part  of  the  course.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  problems 
that  develop  during  the  student’s  actual  em- 
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ployment.  Other  conferences  are  held  among 
the  student,  the  employer,  and  the  instructor 
and  between  the  employer  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Because  of  this  close  co-operation,  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  apprentice’s  difhculties  are 
ironed  out. 

At  present  we  are  studying  ways  of  se¬ 
lecting  students  from  those  who  apply  for 
entrance  in  the  course.  We  have  not  de¬ 
veloped  a  definite  plan,  but  we  are  keeping 
records  of  many  factors. 

Due  to  the  national  defense  program, 
employers  will  be  hiring  adequately  trained 
people  at  relatively  low  age  levels  for  the 
next  few’  years.  Therefore,  if  it  is  possible 
to  offer  enough  practical  courses  on  the 
twelfth-year  level,  it  will,  in  many  cities, 
be  easy  to  place  the  students,  first,  on  an 
apprenticeship  basis,  and  later,  after  they 
are  adequately  trained,  in  permanent  po¬ 
sitions. 

At  present,  there  are  too  many  required 
subjects  for  high  school  graduation  here  in 
Santa  Barbara  to  permit  us  to  give  a  prac¬ 
tical  co-operative  secretarial  course  at  the 
high  school  level. 


N.E.A.  Department  News 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  of  the 
N.E.A.  held  important  meetings  in  Boston 
on  April  10  and  11,  during  the  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Department 
president,  states  that  among  the  problems 
discussed  by  the  committee  w’ere  proposals 
that  an  executive  full-time  secretary  be 
placed  in  Washington,  that  a  plan  be  worked 
out  for  the  affiliation  of  state  organizations 
with  the  Department,  that  the  name  be 
changed,  that  the  membership  fee  be 
changed,  and  that  a  National  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Directory  be  published. 

The  membership  campaign  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  driving  toward  a  goal  of  5,000 
under  the  leadership  of  Hollis  P.  Guy,  first 
vice-president  and  national  membership  di¬ 
rector. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Business  Education  is  to  be  held 
in  Boston,  at  the  Touraine  Hotel,  from 
June  30  through  July  3.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program  arrangements  have  been 
completed,  and  the  full  program  will  be 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Business 
Enut:ATic)N  World. 

Sectional  meetings,  special  sessions,  and 
ijeneral  meetings  all  promise  inspiration  as 
well  as  information. 


Unusual  Conference  Publicity 


SPACE  LIMITATIONS  prevent  the  B.E.W. 

from  publicizing  many  of  the  excellent 
conferences  held  throughout  the  country,  but 
we  present  the  accompanying  reproduction  of 
a  most  effective  kind  of  publicity  effort  be¬ 
cause  its  compactness  and  attention  value 
make  it  noteworthy.  Note  that  calendars  for 
two  months  are  included,  so  that  the  reader 
can  make  plans  ahead. 

R.  D.  Shrewsbury,  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  for  the  St.  Louis  Area  Conference, 
sent  us  this  announcement. 


Business 

Con  e 
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Shorthand  for  Lawyers 


(;eorc;e 

COHEN 


honoK  s  Note — In  addition  tt)  the  growing 
need  for  young  men  stenographers,  to  which  we 
have  already  called  attention,  there  is  a  personal- 
use  need  of  busy  executives  and  professional  men. 
VC'e  hope  this  article  will  help  hasten  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  special  classes. 


SHORTHAND  offers  advantages  to  the 
practicing  attorney  in  the  courtroom, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  liti¬ 
gation.  The  average  attorney,  just  out  of 
law  school,  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
earn  more  than  a  starvation  wage  in  his 
first  association  with  a  law  firm. 

The  beginner  in  the  legal  profession  must 
obtain  practical  knowledge  to  supplement  his 
theoretical  cognition,  regardless  of  the  com¬ 
pensatory  features  of  the  work  he  does. 

If  a  young  attorney  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  shorthand,  however, 
his  efforts  in  obtaining  a  desirable  connection 
will  be  greatly  facilitated,  for  such  skill  is 
a  desirable  office  asset.  It  will  provide  him 
with  an  opportunity,  denied  to  those  without 
the  requisite  qualifications,  to  be  present  at 
conferences  involving  discussions  of  im¬ 
portant  legal  problems.  He  can  see  the 
practicing  attorney  at  work,  take  part  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  corporate  setup,  and  work  on  ac¬ 
tual  litigation,  thus  gaining  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  experienced  practitioner  as 
a  result  of  many  years  of  trial  and  practice. 
Thus  his  advancement  toward  better-paid 
positions  will  be  expedited,  and  his  morale 
will  be  kept  high — a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  young  attorney. 

Such  an  attorney,  who  knows  shorthand, 
actually  practices  law  and  is  not  relegated 
to  the  menial  duties  of  an  office  boy. 

The  young  attorney  without  a  knowledge 


of  shorthand  must  obtain  experience,  but  his 
compensation  is  practically  nil.  Frankly 
speaking,  so  is  his  worth  to  the  office. 

How  many  times  have  attorneys  exclaimed, 

'  If  I  only  knew  shorthand!”  In  the  trial 
forum,  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  enables 
them  to  jot  down  essential  material  which 
becomes  the  subject  of  vital  cross-examina¬ 
tion  and,  at  the  same  time,  enables  them  to 
devote  their  undivided  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  attorney  who  attempts  to 
write  down  laboriously  in  longhand  testi¬ 
mony  that  might  be  a  desirable  topic  for 
cross-examination  loses  out  in  the  current 
proceedings.  For  that  reason,  he  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  rely  upon  his  memory  instead. 
Either  method  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  a  courtroom,  in  which  dramatic  liti¬ 
gation  is  unfolding,  the  tenseness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  such  that  nerves  are  easily 
frayed,  and  an  attorney  relying  solely 
upon  his  memory  may  be  mistaken  as  to  ma¬ 
terial  facts.  When  he  attempts  to  examine 
a  witness  on  the  basis  of  misunderstood  facts, 
a  conflict  invariably  arises,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  jury,  redounds  to  the  discredit 
of  the  attorney  and  adds  to  the  burden  that 
he  must  overcome. 

Consider,  too,  the  attorney’s  work  in  the 
law  librar)’  of  a  law’  office.  The  average 
attorney  must  not  only  look  up  the  law  and 
make  an  exhaustive  research  of  the  authori¬ 
ties;  he  must  also  w’rite  out  his  findings, 
memoranda,  citations,  briefs,  pleadings,  and 
other  documents.  Only  after  this  is  done 
can  he  dictate  to  a  stenographer;  for,  in  a 
law  office,  a  stenographer  has  no  time  to  sit 
in  the  library  while  law  is  being  looked  up, 
citations  read,  and  authorities  checked. 

The  papers  involved  in  every  litigation 
are  voluminous.  Consequently,  in  their 
preparation,  the  attorney  has  a  long  and  te¬ 
dious  job  ahead  of  him  in  writing  down 
his  side  of  the  case  in  longhand  and  dic- 
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tating  it,  later,  to  a  stenographer  for  tran¬ 
scription.  Many  times,  the  young  attorney 
who  has  been  practicing  for  a  few  years  is 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  stenographic 
force. 

For  example,  many  arrangements  are  made 
for  an  association  with  a  law  office  where 
the  attorney  works  for  little  compensation 
but  has  the  privilege  of  handling  his  own 
matters.  In  other  words,  if  he  can  get  any 
law  business  individually,  he  may  do  so, 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  firm.  He  must  be  subject 
to  the  stenographer’s  convenience  for  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  papers  in  his 
own  business. 

Thus,  even  if  he  has  the  time  to  take  in 
cases  and  handle  them  person.ally,  he  may 
be  unable  to  get  his  papers  prepared. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  him  if  he  had 
a  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typing!  Then 
he  would  be  able,  at  his  convenience,  to 
prepare  his  papers  thoroughly  and  at  leis¬ 
ure  and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress 
of  his  litigation. 

Shorthand  for  Examinations 

Another  benefit  to  be  derived  by  an 
attorney  from  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  is 
apparent  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
examinations — particularly,  for  young  at¬ 
torneys,  examinations  in  proceedings  insti¬ 
tuted  after  a  litigation  has  been  duly  tried, 
a  decision  rendered,  and  a  verdict  returned 
in  the  form  of  a  judgment. 

The  party  in  whose  favor  the  judgment 
is  entered  is  called  the  ” judgment-creditor,” 
and  the  party  against  whom  the  judgment 
is  obtained  is  called  the  “judgment-debtor.” 
The  former  is  entitled  to  examine  the  latter 
in  proceedings  supplemental  to  the  litigation, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
judgment-debtor  has  other  assets  that  may  be 
applied  toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  examination,  the  at¬ 
torney,  unless  he  is  able  to  employ  a 
stenographer  for  that  purpose,  must  write 
out  not  only  the  questions  he  propounds 
to  the  judgment-debtor  but  also  the  answers 
to  his  questions. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  after  writ- 


♦  About  George  Cohen:  Director  of  business 
education,  evening  division,  Madison  School  of 
Business,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education,  Certificate  in  Accounting, 
and  further  graduate  work,  all  at  New  York 
University.  Law  reporter  and  several  years  of 
experience  in  business  and  management. 


ing  in  longhand  for  some  time,  the  attorney, 
because  of  manual  fatigue,  may  be  inclined 
to  abbreviate  his  questions  not  only  in  form 
but  in  content  as  well.  A  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  under  such  circumstances  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  and  opportunities  may  be 
lost  that  would  result  in  the  satisfaction  of 
the  judgment  and  the  collection  thereof. 

If  the  attorney  has  a  working  knowledge 
of  shorthand,  he  can  write  his  questions  in 
shorthand  and  take  down  the  answers  of 
the  judgment-debtor  as  well.  Thus  he  is  able 
to  examine  the  witness  fully  and  completely, 
and  he  may  then  adjourn  the  examination 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  it  at  a  subsequent 
date.  He  can  then  make  a  typewritten 
transcript  of  the  testimony  and  furnish  his 
client  with  a  copy.  The  impression  made 
by  a  typewritten  examination  can  mean  the 
difference  between  increased  and  decreased 
business. 

Conferences  nith  Clients 

Conferences  with  clients  form  the  basis 
for  the  presentation  of  facts  and  provide 
the  information  to  buttress  their  litigation. 
The  attorney  is  more  likely  to  get  the  actual 
details  if  he  enables  his  client  to  tell  his  full 
story,  without  interrupting  him  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  jot  down  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  in  longhand.  If  a  client  is  interrupted 
many  times,  he  may  tend  to  get  self-con¬ 
scious  and  may  omit  material  information. 

The  most  expeditious  way  an  attorney  can 
acquaint  himself  with  legal  forms  is  through 
the  instrumentality  of  shorthand,  for  through 
this  skill  is  he  enabled  to  work  continuously 
with  law  forms  of  every  description  and 
thus  obtain  a  thorough  working  knowledge 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Schools  should  and  will  come  to  recognize 
the  need  of  shorthand  for  lawyers  and  will 
expand  their  curricula  to  include  both  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  for  law  students. 
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How  Much  Does  It  Cost 
To  Write  Letters? 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES,  Ph.D.,  and  HARRY  T.  MILLER 


This  study,  dealing  with  the  cost  units 
involved  in  the  writing  of  business  let¬ 
ters,  was  initiated  in  an  attempt  to  answer 
a  question  that  had  been  put  to  the  authors 
on  a  number  of  occasions:  "How  much  does 
it  cost  me  to  write  my  business  letters?” 
Each  time  this  question  was  raised,  the  an¬ 
swer  was  in  terms  of  the  question,  "How 
much  do  you  think  your  letters  cost  you?” 

There  was  such  an  amazing  differential 
in  the  replies  that  it  was  believed  the  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  attacked  and  the  results  made 
available  to  all  who  might  be  interested, 
rather  than  confined  to  the  employees  of  a 
single  organization,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  a  number  of  comparable  studies. 

All  possible  known  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  have  been  contacted  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  present  study  as  valid  and  as  au¬ 
thoritative  as  such  a  study  can  be.  The  study, 
although  restricted  as  to  amount  of  writing 
space  consumed,  has  taken  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

In  the  average  business  organization,  the 
cost  of  writing  letters  fluctuates  from 
day  to  day  and  from  letter  to  letter. 
Taken  over  a  period  of  time,  however,  the 
average  cost  of  each  letter  is  determined 
largely  by  several  major  factors.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  organization,  by  analysis  and  inves¬ 
tigation,  can  control  or  reduce  some  of  these 
factors,  such  as  the  cost  of  the  supplies  used 
in  producing  letters.  Other  factors,  such  as 
the  frequency  and  the  length  of  letters,  which 
are  dependent  upon  local  conditions  and 
company  policies,  are  not  adaptable  to  such 
an  analysis. 

Any  systematic  attempt  to  compute  or  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  letter  writing  should  be 
governed  by  the  major  elements  involved, 
and  primary  attention  should  be  given  these 
elements.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 


that  if  a  company  expends  50  cents  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter,  the  company  does  not  save  50 
cents  merely  by  refusing  to  write  that  let¬ 
ter.  If  the  employee  who  would  have  dic¬ 
tated  the  unwritten  letter  and  the  typist 
who  would  have  transcribed  it  are  still 
on  the  pay  roll,  if  their  time  is  not  required 
to  perform  some  other  function  necessary 
at  the  stated  time,  and  if  their  office  equip¬ 
ment  is  still  on  the  company  ledger,  a  de¬ 
cision  not  to  write  a  certain  letter  may 
save  the  company  only  a  few  cents  in  sup¬ 
plies  and  postage. 

These  additional  costs  constitute  the  mar¬ 
ginal  costs  of  letter  writing.  Also,  failure 
to  write  the  letter  might  result  in  a  greater 
loss  by  actual  loss  of  sales  or  by  loss  of 
good  will. 

Possibly  the  major  costs  to  be  considered 
are  the  salaries  of  the  person  dictating  the 
letter  and  of  the  stenographer  who  takes 
and  transcribes  the  letter. 

Many  dictators  are  capable  of  expressing 
themselves  fluently  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
Others  find  it  more  difficult  to  put  on  paper 
the  thoughts  they  wish  to  convey.  Variations 
within  individual  letters  by  the  same  dicta¬ 
tor  will  reflect  difficulties  that  may  exist  in 
answering  some  letters. 

Tlie  transcription  cost  may  not  be  in  di¬ 
rect  ratio  to  the  salary  of  the  stenographer. 
As  the  salary  of  the  individual  stenographer 
increases,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  cost  of  the  letter,  unless  his  speed 
of  transcription  increases  correspondingly. 
An  increase  in  efficiency,  and  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  letter  forms,  is  expected 
from  the  more  highly  paid  stenographer. 

No  doubt  the  second  largest  element  in 
letter-writing  costs  exists  in  the  equipment 
investment  and  the  supply  purchases.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  items  of  office 
equipment  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
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letter,  even  though  the  cost  of  these  items 
may  not  be  allocated  entirely  to  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  will  indicate  a  field  for  wide  study 
in  the  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  and 
the  most  economical  equipment.  The  only 
elements  that  can  be  allocated  entirely  to  the 
cost  of  letter  writing  are  those  supplies  which 
go  to  make  up  the  individual  letter,  plus  the 
postage  necessary'  to  transmit  the  letter. 

There  is  much  room  for  investigations  as 
to  the  most  appropriate  stationery,  carbon 
copies,  and  other  supplies  to  be  used. 

Floor-space  rental  and  general  overhead 
may  be  allocated  to  letter-writing  costs  only 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  the 
occupant  of  such  space  spends  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  letters.  Of  course,  this  assumption 
is  made  on  the  basis  that  the  space  is  fully 
utilized  at  other  times  in  profitable  ways. 

From  these  statements  it  may  be  seen 
that  any  economies  in  any  other  office  pro¬ 
cedure  that  may  be  reflected  in  the  de¬ 
crease  of  floor  space  or  general  overhead 
will  be  reflected  likewise  in  a  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  letter  writing. 

Methods  of  decreasing  a  number  of  the 
individual  unit  costs  are  suggested  in  this 
study.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  unit  costs 
be  determined  before  these  suggestions  are 
followed,  especially  where  it  is  obvious  that 
economies  would  result. 

If  they  are  accepted,  however,  before  the 
unit  costs  are  determined,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  practicability  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
suggestions  might  result  in  such  a  small 
saving  that  the  cost  of  making  a  close  analy¬ 
sis  would  be  greater  than  this  saving.  The 
decision  as  to  what  suggestions  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  obvious  improvements  and  what 
unit  costs  should  be  closely  analyzed  must 
be  left  to  administrative  judgment. 

Formula  for  Determining  Letter  Costs 

A.  Labor  Costs  (Measurable  Elements): 

A-1.  Cost  of  dictation  (S.2003,  based  on  S2,500 
salary). 

A-2.  Cost  of  taking  dictation  ($.1002,  based  on 
$1,230  salary). 

A-3.  Cost  of  transcription  ($.1002,  based  on 
$1,230  salary). 


A-4.  File  clerk  costs'. 

A-5.  Mail  clerk  costs’. 

A-6.  Messenger  costs'. 

B.  Supply  Costs  (Measurable  Elements); 

B-1.  Carbon  paper  ($.00100). 

B-2.  Typewriter  ribbons'. 

B-3.  Stenographers’  notebooks  ($.00166). 

B-4.  Stenographers’  pencils  and  pens'. 

B-3.  Postage  ($.02900). 

B-6.  Stationery  ($.00600).  ' 

B-7.  Office  equipment  depreciation  and  cost  con¬ 
trol'. 

B-8.  Dictation  equipment  depreciation  and  cost 
control'. 

B-9.  Filing  equipment  depreciation  and  cost 
control'. 

B-10.  Miscellaneous  equipment'. 

C.  Oterhe.zd  and  Miscellaneous  Costs  (Measur¬ 
able  under  certain  conditions): 

C-1.  Supervisoiy  costs  (No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  assign  overhead  costs). 

C-2.  Leave  costs. 

C-3.  Power  and  light  costs. 

C-4.  Telephone  costs. 

C-5.  Heat  costs. 

C-6.  Janitorial  costs. 

C-1.  Rental  of  floor  space. 

C-8.  Insurance  costs. 

C-9.  Taxes. 

C-10.  Repairs. 

D.  Immeasurable  Cost  Elements: 

D-1.  Working  conditions. 

D-2.  Equipment  and  supplies. 

D-3.  Psychological  factors. 

D-4.  Office  services. 

D-3.  Letter  stj’le. 

This  formula  is  given  as  an  illustration 
and  will  be  of  value  only  if  the  individual 
user  wishes  to  make  a  study  of  his  own  letter¬ 
writing  costs.  The  formula  consists  of  a 
listing  of  the  various  cost  elements  found 
in  each  letter,  and  the  amount  of  these 
will  vary  from  office  to  office.  In  order 
that  the  user  of  this  formula  may  have  a 
check  against  excessive  costs,  an  average 
value  has  been  assigned  to  a  number  of 
the  elements. 

An  explanation  of  the  method  used  in 
determining  the  average  value  for  each  ele¬ 
ment  is  given  in  the  following  pages  so 
that  the  same  method  may  be  used  in  arriving 
at  comparable  figures.  The  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  adaptable  to  large  and  small  or- 
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or  editor  of  more  than  a  dozen  books;  author  or 
co-author  of  more  than  seventy  articles. 


ganizations,  although  the  figures  given  are 
in  no  wise  standards  of  cost. 

Throughout  the  consideration  given  to 
these  cost  elements,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  figures  given,  as  well  as  time  periods 
suggested,  are  used  for  illustrative  reasons 
only.  Each  one  interested  in  determining 
the  costs  of  his  letters  must  substitute  the 
results  of  his  cost  analysis  for  the  illustra¬ 
tive  figures  given. 

A.  Labor  Costs 

In  order  to  secure  definite  labor  costs, 
it  is  recommended  that  each  office  manager 
conduct  time  studies  to  determine  the  time 
allotments  that  he  should  use  in  comput¬ 
ing  labor  costs  as  these  costs  are  concerned 
with  the  writing  of  business  letters  in  his 
office. 

A-1.  Cost  of  Dictation — $.2003.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  the  time  required  to  dictate  a 
letter  is  10  minutes.  This  period  includes 
the  time  lost  between  the  close  of  dictating 
one  letter  and  the  preparation  for  dictating 
another,  as  well  as  the  allocation  of  the 
proper  portion  of  the  daily  rest  period  to 
each  letter.  The  cost  of  dictation  to  be 
allocated  to  each  letter  is  dependent  upon 
the  salary  of  the  dictator. 

In  order  to  obtain  unit  costs  of  dictation 
for  use  in  the  formula,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  dictator  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
S2,500  and  spends  his  entire  work  period  of 
40  hours  a  week  for  52  weeks — 2,080  hours 
a  year — in  dictation.  No  allowance  is  made 


for  vacation  or  for  other  periods  of  non¬ 
employment.  Salaries  with  dictation  costs 
follow: 


$1,500  . 

.  .$  .1202 

$6,500 

.  .  .$  .5208 

2,500  . 

.  .  .2003 

7,500 

.  .  .  .6010 

3,500 

.  .  .2805 

8,500 

.  .  .  .6811 

4,500 

.  .  .3606 

9,500 

.  .  .  .7612 

5,500 

.  .  .4407 

10,500 

...  .8413 

The  cost  of  dictation  may  be  decreased 
by  (1)  having  form  paragraphs  or  form 
letters  for  routine  letters,  which  the  dictator 
may  indicate  as  suitable;  (2)  having  a  defi¬ 
nite  time  for  dictation;  (3)  having  a  secre¬ 
tary  gather  needed  information  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  dictation;  (4)  training 
in  dictating  techniques;  and  (5)  omitting 
irrelevant  details. 

In  order  to  simplify  completion  of  the 
formula,  no  distinction  in  determining  dic¬ 
tation  costs  has  been  made  between  dictating 
to  a  stenographer  or  dictating  into  a  dic¬ 
tating  instrument.  Each  office  should  make  a 
study  of  its  own  time  elements  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

A-2.  Cost  of  Taking  Dictation — $.1002. 
With  10  minutes  allotted  for  recording  the 
letter  (allowing  for  time  in  making  neces¬ 
sary  changes  from  taking  dictation  of  one 
letter  to  another  and  time  lost  for  other 
causes),  the  cost  to  be  allocated  to  each 
letter  is  dependent  upon  the  salary.  For 
use  in  the  formula,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
unit-cost  figure,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
stenographer  receives  $1,250  a  year  and 
spends  the  entire  work  period  of  40  hours 
a  week  for  52  weeks — 2,080  hours  a  year 
— in  taking  dictation.  Salaries  with  taking- 


dictation  costs  follow: 

$1,000  . 

.  .  .$  .0801 

1,250  . 

.  .  .  .1002 

1,500  . 

...  .1202 

1,750  . 

. .  .  .1402 

2,000  . 

.  .  .  .1603 

The  same  time  interval  has  been  assigned 
irrespective  of  salary  paid. 

The  cost  of  recording  letters  in  short¬ 
hand  may  be  reduced  by  (1)  adopting  form 
paragraphs  or  form  letters;  (2)  having  a 
definite  time  for  dictation;  and  (3)  giving 
in-service  training  in  shorthand,  stressing 
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technical  vocabularies  peculiar  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  time  of  the  stenographer  may 
be  further  reduced  if  the  dictator  organizes 
his  thoughts  carefully  before  he  starts  his 
dictation.  Naturally,  the  labor  cost  of  tak¬ 
ing  dictation  is  eliminated  when  dictating 
equipment  is  used,  but  there  are  equipment 
costs  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A-3.  Cost  of  Transcription — $.1002. 
With  It)  minutes  allowed  in  this  formula 
as  the  average  total  time  required  for  select¬ 
ing  and  inserting  the  proper  manifold  in 
the  typewriter,  typing  the  letter,  reading  the 
letter,  addressing  the  envelope,  inserting  the 
letter  and  sealing  it,  salaries  paid  determine 
the  transcription  cost. 

In  many  offices,  the  stenographer  or  typist 
does  not  insert  the  letter  in  the  envelope 
or  seal  it,  as  this  is  handled  in  the  mailing 
department,  largely  by  machinery. 

This  10-minute  period  also  includes  the 
time  lost  through  making  the  necessary 
changes  after  the  transcription  of  each  let¬ 
ter  and  for  other  causes. 

For  use  in  the  formula,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  unit-cost  figure,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
stenographer  (or  typist,  when  dictating 
equipment  is  used),  is  paid  $1,250  a  year 
and  that  the  entire  work  period  of  40  hours 
a  week  for  52  weeks — 2,080  hours  a  year — 
is  spent  in  taking  and  in  transcribing  dic¬ 
tation.  The  transcription  costs  will,  in  this 
instance,  be  the  same  as  the  taking-dictation 
costs. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  higher-paid 
stenographers  will  be  capable  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  because  of  their  wider 
experience,  greater  ability,  and  thorough 
training.  As  a  result,  transcription  costs 
probably  will  not  increase  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  salary  costs. 

Under  ideal  conditions — the  dictator  dic¬ 
tating  at  an  even  pace  up  to  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  writing  rate,  and  the  stenographer 
transcribing  steadily  and  without  rewriting 
any  letters — it  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
that  the  transcription  time  would  be  approx¬ 
imately  twice  that  of  the  dictation  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  adverse  conditions  during  the 
dictation  period  could  greatly  increase  the 
dictation-time  costs. 

The  transcription  costs  may  be  reduced 


♦  About  Harry  T. 
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thority.  B.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee.  Fur¬ 
ther  study  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  organization, 
time  and  motion  study. 
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fice  Management  As¬ 
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by  (1)  in-service  training  in  typing;  (2) 
standardization  of  supply  items;  (3)  stand¬ 
ardization  of  layout  or  location  of  supply 
items  within  the  desk;  (4)  adoption  of  a 
standard  letter  form  that  requires  a  minimum 
of  tabulation;  and  (5)  manifolds  assembled 
by  clerical  employees  during  dull  periods. 

In  the  case  of  dictating  equipment,  the 
recording  costs  may  be  reduced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods: 

1.  Care  in  the  use  of  cylinders:  If  care  is 
taken  in  transporting  and  in  shaving,  a 
cylinder  should  serve  for  approximately  100 
shavings. 

2.  Scheduling:  If  the  records  are  tagged 
as  to  urgency,  they  may  be  scheduled  so 
that  a  minimum  of  transcribing  equipment 
is  used.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  records 
is  on  hand,  the  used  records  may  be  shaved 
by  messengers  or  by  other  clerical  employees 
during  dull  periods. 

3.  Centralized  use  of  dictating  unit:  The 
dictating  unit  may  be  so  placed  that  it  is 
accessible  to  several  employees.  This  ac¬ 
cessibility  frequently  has  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
couraging  its  use,  but  if  the  dictating  periods 
are  properly  allocated,  the  dictating  unit 
can  be  used  more  effectively. 

A-4.  File  Clerk  Costs.  The  total  amount 
of  correspondence  handled  by  each  file  clerk 
each  day  should  be  determined,  and  his  sal¬ 
ary  or  that  portion  allocated  to  filing  cor¬ 
respondence,  divided  by  his  production  rec¬ 
ord,  will  determine  file-clerk  costs  for  each 
letter. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  number  of  let- 
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tcrs  a  full-time  file  clerk  can  file  in  a  40- 
hour  week  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
Lorrespondence  and  the  material  that  is  filed 
with  the  letter.  It  is  suggested  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  file  system  be  delegated 
to  a  particular  clerk  and  as  long  as  he  main¬ 
tains  his  part,  which  from  past  experience 
has  been  set  up  as  a  full-time  job,  then 
the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  clerk 
is  doing  the  necessary  work.  One  of  his  most 
important  duties  is  to  find  correspondence 
promptly. 

A-.5.  Mail  Clerk  Costs.  These  costs 
should  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner 
to  those  in  A-4.  But  the  costs,  as  such, 
will  not  be  present  if  there  is  no  centralized 
mail  department. 

A-6.  Messenger  Costs.  These  costs  should 
be  determined  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
in  A-4. 

{To  be  concluded) 

Alpha  iota,  international  honorary  pri¬ 
vate  business-school  sorority,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  meetings  for  the  com¬ 
ing  months: 

Seventh  Annual  Midwest  Conclave,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  May  24-25. 

Fourth  Annual  Pennsylvania  Conclave,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania,  May  24-25. 

Fifth  Annual  West  Virginiaetta  Conclave,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ohio,  May  24-25. 

Ninth  Annual  Illinois  Conclave,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  May  31-June  1. 

Second  Annual  Rocky  Mountain  Conclave, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  May  31-June  1. 

Eighth  Annual  Northwest  Conclave,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  June  7-8. 

Eleventh  Annual  International  Convention,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  July  17-20. 

PHI  THETA  PI,  international  commerce 
fraternity,  now  has  two  honorary  members 
who  are  mayors  of  important  American  cities. 
Earl  Riley,  honorary  member  of  the  chapter 
at  Northwestern  School  of  Commerce  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  is  the  newly  elected  mayor  of 
Portland.  Ab  Jenkins,  famous  race  driver 
and  honorary  member  of  the  chapter  at  L.  D. 
S.  Business  College,  is  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Another  fraternity  member,  C.  E.  Campbell, 
formerly  office  registrar  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Seattle,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  that  school. 

The  fraternity  will  hold  its  second  inter¬ 
national  convention  in  Los  Angeles  on  July 
17-21. 


PAUL  B.  RICHARDSON  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education  for  New  York,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  received  from  Clinton  A.  Reed, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education. 

Mr.  Richardson  holds  degrees  from.  Oberlin 
College  and  the  New  York  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Retailing.  He  taught  for  four 
years  in  high  school  and  has  had  excellent 
practical  retailing  experience  in  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Albany.  He  will  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  the  distributive-education 
program.  Instructors  in  the  state  of  New 
York  are  invited  to  call  upon  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  for  advice  and  assistance.  He  may  be 
addressed  at  the  State  Education  Department, 
Albany. 


You  get  from  your  students  the  kind  of  respect 
that  you  demand. 

Most  teachers  can’t  joke  with  a  student  one 
minute  and  be  serious  the  next.  Youngsters 
don’t  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 

If  you  allow  students  to  sit  on  the  desk  while 
talking  to  you,  you  may  expect  them  to  be  dis¬ 
respectful  in  other  ways. — G.  L.  Aplin,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 
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•  •  •  Give  Youti 


RAY  ABRAMS 


^ ^  HE  Joseph  A.  Maybin  School  tor  Graduates,  estab- 
i  lished  in  February,  1936,  is  founded  upon  vocational 
objectives.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  boys  and  girls 
for  clerical  cxcupations.  Throughout  the  course,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  constantly  reminded  of  duties  to  be  performed 
on  the  job;  of  the  demands  made  by  business  on  skills, 
knowledge,  and  behavior;  and  of  the  need  for  meeting 
the  standards  of  performance  set  by  the  employer. 

Placement  is  a  school  obligation — it  is  not  an  impersonal, 
outside  activity,  but  the  live,  vital  culmination  of  the  year’s 
work.  In  assuming  placement  responsibilities,  I  become 
accountable  for  the  realization  of  the  vcKational  objectives 
of  commercial  education  offered  at  Maybin  School. 

I  have  found  that  placing  students  in  jobs  is  largely  a 
matter  of  salesmanship.  The  school  may  be  considered  a 
manufacturing  plant,  equipped  and  prepared  to  turn  out 
a  product  that  business  wants.  Like  the  head  of  any  well- 
regulated  business  enterprise  who  must  keep  his  output 
moving,  I  keep  in  touch  w'ith  business. 

First,  I  must  find  out  what  jobs  are  available.  Second, 

I  must  gather  business  information  that  is  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  content  material  for  the  course  of  study.  Third, 
I  must  know  the  personalities  and  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  the  employers  with  whom  I  deal,  so  that  I  may  en¬ 
courage  them  to  "give  youth  a  chance.” 

Many  of  the  results  of  our  placement  program  may  be 
traced  to  advertising.  (These  results  are  shown  in  the  table 
that  appears  farther  on  in  this  article.)  The  school  issues 
various  forms  of  publicity  to  bring  its  product  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  employment  managers. 

Twice  a  year  (that  is,  at  the  end  of  each  term)  circular 
material  is  distributed  to  leading  businessmen  and  em¬ 
ployment  managers  in  New  Orleans.  No  matter  what  the 
nature  or  the  design  of  the  advertising  piece,  the  issue  is 
called  "Jobs,”  and  somewhere  on  it  there  is  inscribed  the 
slogan,  "Give  youth  a  chance.”  Many  of  the  "Jobs"  are 
sketched  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

To  the  attractions  of  the  distinctive  features  of  "Jobs” 
may  be  traced  many  of  the  favorable  reactions  of  the 
businessmen  of  our  community  to  our  placement  work. 
Since  originality  and  ingenuity  are  combined  in  "Jobs” 
with  usefulness  of  object  and  perfection  of  execution,  the 
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employment  manager  may  feel  justified  in  deciding  that 
the  product  of  the  school  will  possess  a  somewhat  similar 
fusion  of  characteristics. 

Although  there  is  an  attempt  to  combine  originality  and 
othce  utility  in  each  issue  of  "Jobs,”  the  January  publication 
is  usually  some  kind  of  calendar.  Good  design,  attractive 
color  combinations,  perfect  mimeographing,  and  brief, 
bright  copy  are  used  to  put  across  the  "Jobs”  idea.  Those 
students  who  have  proved  their  abilities  are  featured. 

For  example,  let  me  describe  the  1938  calendar.  On  a 
heavy-quality,  cream-colored  card,  9  inches  by  12,  the  name 
"Jobs”  is  printed  in  red  at  the  top,  and  "Give  Youth  a 
Chance”  is  printed  near  the  bottom.  A  border  suggesting 
New  Orleans  business  interests  is  mimeographed  in  brown, 
as  is  this  brief  message  to  the  employment  managers: 

Vt'e  bring  to  your  attention  the  service  which  is  offered  you 
by  the  Jt)seph  A.  Maybin  School  for  Graduates.  When  you  are 
in  need  of  office  or  store  help,  will  you  give  us  the  chance  to 
serve  you  ? 

Under  this  message,  there  is  stapled  a  12-page  orange- 
colored  booklet,  3  by  3  inches,  with  a  cover  page  showing 
a  boat  in  full  sail  riding  the  crest  of  a  wave.  On  the  sail, 
there  is  printed,  "Good  prospects  for  1938.”  There  is  a 
page  in  the  little  book  for  each  month  of  the  year  and,  in 
addition  to  the  calendar,  a  suggestion  that  aims  to  place 
an  outstanding  student.  Here  is  such  a  write-up,  which 
illustrates  the  style  used: 

Are  you  particular  about  how  your  stenographer  spells?  Here’s 
one  who  knows  how  .  .  .  Anna  Lee  Madere.  Spelling  and  punctu¬ 
ation  are  not  mysteries  to  her,  but  aids  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  chief  purpose — producing  letters  that  "make  sense." 

The  1940  calendar  is  attractive.  On  a  9-by-12  cream 
card,  mimeographed  in  green  ink,  w'ith  the  calendar  on 
green  paper  attached  above  the  lower  edge,  this  issue 
of  "Jobs”  is  a  game.  "Take  a  chance  on  youth”  is  writ¬ 
ten  over  a  circle  that  contains  the  names  of  the  sixteen 
outstanding  students  of  the  current  term.  The  instructions 
tor  playing  the  game  are  given: 

When  you  need  office  help,  spin  the  arrow,  refer  to  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  card  for  specific  information,  then  telephone 
for  your  prize  to  Maybin  School. 

A  brass  arrow  moves  smoothly  to  the  flick  of  the  finger. 
If,  for  example,  it  spins  to  a  stop  at  14,  you  turn  the  card 
and  on  the  reverse  side  you  read: 


14  .  .  .  Rosemary  Triche 

Employable  Field  .  .  ,  Stenography  and  Filing 
Machine  Specialty  .  .  .  Dictaphone  and 
Comptometer 

Speeds  .  .  .  Typewriting — 55,  Shorthand — 120 
Personality  .  .  .  Neat  and  etficient 

In  June,  1938,  a  folding  fan  was  designed 
and  distributed  with  good  effect.  In  the 
center  of  the  fan  is  mimeographed  "Jobs” 
and  around  the  edges,  recognition  is  given 
to  the  superior  students  in  this  way: 

John  Cullen — 

Uses  English  nicely. 

His  letters  are  always 
Worded  precisely. 

A  card  that  accompanied  the  fan  had 
this  to  say: 

Will  you  accept  the  gift  of  a  breeze? 

On  warm  summer  days  such  service  may  please. 

Now  how  about  qualified  office  assistants? 

(Please  don’t  start  to  develop  resistance.) 
If  you  make  a  selection  as  soon  as  you  can 
From  the  gilt-edged  investments  listed  on  the  fan. 

You’ll  get  a  tip-topper,  so  just  keep  cool 

And  ’phone  your  request  to  Maybin  School. 

A  blotter  issued  last  year  brought  excellent 
results.  On  an  orange  cover,  ’’Jobs,”  "Give 
Youth  a  Chance,”  and  the  New  Orleans 
skyline,  arranged  in  attractive  design,  are 
mimeographed  in  black.  Lifting  the  cover, 
you  get  a  flash  of  color  and  this  message: 

Here  is  a  file  of  our  sample  products  we  have 
arranged  for  your  inspection.  Will  you  use  it 
for  reference  when  you  are  in  need  of  clerical 
help  ? 

Under  the  headings  of  Bookkeeper,  Gen¬ 
eral  Clerk,  Machine  Operator,  Stenographer, 
and  Stock  Clerk,  the  file  contains  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  students  who  have  merit¬ 
ed  such  recognition.  A  blue  blotter  serves 
as  a  back  cover  and  justifies  the  issuance 
of  the  advertising. 


Placement  Record  of  the  Maybin  School 


Year 

Enrollment 

Placements 

Percentage 

1936-37 

951 

113 

12 

1937-38 

1,287 

212 

16 

1938-39 

1,517 

378 

25 

1939-40 

1,662  ' 

657 

40 

1940-41* 

842 

463 

i  55 

*  First  semester  only. 


♦  About  Ray  Abramf: 

Principal  of  the 
Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  for  Graduate.s. 
in  New  Orleans,  since 
the  school  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1936.  Had  been 
principal  of  the  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Peters  High 
School  of  Commerce 
for  twenty-one  years. 

Is  nationally  known 
for  her  interest  in  per¬ 
sonality  development 
and  job  placement. 

Has  held  many  admin¬ 
istrative  offices  in  the  National  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  (formerly  the  N.C.T.F.)  and 
other  associations.  Honorary  member  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  and  Pi  Omega  Pi. 


In  June,  1939,  we  used  something  less 
usual — a  paper  weight  or  desk  ornament  of 
flowers  made  of  painted  pine  cones,  mount¬ 
ed  in  a  base  heavy  enough  and  colorful 
enough  to  be  useful  and  ornamental.  A  gay 
orange-colored  flag  lifts  its  head  above  the 
flowers  to  say  "Jobs”  and  "Give  Youth  a 
Chance.” 

Results  from  this  issue  were  more  than 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
creating  good  will  and  jobs;  but  many  of 
the  ornaments,  instead  of  serving  their  pur¬ 
pose  on  business  desks,  are  today  decorating 
radios,  sun  parlors,  and  mantel  shelves 
in  homes. 

In  June,  1940,  we  sent  out  a  round  wood¬ 
en  desk  tray  accompanied  by  a  red  card¬ 
board  disk.  On  top  of  the  tray,  there  is 
written  the  usual  message,  "Jobs,”  and 
around  the  edge,  "Give  Youth  a  Chance.” 
The  red  cardboard  disk  is  bordered  with 
metal  clips  and,  in  the  center,  on  a  cleverly 
folded  note,  there  is  a  courteous,  "Thanks 
for  your  interest  in  Maybin  School." 
Another  fold  reminds  the  reader  that  "June 
graduates  are  ready  now  for  your  in¬ 
spection.” 

It  is  grand  fun  designing  new,  odd,  and 
different  "Jobs.”  There  is  no  question  but 
that  some  of  my  ideas  are  impractical.  "This 
has  everything  but  a  zipper”  was  a  complaint 
from  the  critical  jury  in  the  Office  Practice 
Department  that  decided  the  fate  of  a  tricky 
memorandum  pad. 
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We  are  all  of  us  on  the  alert  to  spot 
ideas  for  "Jobs.” 

Paying  for  this  advertising  is  a  school 
problem.  The  mailing  list  contains  400 
names  of  leading  businessmen  and  employ¬ 
ment  managers  of  New  Orleans,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  budget  $50  for  each  issue.  The 


money  needed  is  raised  through  school-social 
functions — a  dance  usually  pays  for  two  is¬ 
sues.  Purchase  of  material,  accounting,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  finished  product,  and  check¬ 
ing  on  reactions  and  results  are  among  the 
school  activities  that  are  involved  in  the 
process  of  issuing  "Jobs.” 


Unusual  Designs  Typed  by  Young  Artists 


The  accompanying  artistic  typing  de¬ 
signs  are  unusual  in  several  respects. 
The  subject  matter  is  especially  noteworthy, 
because  it  deals  with  the  everyday  life  of  the 
students  of  the  Ganado  (Arizona)  Mission, 
most  of  whom  are  Navajo  Indians.  Their 
instructor.  Miss  Frances  M.  Dryburgh, 
writes: 

Because  of  their  difficulty  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  extremely  limited  background  and 
experience,  it  is  hard  to  teach  any  business  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Indian  people,  however,  have  a  very 
keen  sense  of  art;  and,  to  encourage  and  motivate 


my  students  in  typewriting,  I  asked  them  to  ex¬ 
press  that  sense  of  art  on  the  typewriter  during 
one  class  period  (40  minutes).  This  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  week  in  class,  when  tht 
students  (all  first-year  pupils)  were  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  keyboard,  and  I  had  given  them 
no  instruction  in  making  designs. 

Unusual  in  typing  designs  is  the  element 
of  perspective  in  the  three  landscape  pic¬ 
tures.  Also  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy 
are  the  absence  of  conventional  patterns  and 
the  fact  that  these  young  artists  typed  what 
they  saw — not  what  someone  else  saw  and 
pictured  first. 


Young  Indian  Artists  Type  Pictures  of  Things  They  See  Around  Them 


Left:  A  Navajo  rug  of  intricate  pattern  on  the  loom.  Typed  by  Susan  Nez.  Top  right:  A  Navajo 
hogan,  or  winter  home,  with  odd-shaped  tree  beside  it  and  mesas  in  the  background.  Typed  by 
Louella  Hummingbird.  Center  right:  A  good  view  of  Shiprock,  New  Mexico — an  interesting  rock 
formation  that  resembles  a  ship.  Typed  by  Nelson  Cambridge.  Bottom  right:  The  giant  cacti 
of  Arizona,  the  sahuaro,  with  hills  in  the  background.  Typed  by  Ruby  Arviso. 
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Planning  the  Interview  Costume 

The  second  of  a  senes  of  three  articles  on  personality  development 

RHODA  TRACY 


Graduating  business  students  have 
two  problems  to  solve  before 
they  can  confidently  present  them¬ 
selves  for  an  employment  interview;  (1) 
What  shall  I  wear?  (2)  What  shall  I  say? 

In  our  personal-development  project  this 
month  we  shall  help  them  answer  the  first 
question.  Next  month  we  shall  assist  them 
with  the  second. 

On  your  reference  shelf  you  no  doubt  have 
several  books  that  go  into  some  detail  re¬ 
garding  appropriate  dress  for  applicants.  The 
following  books  are  helpful  on  this  subject: 

Hempstead,  Dorothy,  Look  Your  Best,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1938,  $3 

Lane,  Janet,  Your  Carriage,  Madam!,  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  1934,  $1.75 

MacGibhon,  Elizabeth  Gregg,  Fitting  Yourself  for 
Business,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1941, 

$2 

Maule,  Frances,  Men  Wanted,  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  1937,  $2 

Payne,  Mildred  M.,  W'hat  Do  I  Do  Now?,  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  1940,  76  cents 
Ryan,  Mildred  Gross,  Your  Clothes  and  Person¬ 
ality,  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1939, 
$1.72 

Stote,  Dorothy,  Making  the  Most  of  Your  Looks, 
Stokes,  1935,  $3 

Apparel  Arts,  Esquire,  $6  a  year,  $1.50  single 
copy 

Certain  rules  regarding  dress  are  suitable 
to  all  applicants.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Be  conservative  in  choice  of  style  and  color. 
.2.  Have  color  harmony  in  your  costume. 

3.  Choose  colors  and  styles  becoming  to  you. 

4.  Be  sure  that  your  clothes  are  neat  and  clean. 

5.  For  girls:  Wear  only  enough  makeup  to 
make  you  appear  bright  and  healthy. 
Students  Visually  know  that  "conservative” 
styles  include  the  tailored  suit  or  the  "basic” 
dress,  not  the  sporty,  dressy,  or  flashy  styles. 
They  know  the  standard  colors  are  navy  blue, 
black,  and  brown. 

Color  Harmony  and  Suitability 

They  are  not  always  aware,  however,  of 
the  meaning  of  color  harmony.  Harmony 


does  not  mean  uniformity  but  implies  a 
blending  of  colors  so  that  the  costume  is 
viewed  as  a  color  unit. 

One  good  corollary  to  this  rule  on  color 
harmony  is  to  have  one  major  color,  with 
an  accent  of  another  color.  Color  accent 
is  usually  obtained  through  accessories, 
which  include  dress  trimmings,  hat,  purse, 
gloves,  and  shoes.  The  costume  may  be  of 
navy  blue,  except  for  white  collar  and  cuffs 
on  tlie  dress.  A  black  costume  may  be  ac¬ 
cented  by  a  red  belt,  or  hat  and  gloves  of 
hunter’s  green.  Two  shades  of  brown,  one 
used  as  the  major  color  and  the  other  as  the 
accent,  make  an  interesting  brown  outfit. 

Students  readily  understand  the  rules  re¬ 
garding  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  they  can  be  persuaded  to  wear  a 
reasonable  amount  of  make-up.  The  rule 
regarding  suitability  of  the  costume  to  the 
person,  however,  presents  many  individual 
problems. 

Many  students  are  forced  to  wear  hand- 
me-downs — they  have  no  choice  as  to  style 
and  color.  Others  are  limited  in  their 
choice  by  lack  of  money  for  new’  clothes  or 
accessories.  Others  have  never  cultivated 
a  taste  for,  nor  seen  the  necessity  for  choos¬ 
ing,  attire  particularly  becoming  to  them. 

Outline  of  Procedure  for  Study 

We  teachers  can’t  merely  say  to  the  class, 
"Now’,  class,  you  will  be  going  out  next 
month  to  look  for  jobs.  You  must  have  the 
right  clothes  to  wear  because  appearance 
is  very  important  in  an  interview.”  No, 
we  have  to  consult  with  each  student  in 
addition  to  class  discussion.  Here  is  our 
recommendation  for  the  procedure. 

1.  Devote  a  full  class  hour  or  more  to 
the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  appear¬ 
ance  when  job-hunting:  the  meaning  of  con- 
seiA’ative  dress,  appropriate  dress,  and  color 
harmony.  If  you  feel  the  need  of  assistance, 
invite  the  home-economics  teacher  to  sit  in 
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on  the  discussion.  Impress  upon  the  girls 
the  necessity  for  getting  away  from  the 
"little-girl”  look — they  must  look  grown  up 
in  the  grown-up  world  of  business.  Their 
hair  must  be  neatly  combed  and  dressed 
■n  conservative  style. 

2.  Then  assign  a  project  similar  to  the 
one  given  here.  Perhaps  a  week  should  be 
allowed  before  the  next  class  discussion, 
so  that  the  students  will  have  ample  time  to 
do  the  necessary  research  on  the  project. 

3.  When  the  students  have  had  time  to 
complete  the  project,  hold  another  class  dis¬ 
cussion  period.  Have  three  or  four  students 
volunteer  to  come  to  class  dressed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  complete,  "employable”  cos¬ 
tume.  Invite  the  students  to  comment  on 
these  costumes  and  give  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Some  of  you  may  doubt  the  advisability 
of  employing  this  method  of  conducting  a 
class  discussion.  Ordinarily,  personal  com¬ 
ments  are  dangerous,  but  when  the  discussion 
is  limited  to  the  employable  group,  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  immediate  problem  of  getting 
ready  for  a  job  is  so  acute  that  the  usual 
timidity  and  sensitiveness  are  forgotten. 
Note,  too,  that  the  students  who  are  criti¬ 
cized  are  volunteers. 

You  must  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable 
requests  for  individual  conferences,  but  aren’t 
these  personal  conferences  the  most  effective 
and  satisfying  experiences  in  your  teaching.^ 

The  project  is  addressed  to  the  student. 
Girls  will  probably  show  more  interest  in 
this  project  than  the  boys,  but  the  boys  are 
going  to  meet  similar  difhculties  and  should 
apply  the  project  to  their  needs.  For  con¬ 
venience,  the  feminine  pronoun  is  used  here. 

The  Project  for  Students 

IVING  care  to  outward  appearance  is 
one  of  the  essentials  in  preparation  for 
the  job  interview. 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  through  a  well- written  ap¬ 
plication  letter  and  feel  confident  that  your 
skills  arc  the  best  compared  with  many  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  yet  have  difficulty  in  getting  a 
job  because  you  do  not  pass  the  personal - 
appearance  test? 

Perhaps  you  think  this  is  superficial,  but 


just  consider  what  the  home  owner  does 
when  he  wishes  to  sell  his  home.  He  cleans 
it  up  thoroughly,  puts  on  a  new  coat  of 
paint,  and  makes  the  yard  look  well  kept 
and  attractive.  Think  of  the  care  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  department  stores  invest  in  their 
display  windows  and  cases.  Remember  how 
you  "slick  up”  the  house  and  arrange  new 
flowers  in  the  vases  when  you  are  expecting 
guests. 

Instructions 

This  project  is  in  two  parts.  You  will  find 
it  easier  to  do  Part  II  after  you  have  done 
Part  I,  but  the  written  assignment  is  in  Part 
II  only. 

PART  I 

Sthp  a.  Select  from  your  acc^uaintances  one 
(preferably  a  girl  who  is  employed  in  an  of¬ 
fice)  whom  you  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
best-dressed  persons  you  know.  Analyze  the 
factors  that  make  you  consider  her  to  be 
well  dressed.  These  factors  will  include  the 
appearance  of  unity  of  the  parts  of  her 
costume;  the  style,  colors,  and  materials  she 
selects;  the  color  and  quality  of  accessories, 
such  as  hat,  gloves,  purse,  hose,  shoes,  and 
dress  trimmings;  quantity  and  quality  of 
jewelry,  if  any. 

Try  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  person’s 
clothes.  Would  you  guess  that  she  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  amount  in  proportion  to 
her  probable  income?  (Budget  makers  have 
set  15  per  cent  of  one’s  annual  income  as  a 
reasonable  minimum  amount  to  spend  on 
clothes.)  Are  her  clothes  really  expensive, 
or  do  they  just  appear  so  because  of  the 
good  taste  in  her  selections?  How  much  of 
the  "style”  that  you  attribute  to  this  person 
is  the  result  of  her  carriage  and  bearing? 

Stfp  B.  Consult  some  books  that  will  give 
you  the  fundamentals  regarding  good  taste 
and  style  in  dress.  Ask  your  commercial  in¬ 
structor  or  the  home-economics  instructor  to 
recommend  some  readings  to  you,  or  to 
give  you  some  personal  suggestions. 

PART  II 

Step  C.  Make  a  list  of  the  items  that  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  your  wardrobe 
when  you  are  ready  for  a  position. 

Specify  the  colors  and  materials  of  the 
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V 


items  on  your  list  so  that,  when  you  look 
at  your  list  and  imagine  the  finished  pic¬ 
ture,  the  whole  costume  will  be  in  harmony 
in  its  various  parts  and  will  be  becoming 
to  you.  For  example,  when  you  list  the  item 
of  shoes,  describe  them  in  detail — for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  brown,  two-eyelet  ties,  Cuban  heels. 

Don’t  plan  a  brown  costume  if  that  color 
makes  you  feel  subdued  or  "mousy.”  Don’t 
plan  white  accessories  if  your  skin  is  in 
bad  condition.  Don’t  wear  all  black  unless 
you  have  a  sparkling  personality.  Touch  up 
black  with  color.  Beware  of  gaudy  colors. 
Avoid  sweaters  and  sheer  blouses. 

List  the  items  under  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  classifications: 

Undergarments.  Wear  inconspicuous  un¬ 
dergarments  that  make  a  trim  foundation. 

Outer  Garments.  A  tailored  suit  is  gen¬ 
erally  advisable  for  girls  who  do  not  have 
waistline  or  other  figure  problems;  other¬ 
wise,  a  one-piece  dress  is  preferable.  A 
business  suit  is  the  only  choice  for  boys. 

Accessories — Dress  Trimmings.  You  can 
brighten  up  an  old  dress  with  smart,  ex¬ 
pensive-looking  trimming.s,  pins,  clips, 
flowers,  belts,  collar,  and  cuffs.  Boys  can 
dress  up  an  old  suit  with  good-looking  ties 
and  matching  handkerchiefs. 

Other  Accessories.  Hat,  gloves,  pHirse,  and 
shoes  should  all  match  in  color,  or  vary  in 
color  only  so  far  as  the  two  basic  colors  of 
your  costume  will  allow. 

One  combination,  for  example,  could  be  a 
costume  of  navy  blue  except  for  a  burgundy 
flower  on  the  dress,  and  matching  burgundy 
hat  and  gloves.  The  purse  and  shoes  would 
be  navy  blue.  Or  the  variation  in  color  on 
a  navy’  blue  outfit  could  be  white  collar  and 
cuffs  on  the  dress,  w’hite  hat,  gloves,  purse, 
and  shoes. 

Never  wear  shoes  of  unusual  color  unless 
you  have  attractive  feet.  You  will  find  that 
too  much  color  in  these  "other  accessories" 
makes  the  costume  look  unbalanced. 

Jewelry.  Wear  very  little,  if  any,  jew’elry. 
Make  it  inconspicuous  and  expensive  look¬ 
ing,  if  you  do  wear  it.  Jewelry  that  calls 
attention  to  itself  is  not  appropriate  for 
daytime  business  wear. 

Cover  Garments.  Anticipate  your  need 
for  a  coat,  raincoat,  umbrella,  rubbers. 

Sit 


Step  D.  Place  a  check  mark  beside  those 
items  on  your  list  that  you  now  have  in 
your  wardrobe.  It  will  be  up  to  you  to  keep 
those  items  in  good  condition  so  that  you 
will  not  have  to  replace  them  when  you  are 
ready  to  go  out  on  your  interviews. 

Step  E.  Opposite  the  items  you  have  to 
buy,  make  a  notation  of  the  probable  cost. 
Consult  with  your  parents,  or  whoever  as¬ 
sists  you  in  your  purchasing,  regarding  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

Step  F.  Write  a  paragraph  of  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  words  describing  how  you  will 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  the  purchases  de¬ 
scribed  in  Step  E,  and  if  the  money  is  to  be 
borrowed,  how  and  w’hen  you  intend  to  pay 
it  back. 

On  the  day  of  your  interview,  judge  your 
costume  as  a  whole  by  standing  before  a 
mirror  and  asking  yourself  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Does  my  costume  have  an  appearance 
of  oneness? 

2.  Does  the  costume  look  as  if  it  belonged 
to  me,  or  does  it  look  borrowed  ? 

3.  Do  I  feel  comfortable  in  the  costume? 

Before  you  leave  the  mirror,  check  up  on 

your  posture.  Tuck  in  your  hips,  pull  in 
your  abdomen,  take  a  deep  breath  to  raise 
your  chest,  lift  your  chin,  and  give  yourself 
a  smile  of  approval. 

To  the  Teacher 

If  you  wish,  you  may  send  the  solutions 
to  this  project,  with  a  10-cent  examination 
fee  for  each  solution,  to  the  B.E.W.  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Students  submitting  satisfactory 
solutions  will  receive  senior  Certificates  of 
Achievement. 

We  invite  your  expression  of  opinion 
again  this  month  regarding  the  value  of  this 
project  on  personal  appearance,  one  phase 
of  personality.  Please  tell  us  the  reactions 
of  your  students  to  this  project.  We  welcome 
your  suggestions. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  CCC  enroll- 
ees  were  helped  during  the  past  year  to 
fit  themselves  for  jobs  and  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship  through  instruction  in  the 
country’s  1,500  camps  and  in  nearby  schools. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Let  Us  Panelize  Our  Problems 

RAYMOND  FISHER,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


There  are  so  many  problems  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  so  many  people 
who  know,  or  should  know,  the  an¬ 
swers,  that  we  need  to  get  in  a  huddle  every 
so  often  and  find  out  what  it’s  all  about, 
which  way  we’re  going,  which  way  we  want 
to  go,  and  which  way  the  other  fellow 
thinks  we  should  take. 

Probably  the  kind  of  huddle  that  will  best 
serve  a  group,  whether  it  consists  of  five, 
lift)',  or  five  hundred  people,  is  the  panel 
discussion.  We  should  use  the  panel  more 
at  conventions  and  meetings  of  teachers  and 
experts. 

The  panel  discussion  is  simplicity  itself, 
permitting  more  topics  to  be  covered,  or  a 
greater  range  of  topics,  or  a  greater  explora¬ 
tion  of  any  one  problem  than  any  other 
group-procedure.  In  most  of  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  I  have  witnessed,  more  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  one  hour,  if  the  panel  was 
effectively  conducted,  than  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  two  or  three  hours  of  ordi¬ 
nary  speech -making,  paper-reading,  or  vague 
reporting. 

A  panel  needs  a  good  chairman  or  panel 
leader,  of  course,  and  usually  from  four  to 
eight  persons  who  possess  varying  points  of 
view^  and  authoritative  information,  who  are 
familiar  w’ith  recent  findings  or  significant 
discoveries. 

These  people  and  their  chairman  sit 
around  a  table,  facing  the  audience,  in  a 
semicircular  arrangement.  The  leader  intro¬ 
duces  the  speakers  informally,  announces 
and  clarifies  the  topic  for  discussion,  and 
in  a  general  way  sets  the  stage  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  view’s  or  information.  He  acts  as 
host,  integrating  and  guiding  the  discussion 
among  the  panelees;  he  limits  some  of  the 
discussions,  whenever  this  seems  appropri¬ 
ate  or  when  the  speakers  seem  to  be  getting 
off  the  point;  he  brings  them-  -tactfully,  of 
course-  back  to  the  point. 

When  the  speakers  have  covered  their 
points,  or  the  topic  seems  to  be  fairly  well 


used  up,  he  opens  the  discussion  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  group,  and  when  they  have 
had  their  Hing  at  the  topic — having  entered 
their  objections,  points  of  view,  and  two- 
cents’  worth-  the  leader  concludes  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  summarizing  the  salient  points 
that  have  been  covered.  The  leader,  of 
course,  must  not  monopolize  the  discussion 
nor  make  lengthy  speeches. 

In  fact,  "speechifying”  is  one  thing  to 
be  avoided,  and  the  formal  atmosphere  must 
be  excluded.  The  purpose  is  to  give  out 
ideas  in  an  informal  and  natural  manner, 
and  to  arrive  somewhere  as  a  group. 

Each  panelee  contributes  ideas,  facts,  or 
opinions  bearing  on  the  topic.  The  contri¬ 
butions  may  be  short,  or  merely  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  certain  questions  directed  at  him  by 
the  leader  or  by  the  other  panelees.  Each 
person  on  the  panel  must  see  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  swings  along  and  that  it  is  confined  to 
its  own  range.  It  is  up  to  him  to  help  keep 
the  ball  rolling  by  participating  w'hen  neces¬ 
sary  and  by  preventing  the  ghastly  silences 
that  ensue  sometimes  w'hen  people  put  the 
burden  on  others. 

A  few  general  suggestions  come  to  mind. 
The  contributions  should  be  short;  that  is, 
not  much  over  two  or  three  minutes.  In¬ 
formality  should  be  the  keynote.  A  little 
humor  or  whimsy  is  in  order.  The  audience 
or  general  group  should  feel  free  to  make 
some  contributions,  either  by  asking  worth¬ 
while  questions  or  by  making  some  signifi¬ 
cant  but  kindly  challenge. 

It  is  wise  to  announce  the  topic  a  long 
way  in  advance  so  that  each  speaker  or 
panelee  will  have  time  to  prepare  himself. 

Ordinarily,  a  panel  should  not  run  over 
45  minutes.  A  well-conducted  panel  can 
accomplish  much  on  almost  any  given  topic 
in  40  minutes.  Time  limits  can  be  observed 
if  those  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
panel  are  sensitive  to  the  progress,  or  lack 
of  progress,  that  is  being  made. 

It  is  wise  for  the  leader,  if  he  has  oc- 
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casion,  to  agree  beforeliand  with  the  panel- 
ees  on  just  what  they  are  to  cover  in  their 
contributions,  to  impress  upon  them  that 
they  have  certain  time  limits,  and  to  suggest 
that  they  rehearse  their  material  before  they 
give  it  to  the  group. 

Rehearsing  seldom  makes  a  presentation 
sound  stilted  or  artificial.  In  fact,  a  panel  is 
more  likely  to  sound  "impromptu”  if  it  is 
well  planned  or  even  rehearsed. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  entire  panel  to 
practice  a  little  beforehand,  but  if  this  is 
not  possible,  the  leader  must  take  it  upon 
himself  to  visualize  as  many  possibilities  as 
he  can.  He  should  ask  himself  which  mem¬ 
ber  is  likely  to  speak  over  his  time;  what 
expert  on  the  panel  is  likely  to  answer  in 
monosyllables;  upon  whom  he  can  depend 
for  real  contributions;  who  is  his  star  per¬ 
former;  which  speaker  should  follow  whom 
(and  why)  ;  how  he  can  avoid  having  one 
dull  speaker  follow  another;  and  what  he 
can  say  in  a  nice  way  to  turn  off  speakers 
when  they  become  too  long-winded. 

But  the  most  important  question  is  this: 
"Will  the  group  as  a  whole  come  out  of 
the  hall  feeling  that  they  have  got  some¬ 
where;  that  they  have,  under  the  direction 
of  the  leader,  arrived  at  some  worth-while 
conclusion;  that  they  have  learned  more 
about  the  topic  than  they  knew  before?” 

C.C.T.A.  Elects  Miss  Kessler 

At  the  annual  convention  of 

the  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  3  to 
3,  Miss  Irene  Kessler,  of  Gates  College, 
Waterloo,  low'a,  was  elected  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas. 


Irene  Kessler  Lloyd  V.  Douglas 

New  President  Outgoing  President 
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A  more  complete  report  of  the  meeting  will 
be  published  in  our  next  issue. 

The  B.E.W.  is  on  the  required  reading 
list  of  many  commercial  teacher-training 
departments.  Among  those  whose  teachers 
in  training  have  subscribed  to  the  B.E.W. — 
100  per  cent  in  some  schools — are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

bloomsbarg  btate  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Il¬ 
linois. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

State  Teachers  College,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College,  Shippens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Bryant  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley, 
Colorado. 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. 

College  Misericordia,  Dallas,  Pennsylvania. 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Auburn  Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auburn, 
Maine. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  South 
Dakota. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York. 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Mary¬ 
land. 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New  York. 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Virginia. 
Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  New 
York,  New'  York. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
Central  Sfate  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville, 
North  Carolina. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Success  Factors  in  Distributive  Education 

Vf'.  MAURICE  BAKER 

Head  of  Department  of 

Distributive  Occupations  Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


Much  has  been  written  and  much 
more  has  been  said  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  distributive-occupations 
program  under  the  George-Deen  Act.  These 
contributions  have  been  centered  around 
two  questions:  What  can  be  done?  What 
cannot  be  done? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
add  to  the  excellent  contributions  that  have 
been  made  in  answer  to  these  questions, 
but  to  throw  the  spotlight  on  the  program 
as  it  is  working  and  to  determine  some  of 
the  factors  that  are  necessary  for  its  success. 

The  fourteen  factors  listed  below  are 
perhaps  not  the  only  ones.  Some  readers 
will  probably  disagree  with  the  ones  listed. 
Out  of  our  thinking,  other  factors  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  added  and  definite  contributions 
made  to  the  problem. 

The  program  of  distributive  education  is 
definitely  a  part-time  program  and,  as  such, 
may  be  operated  either  as  a  co-operative 
venture  for  the  young  trainees  or  as  an  eve¬ 
ning  program  for  those  employed  full  time. 
The  training  impetus  is  being  crystallized  on 
the  evening  program,  and  the  factors  listed 
below  have  been  developed  with  the  eve¬ 
ning  program  in  mind.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
factors  are  equally  important  in  the  co¬ 
operative  scheme,  but  the  reader  is  asked 
to  weigh  them,  using  the  evening  program 
as  a  measuring  stick. 

The  evening  program  for  those  engaged 
in  the  distributive  occupations  must  be  under 
public  supervision  and  control;  this  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Policy  Bulletin.  The  voca¬ 
tional  divisions  of  the  seN'eral  states  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  go  into  a  community  and 
set  up  a  program  in  a  wholesale  or  retail 
outlet,  leaving  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  to 
control  and  supervise  the  training.  The  usual 
tie-in  is  with  the  local  public-school  organi¬ 
zation. 


The  public  schools  have  been  thinking, 
and  have  been  trained  to  think,  in  terms  of 
academic  training.  They  are  up  on  their 
toes  and  have  a  very  definite  knowledge  of 
the  success  factors  that  enter  into  their 
plan  of  training,  as  one  may  witness  by 
the  improvements  in  our  system  of  public 
education  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  evening  program  for  the  distributive 
workers  presents  different  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  factors  that  make  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  differ  from  those  of  most  other  plans 
of  training.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
following  factors  have  been  developed.  They 
are  not  listed  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance,  and  only  a  brief  discussion  has 
been  attempted  concerning  each. 

Fourteen  Success  Factors 

1.  The  Determination  of  the  Needs  of 
the  Trainees.  Certainly  before  a  program  of 
any  kind  is  set  up,  the  needs  should  be 
determined.  These  needs  can  be  established 
through  committees  of  retail  merchants,  ad¬ 
visory  boards,  and  local  surveys. 

2.  The  Selection  of  Subject  Matter.  After 
the  needs  have  been  determined,  the  subject 
matter  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  must  be  selected.  A  careful  analysis 
must  be  made  in  order  to  present  the  phases 
of  the  subject  matter  that  will  function  in 
the  daily  work  of  the  class  personnel. 

3.  The  Classification  of  the  Groups.  The 
evening-school  people  should  be  classified 
into  homogeneous  groups  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults;  grocery  people  in  one  group,  depart¬ 
ment-store  workers  in  another,  etc. 

4.  The  Selection  of  a  Teacher.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  program  will  depend  upon 
the  right  type  of  instructor.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  this  teacher,  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered:  age,  experience,  in¬ 
terest,  personality,  and  special  preparation. 
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5.  Methods  of  Teaching.  The  same  meth¬ 
od  of  teaching  will  not  apply  to  all  groups; 
neither  will  the  same  method  of  teaching 
apply  throughout  the  training  of  one  class. 
Because  the  class  is  composed  of  workers 
who  have  had  experience  in  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  conference  method  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable.  The  stereotyped  lecture  method  of 
teaching  is  the  most  objectionable.  The 
teacher  should  have  a  definite  philosophy  and 
understanding  of  the  occupation. 

6.  General  Administration.  This  implies 
sufficient  financial  support  on  the  part  of 
the  local  school  people,  the  unqualified 
backing  of  the  local  board  of  education,  and 
the  interest  of  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools. 

7.  Local  Administration.  This  includes  the 
time  of  the  meeting,  the  use  of  an  evening- 
school  co-ordinator,  and  the  use  of  a  school 
plant  or  local  stores  as  a  place  for  holding 
the  meetings. 

8.  Housing  and  Equipment.  The  meeting 
place  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
group.  The  room  should  be  sufficiently 
large,  well  lighted,  properly  heated,  and 
properly  ventilated.  The  arrangement  of 
the  seating  in  the  room  is  also  important. 
The  conference-method  arrangement  of  the 
tables  gives  the  best  results.  The  screwed- 
down  schoolroom  seats  and  desks  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  least  desirable. 

9.  The  Support  of  Business.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  function  efficiently,  the  business 
people  must  give  it  their  unqualified  back¬ 
ing. 

10.  Support  of  Labor.  Labor  is  interested 
in  any  form  of  training  that  is  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  employees.  If  the  program  is  to 
be  a  success  it  must  have  the  support  of 
labor. 

11.  The  Support  of  Other  Agencies.  This 
would  include  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
retail  merchants’  associations,  and  the  like. 
These  agencies  are  well  organized  in  most 
communities  and  should  give  their  unqual¬ 
ified  support  to  the  evening  school  program. 

12.  The  Interest  of  the  General  Public. 
The  public  is  opposed  to  that  which  it 
knows  nothing  about.  The  distributive-oc¬ 
cupations  program  is  operated  under  pub¬ 
lic  supervision  and  control;  therefore,  the 


general  public  must  be  informed.  The  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  will  kill  the  chances  of  success  of  any 
program. 

13.  The  Advisory  Committee.  The  advis¬ 
ory  committee  should  be  made  up  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  the  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  Labor  should  be  represented  on 
the  committee  through  one  of  the  employ¬ 
ees.  The  function  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  advise 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  program 
in  the  ways  and  means  of  achieving  the 
ends  desired. 

14.  Local  Traditions.  Some  communities 
resist  any  attempt  to  establish  a  new  thing. 
Other  communities  welcome  almost  any  new 
procedure.  This  factor  of  local  traditions 
must  be  considered  in  working  out  any  dis¬ 
tributive-occupations  education  program. 


OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD  JUNIOR  Col¬ 
lege,  Oceanside,  California,  has  invited 
typewriting  teachers  and  students  of  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  participate  in  the  1941  Pacific  Coast 
Typewriting  Championships,  to  be  held  at 
Oceanside,  Saturday  morning.  May  31. 

Full  information  about  the  novice,  high 
school  amateur,  and  amateur  championship 
events,  the  team  trophies,  and  individual  prizes 
may  be  obtained  from  Odus  L.  Morgan,  the 
contest  chairman. 


Dr.  DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Denver,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  from  a  heart  attack  on  March  7.  Only  two 
days  before,  he  had  given  the  address  at  the 
University  Assembly,  commemorating  the 
seventy-seventh  birthday  of  the  University, 
and  had  remarked  that  for  nearly  half  that 
period — since  1906 — he  had  been  connected 
with  the  University. 

Dr.  Duncan’s  services  were  many  and 
varied;  beginning  as  an  instructor  of  history 
and  economics,  he  became  professor,  head  of 
the  department,. dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Science,  and 
finally,  in  1934,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

He  was  to  have  retired  at  the  end  of  this 
school  year.  Caleb  Frank  Gates,  assistant 
dean  at  Princeton  University,  had  already  been 
chosen  as  his  successor  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Denver  when  Chancellor  Duncan  died. 
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Accuracy  Becomes  a  Habit 

RHODA  TRACY 


40 


I  DoROTHT^SriltSOK^ 


The  senior  certificate  of  achievement 
(shown  here  much  reduced)  is  printed  in 
TWO  COLORS. 

Accuracy  can  and  should  become 
a  habit  with  transcription  students. 
There  must  be  accuracy  in  recording 
the  dictation,  reading  the  notes,  typing  the 
transcript,  and  checking  the  transcript,  to 
get  the  end-product — a  mailable  transcript. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Weequahic  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  I  visited  the 
shorthand  classes  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker, 
one  of  the  many  teachers  who  insist  on 
the  accuracy  habit  from  the  first  day  of 
enrollment  in  the  shorthand  class.  Here 
are  some  of  Miss  Baker’s  teaching  tech¬ 
niques: 

From  the  very  beginning  the  students  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  accurate  tran¬ 
scription  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  un¬ 
derstanding  the  content  and  meaning  of  the 
dictation. 

In  oral  transcription,  they  are  not  given 
the  chance  to  mumble  and  slur  over  words 
-  they  must  read  so  that  all  members  of 
the  class  can  hear.  There  can  be  no 
"slurred”  words  in  the  written ,  transcript. 

In  oral  transcription,  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  haltingly,  one  word  at  a  time, 
but  are  required  to  read  by  sentences,  giving 
each  its  full  meaning. 

A  spelling  lesson  is  part  of  the  daily 
routine  in  the  shorthand  class.  The  words 
are  taken  sometimes  from  the  list  of  com¬ 
monest  words,  sometimes  from  the  more 
difficult  words  in  the  day’s  lesson. 

Miss  Baker’s  students  are  early  taught  the 
relationship  between  concentration  and  ac¬ 


curacy.  There  are  no  wandering  minds,  for 
example,  when  oral  transcription  is  being 
timed  to  determine  transcription  rate.  Friend¬ 
ly  competition  for  top  transcription  speeds 
commands  student  attention. 

Miss  Baker  is  an  enthusiastic  user  of 
the  B.E.W.  transcription  projects.  She  is 
one  of  the  many  teachers  who  are  finding 
that  these  projects  provide  a  real  incentive 
for  accurate  transcription. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  used  the  B.E.W, 
transcription  projects,  try  them  this  month 
in  your  classes.  Full  instructions  regarding 
the  projects  were  printed  in  the  B.E.W. 
for  November,  1940.  They  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  booklet,  "Effective  Teaching 
with  the  B.E.W.  Projects.”  If  you  wish  a 
copy  of  this  booklet,  write  us  for  your 
free  copy. 

A  Suggestion  from  the  Examiners 

The  examiners  have  but  one  suggestion 
to  offer  this  month. 

The  transcriptions  submitted  that  do  not 
warrant  certificates  fail  to  qualify  because 
of  errors  that  could  easily  be  corrected  after 
careful  proofreading  on  the  part  of  stu¬ 
dents.  In  their  haste  to  turn  in  the  tran¬ 
scripts  and  qualify  for  high  transcription 
rates,  the  students  overlook  obvious  typo¬ 
graphical  and  spelling  errors.  Mailability 
should  never  be  sacrificed  for  speed. 

Here  are  the  May  project  letters.  May 
is  an  ideal  month  to  measure  your  students’ 


Date  . 

Teacher’s  Name . . 

School  . 

City  . State 


No. 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  is  I 
to  appear  on  the  certificate 

Trans.  I 
Speed 

Diet. 

Speed 

1 

2 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Use  this  pattern  for  a  typewritten  entry 
FORM  IF  printed  FORMS  ARE  NOT  ON  HAND 
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achievement  by  this  national  measuring  Watch  for  a  very  interesting  report  in  the 
scale.  We  hope  we  may  have  the  pleasure  June  B.E.W.,  describing  the  results  obtained 
of  sending  you  many  certificates,  of  both  from  the  use  of  these  projects  as  revealed  by 
junior  and  senior  grade.  the  records  kept  by  the  Awards  Department. 

The  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  for  May 


Junior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of 
15-second  dictation  units. 

Inside  Addresses 

(Dictate  these  addresses  before  starting 
to  time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  John  Lee,  10  Main 
Street,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Robert  Freeman,  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota. 

Letter  No.  1 

Dear  John: 

I  have  written  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  for  you  to  present  to  several  friends 
of  mine.  I  do  this  /  because  I  know  you 
have  the  ability  to  make  good. 

From  now  on,  it  is  up  to  you.  You 
must  make  the  man  you  /  are  itnterviewing 
believe  that  you  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
his  organization.  You  must  show  /  him 
in  that  brief  talk  that  you  are  a  capable 
worker  and  that  you  have  a  personality 
that  is  friendly  (1)  and  sincere. 

Be  neat  in  your  personal  appearance,  and 
carry-  yourself  with  the  poise  that  comes 
from  belief  in  /  yourself. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  good  fortune. 
Cordially  yours, 

Letter  No.  2 
Dear  Mr.  Freeman: 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  to  you  /  my 
young  friend  who  is  presenting  this  letter. 
John  Lee  is  a  graduate  from  Union  High 
School  where  he  studied  ■'  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  John  tells  me  he  holds  honors  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  and  can  op¬ 
erate  several  office  (2)  machines. 

I  know  that  you  are  always  in  need  of 


good  young  men  in  your  organization,  and 
I  do  not  /  hesitate  to  recommend  John  to 
you  at  this  time.  This  boy  comes  from  a  fine 
family  and  can  be  relied  upon  /  to  do  his 
best  w-ith  any  duties  assigned  to  him. 

Any  kindness  you  show  John  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Cordially  yours,  /  (220  standard 
words,  indndmg  the  addresses.') 

Senior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  100 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
senior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  15-second  dic¬ 
tation  units. 

Inside  Addresses 

(Dictate  these  addresses  before  starting  to 
time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  John  Foster,  Federal 
Building,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  John  Foster,  Federal 
Building,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  3.  Mr.  John  Foster,  Federal 
Building,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  I 
Dear  Mr.  Foster: 

Soon  you  will  be  receiving  your  first  pay 
check.  No  doubt  you  have  already  planned 
a  way  to  spend  every  penny  of  the  /  money. 
There  are  clothes  to  buy,  debts  to  pay,  and 
many  other  claims  upon  your  earnings. 

We  want  to  urge  you  to  remember  one 
bit  of  advice  /  you  have  heard  many  times. 
Save  at  least  a  portion  out  of  every  pay- 
check  you  receive.  See  what  satisfaction 
there  is  in  a  growing  /  savings  account. 
Choose  a  definite  purpose  for  your  money-, 
and  saving  will  be  much  easier. 

One  of  our  agents  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  plan  (1)  a  budget  for  your  new  in¬ 
come.  Yours  very-  truly. 
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Letter  No.  2 

Dear  Mr.  Foster: 

You  learned  in  school  about  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  /  of  installment 
buying.  You  were  told  how  the  bills  may 
become  a  burden. 

You  can  buy  insurance  on  a  plan  that 
might  appear  to  be  an  /  installment  plan 
until  you  discover  that  there  is  a  difference. 
You  will  never  feel  that  your  payment  for 
insurance  is  a  burden.  Your  /  policy  is 
like  a  savings  account  and  the  premium 
payments  are  your  deposits. 

Insurance  is  an  excellent  means  of  sav¬ 
ing.  You  w'ill  (2)  not  regret  an  early  in¬ 
vestment  in  insurance  with  a  company  of 
good  reputation.  Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  3 
Dear  Mr.  Foster: 

Now  that  you  /  have  established  banking 
connections  with  us,  we  want  to  serve  you 
in  many  ways.  Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
help  you  can  receive  when  planning  /  your 
vacation. 

Letters  of  credit  form  a  convenient  and 
practical  method  of  carrying  funds  during 
an  extended  tour.  If  you  are  /  planning 
a  short  trip,  arrange  to  carry  our  express 
checks. 

Vaults  in  our  branches  throughout  the  city 
provide  protection  for  your  valuables.  (3) 
For  a  reasonable  fee,  we  will  hold  your 


securities,  collect  income  when  it  is  due, 
and  endeavor  to  inform  you  of  changes  in  / 
your  securities. 

If  you  leave  the  United  States,  you  will 
find  our  offices  at  convenient  points  along 
the  route  providing  banking  /  facilities  for 
the  American  traveler. 

Take  advantage  of  this  service.  Very  cor¬ 
dially  yours,  (400  standard  words,  includ¬ 
ing  the  addresses.) 


For  junior  j 

Certificate  ! 

80-Word  Dictation  | 

For  Senior 
Certificate 

1 00- Word  Dictation 

Elapsed  Tran-  ! 

Elapsed 

Tran- 

Time  in  ,  scription 

Time  in 

scription 

Minutes  !  Rate 

Minutes 

Rate 

10) 

i  10 

. ...  40 

lU . 20  1 

i  ‘M 

121  ! 

12 

. ...  30 

1  13) 

141 . 15 

1  14 

15f 

I 

. . . .25 

16|  1 

i  161 

17^ 

!  171 

ik| 

1  ih!-. 
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19| 

191 

20i . 10 

20I 

21 

21I 

221 

22 

23| 

1  23 

24 1 

24 

b  ■ 

.  ...  15 

25 

1  26 

il  27. 

Use  this  schedule  to  determine  rates 


ULL  RESULTS  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World’s  annual  project  contests  in 
bookkeeping,  business  letter  writing,  busi¬ 
ness  personality,  business  fundamentals,  and 
office  practice  will  be  announced  in  the 
June  issue.  Over  10,000  papers  have  been 
received  from  418  schools. 

This  letter  accompanied  a  group  of  sixty- 
one  bookkeeping  contest  entries  from  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Hawaii. 

To  THE  Contest  Editor: 

We  are  entering  the  B.E.W.’s  Annual  B(.)ok- 
keeping  Project  Contest  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  let  our  papers  go 
in  without  expressing  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  project  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  our  group.  They  have 
been  radiant  with  enthusiasm. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Esterbrook  (the  instructor  in  book¬ 
keeping)  tells  me  that  their  daily  work  has  im¬ 
proved  100  percent  since  they  entered  this  con¬ 
test.  It  seems  to  have  made  them  very  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  neatness  and  accuracy. 

I  think  you  will  hear  from  us  every  year! 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Margaret  Dietz,  Director, 
Margaret  Dietz  Commercial  School. 

TWO  MEMBERS  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty  of  the  department  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
Hammond,  Louisiana. 

The  new'  faculty  members  arc  Mrs.  Min- 
etta  Holly,  formerly  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
Ralph  W.  Wilson,  formerly  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  commerce  at  Rayne  (Louisiana) 
High  School.  Both  Mrs.  Holly  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  hold  masters’  degrees  from  Louisiana 
State  University. 
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A  Multiple-Choice  Retailing  Test 

Prepared  by  Teacher-Training  Students  of  San  jose  (California)  State  College 

CARLTON  A.  PEDERSON.  Instructor 


The  Mercantile  Guild  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of:  (1)  protecting  mer¬ 
chants  from  taxes,  tolls,  and  other  hindrances 
to  the  trade;  (2)  promoting  the  interests 
of  all  shippers;  (3)  uniting  all  itinerant 
peddlers;  (4)  promoting  higher  standards  of 
quality.  [Correct  choice  shown  in  italics. 

2.  Mercantile  guilds  developed  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the:  (1)  early  nineteenth  century; 

(2)  fourteenth  century;  (3)  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  (4)  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Sponsored  by  such  men  as  Marshall 
Field  and  John  Wanamaker,  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  stores  adopted:  (1)  a 
cash-and-carry  policy;  (2)  a  credit  policy; 

(3)  a  one-price  policy;  (4)  installment  buy- 
ing. 

4.  The  most  prominent  type  of  retailing 
in  the  United  States  is:  (1)  mail-order  sell¬ 
ing;  (2)  house-to-house  selling;  (3)  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  retail  store;  (4)  serve-yourself 
selling. 

5.  Who  were  considered  the  great  mer¬ 
chantmen  of  medieval  Europe.^  (1)  French; 
(2)  Greeks;  (3)  Dutch;  (4)  English. 

6.  Out  of  the  depression  of  1930-35, 
there  grew  a  new  type  of  store  known  as: 
(1)  the  super-market ;  (2)  the  specialty 
shop;  (3)  the  streamlined  department  store; 

(4)  the  mail-order  house. 

7.  Well-established  articles  of  trade  or 
articles  in  general  use  are  known  as:  (1) 
specialty  goods;  (2)  luxuries;  (3)  staple 
goods;  (4)  exports. 

8.  The  modern  corporate  type  of  chain 
organization  originated  in  the:  (1)  cloth¬ 
ing-store  field;  (2)  grocery-store  field;  (3) 
shoestore  field ;  (4)  drugstore  field. 

9.  The  type  of  retail  store  having  the 
largest  total  net  sales  is  the:  (1)  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  store;  (2)  chain  store;  (3) 
specialty  store:  (4)  co-operative  store. 

10.  The  tube  system  of  handling  sales 
is:  (1)  applicable  to  sections  where  there 
are  a  large  number  of  transactions  and  a 


small  average  sale;  (2)  flexible  in  case  the 
store  is  remodeled  frequently;  (3)  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  stores  having  a  large 
credit  business;  (4)  weak  in  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  chance  for  the  salesper¬ 
son  to  be  dishonest. 

11.  From  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of 
all  retail  purchases  are  made  by:  (1)  office 
workers;  (2)  men;  (3)  wealthy  people; 
(4)  women. 

12.  Those  goods  usually  purchased  as  a 
result  of  an  attractive  display  that  reminds 
the  buyer  that  she  needs  them  are  called: 
(1)  convenience  goods;  (2)  necessities; 
(3)  utility  goods;  (4)  impulse  goods. 

13.  The  primary  function  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  is:  (1)  merchandise  con¬ 
trol;  (2)  training  salespeople;  (3)  buying 
merchandise;  (4)  to  supervise  the  handling 
of  invoices  to  see  that  the  merchandise  is 
of  proper  standard. 

14.  The  collection  of  customers’  mer¬ 
chandise  accounts  is  usually  a  duty  of  the: 
(1)  merchandise  division;  (2)  publicity  or 
sales-promotion  division;  (3)  store-man¬ 
agement  division;  (4)  finance  and  control 
division. 

15.  In  store-organization  charts,  the  sales¬ 
people  are  most  often  placed  under  the:  (1) 
merchandise  division;  (2)  publicity  or 
sales-promotion  division;  (3)  store-man¬ 
agement  division;  (4)  finance  and  control 
division. 

16.  In  large  department  stores,  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  is  usually  under  the: 
(1)  merchandise  division;  (2)  publicity  or 
sales-promotion  division;  (3)  store-manage¬ 
ment  division;  (4)  finance  and  control  divi¬ 
sion. 

17.  Store  detectives  usually  come  under 
the:  (1)  store-management  division;  (2) 
finance  and  control  division;  (3)  publicity 
division;  (4)  merchandise  division. 

18.  Of  the  four  divisions  of  a  retail-store 
organization,  the  division  that  is  of  more  rc- 
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cent  origin,  having  been  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  complexity  of  business, 

IS  the:  (1)  merchandise  division:  (2) 
publicity  division;  (3)  finance  and  control 
Jill  non;  (4)  store-management  division. 

19.  The  division  in  charge  of  taking  in¬ 
ventory  is:  (1)  merchandise;  (2)  finance 
and  control;  (3)  store-management;  (4) 
sales-promotion. 

20.  The  most  important  division  of  a 
large  department  store  is  the:  (1)  publicity 
division;  (2)  store-management  division; 

(3)  finance  and  control  division;  (4)  mer¬ 
chandising  division. 

21.  The  amount  allowed  by  the  seller  if 
his  invoice  is  paid  within  a  specified  period 
of  time  is  known  as  a:  (1)  cash  discount; 
(2)  trade  discount;  (3)  quantity  discount; 

(4)  special  discount. 

22.  A  blank  form  used  by  retail  sales¬ 
people  to  report  calls  for  goods  not  carried 
is  called  a:  (1)  sales  slip;  (2)  purchase 
order;  (3)  want  slip;  (4)  inventory-short- 
age  report. 

23.  The  first  step  in  merchandising  is: 
(1)  waiting  on  the  customer;  (2)  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  consumer  public;  (3)  buying;  (4) 
overcoming  the  competition  of  other  stores. 

24.  When  title  to  goods  remains  with  the 
manufacturer  until  the  resale  of  the  goods, 
and  the  merchant  does  not  assume  the  risk 
involved  in  an  ordinary  purchase,  the  trans¬ 
action  is  known  as  a:  (1)  credit  sale;  (2) 
consignment  sale;  (3)  C.  O.  D.  sale;  (4) 
condition  sale. 

25.  The  term  "open  to  buy”  means:  (1) 
the  retail  store  is  open  for  customers;  (2) 
a  method  to  move  slow-moving  stock;  (3) 
goods  are  on  display  for  the  customers;  (4) 
additional  stock  must  be  purchased  to  take 
care  of  estimated  future  sales. 

26.  In  merchandising  we  use  the  term 
"P.M.”  when  we  mean:  (1)  premium- 
money;  (2)  premium  missing;  (3)  postage 
money;  (4)  preliminary  markup. 

27.  Turnover  is  found  by  dividing:  (1) 
sales  at  cost  by  average  net  inventory  at 
selling  price;  (2)  average  net  inventory  at 
selling  price  by  sales  at  cost;  (3)  sales  at 
selling  price  by  stock  at  selling  price;  (4) 
average  stock  at  selling  price  by  sales  at 
selling  price. 


28.  Markup  per  cent,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  is  always  figured  on:  (1)  cost  price; 
(2)  retail  price;  (3)  E.  O.  M.  price;  (4) 
liquidating  value. 

29.  The  great  leveler  of  prices  is:  (1) 
the  Sherman  Act;  (2)  competition;  (3) 
monopoly;  (4)  the  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

30.  The  term  "sleepers”  refers  to:  (1) 
out-of-style  merchandise;  (2)  slow-moving 
lines  of  merchandise;  (3)  lazy  salesmen; 
(4)  special  bargains  that  have  not  been  ad¬ 
vertised. 

31.  In  a  business  where  large  expensive 
articles  are  sold,  such  as  pianos,  stoves,  and 
cars,  the  most  common  type  of  merchandise- 
control  system  is:  (1)  price-line  control; 

(2)  classification  control;  (3)  tickler  sys¬ 
tem;  (4)  unit  control. 

32.  In  the  tickler  system  of  merchandise- 
control:  (1)  the  merchandise  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  divided  into  related  types;  (2)  in¬ 
formation  is  gathered  regarding  different 
price  lines;  (3)  a  reminder  in  some  form  is 
put  in  a  definite  place  in  the  stock;  (4) 
merchandise  is  controlled  by  prices  rather 
than  by  units. 

33.  In  the  classification  control:  (1) 
merchandise  is  controlled  by  pieces;  (2) 
merchandise  is  divided  into  related  types; 

(3)  information  is  accumulated  according 
to  price;  (4)  a  reminder  is  inserted  in  the 
stock  on  hand. 

34.  The  climatic  sequence  or  "rolling- 
thunder”  plan  of  advertising  refers  to  a 
series  of  ads  where  you  have:  (1)  one  large 
ad  followed  by  several  smaller  ads  of  equal 
size;  (2)  the  alternating  of  large  and  small 
ads;  (3)  one  large  ad  followed  by  suc¬ 
cessively  smaller  ads;  (4)  a  small  ad  fol¬ 
io  tv  ed  by  larger  and  larger  ads. 

35.  The  most  scientific  method  of  de¬ 
termining  appropriations  for  advertising  is: 
(1)  to  base  your  appropriation  on  that  of 
your  competitors;  (2)  to  decide  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  then  make  the  appropriation  to 
cover  this  amount  of  advertising;  (3)  to 
appropriate  all  available  funds  after  op¬ 
erating  expenses  have  been  paid;  (4)  to 
appropriate  a  certain  percentage  of  net  sales. 

36.  The  matrix  or  "mat”  used  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  especially  valuable  in  that:  (1) 
it  is  an  economical  way  for  a  manufacturer 
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to  send  prepared  advertisements  to  his  deal¬ 
ers;  (2)  it  aids  materially  in  setting  the 
type;  (3)  a  cardboardlike  material  may 
be  pressed  over  the  mat  to  give  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  entire  page  of  print;  (4) 
it  aids  the  retailer  in  spreading  the  adver¬ 
tising  costs  to  the  various  departments. 

37.  In  preparing  a  package  design,  a  per¬ 
son  should  know  that  the  following  is  true: 

( 1 )  vertical  lines  on  the  package  tend  to 
make  the  package  appear  wider;  (2)  de¬ 
signs  that  cause  the  eye  to  see  and  note 
all  jour  sides  of  the  package  area,  give 
the  most  complete  awareness  of  size: 
(3)  the  use  of  color  has  no  effect  upon  the 
apparent  size  of  the  package;  (4)  if  the 
eye  is  easily  satisfied  with  a  central  de¬ 
sign  on  the  package,  the  package  itself 
will  appear  larger  than  if  the  design  spreads 
over  the  entire  package. 

38.  Manufacturers  of  type  have  agreed 
upon  a  uniform  standard  of  measurement 
called  the  "point  system.”  Type  one  inch 
high  would  be:  (1)  12-point;  (2)  18- 
point;  (3)  36- point;  (4)  7 2- point. 

39.  Duplicates  of  cuts  are  known  as: 
(1)  Ben  Day  process;  (2)  half-tone  plates; 

(3)  line  cuts;  (4)  electrotypes. 

40.  One  who  writes  the  descriptive  text 
of  advertisements  is  called:  (1)  a  com¬ 
positor;  (2)  a  copy  writer;  (3)  an  editor; 

(4)  a  layout  man. 

41.  Under  the  uniform  standard  of  meas¬ 
urement  called  the  "point  system,”  18- 
point  type  is:  (1)  one-half  inch  high;  (2) 
one  inch  high;  (3)  one-eighth  inch  high; 
(4)  one-quarter  inch  high. 

42.  The  most  widely  used  advertising 
medium  is:  (1)  radio;  (2)  direct  mail;  (3) 
newspaper;  (4)  billboards. 

43.  When  the  elements  in  a  design  pro¬ 
ceed  outward  from  a  common  point,  the 
result  is  called:  (1)  contrast;  (2)  rhythm; 

(3)  balance;  (4)  radiation. 

44.  The  originator  of  the  idea  of  selling 
goods  from  a  catalogue  by  mail  was;  (1) 
John  Wanamaker;  (2)  Harry  Gordon 
Selfridge;  (3)  Aaron  /Montgomery  Ward: 

(4)  Marshall  Field. 

45.  The  final  basis  of  judgment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  a  window  display  is; 
(1)  the  amount  of  goods  it  helps  dispose 


of;  (2)  the  type  of  merchandise  fea-  ll 
tured;  (3)  its  artistic  arrangement;  (4)  its  j 
attention  value. 

46.  One  of  the  main  differences  between 
men  and  women  customers  is  that:  (1) 
men  are  generally  influenced  more  by  log¬ 
ical  reasoning:  (2)  women  usually  decide 
more  quickly;  (3)  women  generally  make 
fewer  unreasonable  demands;  (4)  men  are 
more  likely  to  return  merchandise  for 
credit. 

47.  In  selling  the  "instinctive  buyer,”  the 
salesperson  should:  (1)  explain  in  detail 
the  merits  of  his  product;  (2)  appeal  to 
the  prospect’s  rational  thinking  and  reas¬ 
oning;  (3)  ask  the  customer  many  ques¬ 
tions  to  find  her  wants;  (4)  hit  only  the 
high  points  as  quickly  as  possible. 

48.  Many  large  stores  maintain  a  force 
of  salespeople  who  are  trained  to  sell  in 
many  departments  but  who  are  not  perman¬ 
ently  assigned  to  any  specific  department. 
Such  forces  are  frequently  called:  (1)  the 
on-service  force;  (2)  the  cyclical  force;  (3) 
the  surplus  force;  (4)  the  contingent  force. 

49.  Caveat  ernptor  means;  (1)  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  alw'ays  right;  (2)  trust  the  mer¬ 
chant  ^nd  he  will  trust  you;  (3)  let  the 
buyer  beware;  (4)  time  given  to  learn¬ 
ing  the  customer’s  wants  is  well  spent. 

50.  The  first  merchant  to  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  to  take  merchandise  from  his  store 
to  their  homes  on  approval  w’as  (1)  Mar¬ 
shall  Field;  (2)  John  Wanamaker;  (3)  J. 
C.  Penney;  (4)  John  C.  Stafford. 

(To  be  concluded) 

VE.  BREIDENBAUGH,  instructor  in  ac- 
♦  counting  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  has  placed  upon  the  market 
a  valuable  time-saving  device  for  teachers  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  This  device  is 
in  the  form  of  a  pad  of  gummed  w'ork-sheet 
exercises  for  proprietorship,  partnership,  and 
corporation  bookkeeping.  The  pad  contains 
45  exercises  printed  on  perforated  gummetl 
sheets  3V2  by  13  inches  in  size.  The  student 
removes  one  of  these  exercises  and  sticks  it 
on  the  work  sheet  and  is  then  ready  to  begin 
solving  the  problem.  Mr.  Breidenbaugh  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  time  saved  on  each  e.xercise 
by  the  use  of  this  device  is  approximately 
20  minutes. 

Further  information  regarding  this  device 
w  ill  be  gladly  supplied  by  Mr.  Breidenbaugh. 
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Visiting  Summer  Session  Instructors 


\V.  Maurice  Baker  (director  of  distributive 
occupations  education.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington)  at  the  LIniversity  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis. 

Dr.  William  R.  Blackler  (Research  and 
Teacher  Training,  Distributive  Education, 
State  of  California )  at  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley. 

Hughes  M.  Blowers  (Regional  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education  for  the  State  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia)  at  the  University  »)f  California,  Berke¬ 
ley. 

Russell  N.  Cansler  (head,  department  of 
secretarial  science,  Westminster  (a)llege.  New 
Wilmington,  Pennsylvania)  at  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 

Paul  A.  Carlson  (Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin)  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Josephine  Chiesa  (Merritt  Business  School, 
Oakland,  (California)  at  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Berkeley. 

Arnold  C.  Condon  (on  leave  from  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City)  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  LIniversity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

J.  Dewberry  Copeland  (assistant  professor 
of  commerce,  Mary  Washington  College,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Virginia )  at  the  llniversity  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

S.  Joseph  DeBrum  (on  leave  from  Sequoia 
Union  High  School,  Redwood  City,  Califor¬ 
nia)  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

James  Harvey  Dodd  ( professor  of  commer¬ 
cial  education,  Mary  Washington  College, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia)  at  the  LIniversity 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Albert  E.  Drumheller  (head  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting  division.  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania)  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Irma  Ehrenhardt  (associate  professor  of 
commerce,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute)  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Kermit  Farris  (Leon  High  School,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Florida )  at  the  LIniversity  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Harold  D.  Fasnacht  (head,  business  educa¬ 
tion  department,  Colorado  Woman’s  College, 
Denver)  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

Dr.  Ralph  Fields  (assistant  professor  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  Stanford  University,  California)  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Clinton  File  (State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania)  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner  (director  of  busi- 
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ness  and  vocational  education.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York)  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  June  16 
to  July  19. 

L.  C.  Fowler  (Murray  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Murray,  Kentucky )  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  D.  Fowler  (chairman,  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  committee,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  public  schools)  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas  (special  agent  for 
distributive  education.  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency)  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  School  of  Retailing;  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus;  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  State 
University;  and  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Hainfcld  (director,  division 
of  business  education,  LJnion  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  public  schools)  at  Fordham  University, 
New  York. 

C.  Arthur  Hakenen  (Central  High  School, 
Bay  City,  Michigan)  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis. 

Carolyn  Hinson  (head  of  commercial  de¬ 
partment,  Maryland  College  for  Women, 
Lutherville)  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Johnson  (Lake  Forest  College, 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois)  at  the  University  of 
Denver. 

Eva  Jessup  (Franklin  High  School,  Los 
Angeles)  at  the  LIniversity  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Clyde  W.  Kammercr  (head  of  commercial 
department.  Central  High  School,  Detroit)  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Sanford  Kanady  (Baltimore  City  College, 
Baltimore,  Maryland)  at  the  LIniversity  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Willis  M.  Kenealy  (Regional  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education  for  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia)  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby  (Chief,  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  California)  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Ralph  Lucas  (Castle  Heights  Military  Ac¬ 
ademy,  Lebanon,  Tennessee)  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Dr.  F.  Grant  Marsh  (head,  department  of 
business,  San  Francisco  Junior  College)  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Ralph  Masterson  (San  Angelo  College,  San 
Angelo,  Texas)  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Walter  Mechler  (Evander  Childs  High 
School,  New  York  City)  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Fred  H.  Ottman  (Wilson  Junior  College, 
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Pittsburgh)  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

John  L.  Rowe  (Springfield,  Illinois,  Junior 
College)  at  St.  Ambrose  College,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Eleanor  Skimin  (Northern  High  School, 
Detroit)  at  Armstrong  College,  Berkeley,  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

F,  DeVere  Smith  (Olympia  High  School, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina)  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Earl  Strong  (director  of  business  education 
and  supervisor  of  distributive  education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  public  schools)  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Mary  Stuart  (Brighton,  Massachusetts, 
High  School)  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Edwin  A.  Swanson  (head,  department  of 
commerce,  Arizona  State  Teachers  College, 
Tempe)  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Nash¬ 
ville. 

Lucille  Taylor  (Henderson  State  Teachers 
College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas)  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

James  O.  Thompson  (representative  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee)  at  Bow'ling  Green  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

S.  J.  Turille  (instructor  in  commerce.  State 
Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas)  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Sam  J.  Wanous  (head,  department  of 
business  education.  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson)  at  the  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman. 

Inez  Ray  Wells  (Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus)  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Los  Angeles. 

Lyle  O.  Willhite  (State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania)  at  Bowling  Green  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Rae  Williams  (on  leave  from  the 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Technical  High  School)  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Mary  Williamson  (co-ordinator  of  distrib¬ 
utive  occupations,  Richmond,  Virginia,  public 
schools)  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Ernest  A.  Zelliot  (director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  public  schools)  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

Ruth  Plimpton  (San  Francisco  Junior  Col¬ 
lege)  at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. 

Alfred  H.  Quinette  (South  High  School, 
Youngstown,  Ohio)  at  the  Chautauqua  (New 
York)  Summer  School. 

Charles  E.  Quinette  (Wintersville  High 
School,  Steubenville,  Ohio)  at  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  (New'  York)  Summer  School. 

Clinton  A.  Reed  (acting  chief,  bureau  of 
business  education.  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Albany,  New  York)  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge. 


Dr.  Edward  Reich  (Newtown  High  School, 
Elmhurst,  New  York)  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

G.  Henry  Richert  (special  agent  for  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  Office  of  Education,  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency)  one  or  more  weeks  at 
each  of  the  following:  Indiana  University, 
Northwestern  University,  and  the  Universities 
of  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Clyde  E.  Rowe  (Schenley  High  School, 
Chicago)  at  the  Chautauqua  (New-  York) 
Summer  School. 


- 4, 

-T-HE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  High  School 
i  Typists  Association  has  recently  announced 
the  winning  schools  in  its  every-pupil  type¬ 
writing  contest,  w  hich  was  held  on  March  13. 
Both  school  and  individual  contestants  re¬ 
ceived  trophies  and  awards.  The  composite 
scoring  plan  was  used  in  marking  the  papers. 
The  following  schools  w’on  first  places: 
Notice,  Class  A:  St.  Gabriel  High  School, 
Glendale,  Ohio. 

Notice,  Class  B:  St.  Francis  High  School, 
Lifayctte,  Indiana. 

Amateur,  Class  A:  St.  Gabriel  High  School. 
Glendale,  Ohio. 

Amateur,  Class  B:  Regina  High  School,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Ohio. 


CM.  MOUSER  has  been  appointed  as- 
•  sistant  professor  of  commerce  at  the 
Louisiana  State  Normal  College  in  Natchi¬ 
toches.  Until  this  appointment,  Mr.  Mouser 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 
He  holds  a  master’s  degree  from  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  has  taken  additional 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  the  University  of  Denver. 


Dr.  CLINTON  M.  FILE  has  been  promoted 
to  bursar  and  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dr.  File,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of 
Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  since 
1927,  is  the  author 
of  several  magazine 
articles  and  co-author 
of  a  textbook.  He 
is  a  former  Post 
Commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  He 
received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  education 
in  June,  1940,  from 
New  York  Univer- 


Clinton  File  sity.  New  York  City. 
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T  DIDN’T  KNOW  how  useful  my  file  of 
1  daily  calendar  sheets  could  be  until  I 
was  called  on  to  see  whether  my  chief  had 
ever  had  luncheon  with  J.  J.  Salesman.  I 
finally  found  that  he  had,  but  my  only  check 
on  it  was  a  bedraggled  envelope  into  which 
I  had  hurriedly  stuffed  my  daily  calendar 
sheets  at  the  end  of  each  day,  after  trans¬ 
ferring  what  I  needed  to  the  next  day’s  sheet. 

It’s  the  old  story  of  the  double  check,  like 
filing  your  old  shorthand  notebooks  against 
a  possible  loss  of  correspondence.  My  ”pack- 
rat”  tendencies  saved  me  once  and  probably 
will  save  me  again. 

T  DIDN’T  KNOW  that  a  "trip  folder’’ 

could  be  made  a  valuable  asset  to  any 
secretary  whose  chief  does  a  great  deal  of 
traveling.  When  my  chief  says,  "I  want  to 
take  this  letter  with  me  when  I  go  to  De¬ 
troit,’’  and  "I  want  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  John  Jones  when  I  go  to  Denver,’’  I 
make  a  little  note  on  the  letter  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  and  date  it.  When  I  return  to  my  desk, 
I  get  a  folder  and  type  on  the  tab  "Trip  to 
Detroit,’’  and  on  another  one,  "Trip  to 
Denver.’’ 

I  place  these  folders  in  a  special  file, 
labeled  "Trips.”  As  the  time  grows  near  to 
his  leaving,  this  file  naturally  becomes  more 
active.  Then  I  leave  the  folders  on  my  desk 
or  keep  them  in  a  portable  file  at  the  side  of 
my  desk,  within  easy  reach. 


I  check  my  papers  to  be  sure  to  add  to 
the  correspondence  anything  that  may  have 
come  up  since  the  time  the  last  paper  was 
filed  in  the  trip  folder.  Then,  before  the 
chief  leaves,  I  ask  him  to  go  over  the  file, 
for  he  may  have  taken  care  of  some  matters 
already,  or  he  may  have  decided  to  omit 
some  of  them  on  this  trip. 

DIDN’T  KNOW  that  the  habit  of 
automatically  taking  down  notes  in  short¬ 
hand  while  in  conversation  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  saves  many  an  unnecessary  telephone 
call  to  recheck  on  information  already  given. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  long-distance 
calls,  where  the  caller  has  all  the  important 
facts  at  his  finger  tips  and  is  trying  to  get 
them  across  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

With  one  point  after  another  being  hurled 
over  the  wire,  I  find  it’s  money  in  the  bank 
to  take  it  all  down,  and  it’s  mighty  easy  for 
me  to  be  accurate  in  transmitting  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  chief  when  I’m  practically  quot¬ 
ing  the  caller. 

The  other  day  we  received  a  telephone 
call  from  one  of  the  large  cities  in  Europe. 
The  call  w'as  expected,  and  we  had  time  to 
prepare  for  it.  When  the  call  was  put 
through  to  the  Chief,  the  operator  plugged 
it  in  so  that  three  of  us  could  listen  in  on 
separate  phones- — the  Chief  and  his  two 
secretaries.  We  listened  in  and  took  down 
the  entire  .^0-minute  conversation  verbatim. 
When  the  call  was  over,  both  of  us  tran¬ 
scribed  our  notes  and  then  compared  them, 
so  that  we  could  have  as  perfect  a  copy  as 
possible.  There  were  certain  gaps  in  my 
notes  that  the  other  secretary  filled  in,  and 
vice  versa;  and  the  precaution  of  having 
both  of  us  take  the  conversation  down  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  true  and  accurate  transcription. 

When  the  final  transcript  was  completed, 
we  had  three  men,  who  had  also  listened  in 
on  the  call,  read  it  over  to  make  certain  that 
all  the  legal  phrases  were  correct  and  that  we 
had  not  missed  any  vital  points. 

I’d  say  to  a  beginner:  "Form  the  habit, 
as  soon  as  possible,  of  writing  telephone 
conversations  in  shorthand.  You  may  find, 
some  day,  that  your  verbatim  report  will  be 
as  valuable  to  your  chief  as  are  the  court 
reporter’s  notes  of  a  witness’s  testimony.” 
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O.B.E.  Chapters  Now  in  Sixteen  States 

Fairlamb,  teacher-sponsor)  reports  that  they 
have  given  assistance  to  the  Movie  Forum 
of  Reading,  the  Mt.  Penn  Women’s  Club, 
and  several  churches  by  mimeographing 
form  letters  and  booklets  and  addressing 
envelopes. 

The  chapter  president,  Catherine  Contos, 
says  that  the  members  are  developing  a 
sense  of  responsibility  that  is  sure  to  help 
make  them  etheient  secretaries. 

Painfsvii.li',  Ohio.  The  wide-awake 
chapter  at  Lake  County  Business  College, 
Mrs.  Leona  Zinnel,  teacher-sponsor,  sends 


Many  communities  are  feeling  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  active  groups  of  efficient 
young  business  students,  organized  as  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency. 

Chapters  are  now  chartered  in  California, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minneso¬ 
ta,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Reports  coming  into  the  B.E.W.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Awards  give  evidence  of  splendid 
service  programs  under  way. 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  Pub- 


us  this  report: 

A  motion  was  made  that  all  the  buy 

nicely  tailored  blouses,  alike  except  in  color,  and 
that  each  one  embroider  her  name  in  shorthand 
on  the  pocket.  Also,  it  was  suggested  that  when 
the  girls  attend  any  social  or  business  function 
as  a  group,  they  wear  these  blouses  to  identify 
themselves. 

Winona,  Minnesota.  Miss  Mary  R. 
Hickey,  teacher-sponsor  of  the  chapter  at 
Winona  Secretarial  School,  reports  that  her 
group  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  service 
work  and  all  are  proud  of  their  O.B.E. 


licit)'  clippings  and  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  St.  Joseph  High  School,  where 
Sister  William  James  is  teacher-sponsor. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  secretary  of  the  chapter,  Loyola  M. 
Fitzpatrick: 

No  club  formed  in  the  school  received  such 
attention  or  provoked  such  deep  interest  as  this 
one  has  done.  It  usually  takes  students  some 
time  to  make  up  their  minds  but  their  enthusiasm 
was  spontaneous  when  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  were  presented  at  an  assembly. 

The  charter  we  received  is  beautifully  framed 
and  hangs  in  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department. 

Thank  you  for  the  incentive  that  you  provide 
in  your  O.B.E.  service. 

Sauna,  Kansas,  The  publicity  chairman 
of  the  O.B.E.  chapter  at  Marymount  Col¬ 
lege  has  obtained  excellent  publicity  in  the 
local  papers  and  school  publications.  Sister 
Isabelle  Marie  is  teacher-sponsor. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania.  The  O.B.E. 
chapter  at  Reading  High  School  (Edith  R. 


pins. 

What  It  Means  to  Be  an  O.B.E.  Member 

1.  O.B.E.  members  have  earned  senior 
certificates  of  achievement  by  solving  suc¬ 
cessfully  one  of  the  senior  projects  in  book¬ 
keeping,  business  letter  writing,  business  fun¬ 
damentals,  or  transcription. 

2.  O.B.E.  members  are  privileged  to  wear 
the  beautiful  gold  pin  of  the  order.  This 
pin,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  previous 
issues,  can  be  purchased  for  50  cents.  It  is  a 
badge  of  honor  and  achievement. 

3.  Members  of  local  chapters  are  or¬ 
ganized  for  service  in  their  communities, 
and  they  are  rewarded  for  their  activities 
in  valuable  experience  gained  and  in  con¬ 
tacts  made  with  business  men  and  women 
in  the  community. 

For  full  information  regarding  the  Order 
of  Business  Efficiency  or  the  B.E.W.  projects, 
write  to  the  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Business  Math  Teachers — Try  These! 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 

Principal,  Public  School  No.  34,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Many  teachers  say  it  is  easy  to  solve 
arithmetic  problems.  Of  course  it  is. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  prob¬ 
lem-solving  procedure  that  you  outline  for 
your  pupils.  Let  us  review  a  few  of  these 
instructions  now. 

Mental  images  of  the  magnitudes  involved 
in  the  problems  should  be  formed,  and 
what  is  given  should  be  determined.  What 
is  to  be  found  should  then  be  noted,  and 
the  processes  to  be  used  should  be  decided 
upon  by  comparing  what  is  given  with  what 
is  to  be  found. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  should  be  ap¬ 
proximated  and  checked  with  the  result  ob¬ 
tained.  Every  answer  should  be  verified  and 
checked,  either  by  reworking  or  by  solving 
by  another  method. 

Ever)'  problem  should  be  approached  by 
carefully  analyzing  its  contents  so  that  the 
method  of  attack  and  the  operations  neces- 
sar)'  for  its  solution  can  be  determined.  This 
procedure  is  necessary  because  the  finding  of 
any  unknown  quantity  creates  a  problem. 

Accuracy  in  problem  solving  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  developing  power  in  performing 


the  fundamental  operations;  by  testing 
soundness  of  reasoning  through  the  workings 
of  problems  with  small  numbers;  by  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  approximate  answers  with  a  fair 
degree  of  skill ;  by  using,  wherever  possible, 
a  variety  of  solutions  to  find  the  answer  to 
a  problem;  and  by  checking  results  through 
the  use  of  more  than  one  method  for  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  or  through  reversing  the 
conditions. 

Speed  in  problem  solving  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  omitting  formal  analysis;  by  avoid¬ 
ing  unnecessary  figures  and  labels  (at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  work  in  problem  solving 
the  results  should  always  be  labeled)  ;  and 
by  using  short  cuts  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

Now  solve  the  arithmetic  problems  that 
follow.  They  are  neither  trick  problems  nor 
unusual  problems.  However,  they  do  re¬ 
quire  a  "number  sense”  for  their  accurate 
solution.  The  answer  is  shown  in  paren¬ 
thesis  after  each  problem.  Detailed  solutions 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  R.  Robert 
Rosenberg,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 


Try  Solv'ing  These  Problems 


1.  A  dealer  purchases  $840  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  on  the  following  terms:  6/10,  n/90.  If 
money  is  worth  5%,  how  much  does  he  gain 
or  lose  by  paving  cash?  ($41.63  gain.) 

2.  An  electric  refrigerator  is  offered  for  $200 
cash  or,  on  the  installment  plan,  for  $50  down 
and  9  monthly  payments  of  $20  each.  Find  the 
rate  per  cent  of  interest  paid  by  the  buyer  if 
the  refrigerator  is  purchased  on  the  installment 
terms.  (40%,  rate  per  cent.) 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  a  year,  a  merchant  had 
the  following  resources:  cash,  $5,763.87;  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand,  $3,267.59;  notes  due  from 
others,  $1,875.75.  He  owed  $3,356.85  to  creditors 
and  $976.98  on  notes  that  he  gave  to  others. 
During  the  year,  he  invested  $2,645.95  addi¬ 
tional  in  the  business  and  withdrew'  $180.58 
worth  of  merchandise  for  personal  use.  His  cash 
sales  amounted  to  $5,867.43  and  his  cash  pur¬ 


chases  to  $2,876.83.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  his 
stock  of  merchandise  on  hand  was  worth 
$2,088.67.  (i/)  How  much  was  the  merchant 
worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year?  (b)  How 
much  was  he  worth  at  the  end  of  the  year? 
(f)  Find  his  profit  or  loss  for  the  year. 
{a.  $6,573.38.  b.  $11,031.01.  c.  Profit. 
$1,992.26.) 

4.  A  man  drove  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  distance  of  approximately  900  miles, 
at  an  average  speed  of  29  miles  an  hour,  and 
made  the  return  trip  at  an  average  speed  of  33 
miles  an  hour.  Find  the  average  speed  at  which 
he  drove  for  the  entire  trip.  (30  27/31  miles  an 
hour.) 

5.  A  charitable  organization  used  %  of  its 
annual  receipts  for  medical  relief.  It  used  up 

of  its  medical-relief  funds  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  current  year.  The  unused  portion 
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of  this  fund  was  what  part  of  the  total  annual 
receipts?  (V5^.) 

6.  Fifteen  glasses  of  cider,  taken  from  a  jug 

%  full,  were  sold  for  75  cents.  The  jug  was 
still  Yh  full  after  the  15  glasses  were  sold. 

(a)  How  many  glasses  would  the  jug  hold? 
(A)  How  much  was  the  cider  remaining  in  the 
jug  worth?  (a.  24  glasses.  ^.15  cents.) 

7.  A  man  pays  $280,000  for  a  manufacturing 
business.  If  his  operating  and  other  expenses 
amount  to  $66,800  a  year,  what  must  his  total 
monthly  income  be  in  order  to  clear  7%  on  his 
investment?  ($7,200.) 

8.  The  machinery  and  fixtures  necessary  to 

equip  a  plant  cost  $52,000.  If  the  machinery 

cost  60%  more  than  the  fixtures,  find  the  cost 
of  each.  (Cost  of  machinery,  $32,000.  Cost  of 
fixtures,  $20,000.) 

9.  A  machine  cost  $120,  less  33V3%.  Buying 

expenses  amounted  to  20%.  The  machine  is 

sold  at  a  gross  profit  of  20%  on  the  selling 
price,  (a)  Find  the  net  profit  if  16%%  is 
charged  to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  (^)  Find 
the  selling  price,  (a.  $4.  b.  $120.) 

10.  A  building  was  insured  for  $48,000  at 

1%%  for  a  3-year  period.  After  the  property 
was  insured  in  the  Y  Fire  Insurance  Company 
for  9  years,  it  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent 
of  $30,000.  Under  an  ordinary  fire-insurance 
policy,  find  the  insurance  company’s  net  loss  if 
money  was  worth  6%.  (Figure  simple  interest 
on  the  premiums  received.)  ($26,572.80.) 


11.  A  tailor  has  45%  yards  of  cloth,  from 
which  he  wishes  to  cut  an  equal  number  of 
coats,  trousers,  and  vests.  How  many  of  each 
can  he  cut  if  the  garments  contain  4%,  2%, 
and  Vg  yards,  respectively?  (6  suits.) 

12.  A  pole  63  feet  long  was  broken  into  two 
unequal  parts,  and  3/5  of  the  longer  piece 
equaled  %  of  the  shorter.  What  was  the  length 
of  each  piece?  (35  feet  and  28  feet.) 

13.  The  buildings,  equipment,  and  stock  of 
merchandise  of  the  Stanford  Jobbing  Company 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  16.  The  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  merchandise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $13,860.  The  purchases 
from  January  1  to  October  16  totaled  $21,240. 
If  the  sales  during  this  period  amounted  to 
$28,890  and  the  average  profit  on  sales  was 
32%,  find  the  approximate  value  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
($15,454.80.) 

14.  How  many  feet  of  rails  are  necessary  to 
lay  a  railway  784  miles  long?  If  one  tie  was 
used  for  every  3V2  feet  of  road,  how  many  ties 
were  required  for  the  entire  railway?  (8,279,040 
feet  of  rails.  1,182,720  ties.) 

15.  At  a  certain  election,  327,140  votes  were 
cast  for  three  candidates.  The  successful  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  28  over  the  other  two 
candidates,  whose  votes  were  in  the  ratio  of  3 
to  1.  How  many  votes  were  cast  for  each  can¬ 
didate?  (First  candidate,  163,584;  second  can¬ 
didate,  122,667;  third  candidate,  40,889.) 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 
ABOUT  BOOKKEEPING 
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Front-line  news  about  the  revolution  in 
bookkeeping  instruction.  The  issues  at 
stake  vitally  affect  all  bookkeeping 
instructors. 

Twenty-seven  well-known  authorities  dis- 
cuss  important  problems  in 
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T  C.  McTavish,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
J 'passed  away  recently  after  an  illness  of 
many  months.  He  was  principal  of  the  Mc¬ 
Tavish  Business  College,  w'hich  he  founded  in 
1905,  and  was  well  known  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  among  educational  workers  across 
Canada.  Mr.  McTavish  was  one  of  the  first 
teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  Canada. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  who 
mourn  his  passing. 

WC.  LASSITER,  formerly  part  owner  of 
♦  the  Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
dean  of  the  commercial  department  of  Pine- 
land  College  and  Edwards  Military  Institute, 
Salemburg,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lassiter  has 
had  fifteen  years  of  business  experience  and 
has  taught  commercial  subjects  for  ten  years. 

The  DANGER  of  cluttering  up  the  secre¬ 
tarial  courses  can  be  avoided  by  constant 
vigilance  in  selecting  only  those  activities 
which  promise  the  greatest  vocational  and 
educational  return. — Hollis  P.  Guy,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  National  Business 
Education  News. 
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Business  Education  for  Local  Needs 

JAMES  E.  HASLAM 

Business  Co-ordinator,  Salt  Lake  City  Schools 


VOCATIONAL  business  education  is 
efficient  only  to  the  degree  that  it  de¬ 
velops  the  skills  required  for  the  po¬ 
sitions  available  in  the  community.  Although 
a  study  of  the  available  jobs  and  needs  over 
a  period  of  a  year  does  not  give  accurate 
information  regarding  all  job  opportunities, 
many  significant  facts  may  be  learned  that 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Our  study  was  based  on  a  direct  contact 
with  about  five  hundred  business  offices  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Information  regarding  (1) 
the  number  employed,  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en;  (2)  the  number  of  inexperienced  em¬ 
ployees  hired  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  both  men  and  women;  (3)  the  age 
of  beginners,  both  average  age  and  age 
distribution;  (4)  the  general  educational  re¬ 
quirements — high  school,  business  coPege, 
or  college;  and  (5)  whether  or  not  ex¬ 
perience  is  required  was  obtained  for  each 
of  the  following  business  office  positions: 


Accountants 
Bookkeepers 
Bookkeepers  and 
stenographers 
Gjshiers 
Billing  clerks 
Stock  clerks 
File  clerks 
Time  clerks 
Collectors 


Messengers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Dictating-machine 

operators 

Telephone  operators 
Typists 

Machine  bookkeepers 
Calculator  operators 
General  office  workers 


Age  and  Training  Requirements 
Studies  throughout  the  country  indicate 
and  confirm  our  findings  that  placement  on 
the  job  does  not  come  for  at  least  two  years 
after  high  school  graduation.  We  discovered 
that  the  peak  age  of  graduation  is  17  years 
fi  months  and  the  peak  age  of  employment 
19  years  10  months. 

This,  of  course,  means  that,  if  our  high 
school  graduates  cannot  find  employment 
for  a  year  or  more  after  graduation,  they 
should  spend  that  time  in  preparation  for 
a  position. 


The  classes  that  are  now  conducted  in 
the  senior  high  schools  in  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  and  salesmanship  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  preparatory  to  further  intensive 
vocational  training  on  a  post  high  school 
level.  When  teachers  and  students  are  con¬ 
verted  to  this  idea,  our  schools  will  be  able 
to  make  narrower  the  gap  existing  between 
the  school  and  the  job.  Virtually  all  the 
1,600  students  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  business 
schools  are  high  school  graduates. 

Our  study  showed  that  450  businessmen 
out  of  668  prefer  employees  who  have  had 
training  beyond  the  high  school  level;  while 
170  employers  stated  that  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  are  acceptable  for  beginning  jobs, 
such  as  file  clerks,  messengers,  typists,  and 
in  some  cases  general  office  work.  Only  47 
specified  college-trained  people,  and  this  was 
for  accounting  positions. 

Required  Special  Skills 

At  least  200  positions  filled  by  female 
help  require  varying  degrees  of  ability  in 
shorthand,  and  about  50  positions  filled  by 
male  help  require  shorthand.  Although  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  male  stenog¬ 
raphers  is  comparatively  small,  the  demand 
for  qualified  male  stenographers  exceeds 
the  supply. 

Specified  skill  in  bookkeeping  is  required 
of  76  male  and  64  female  beginners.  Out 
of  the  70  placements  of  a  general  office  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  also  that 
some  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Although  not  a  great  many  are  employed 
as  special  machine  operators,  it  would  be 
advisable  for  selected  students  to  be  capable 
of  operating  calculating  machines,  dictating 
machines,  and  bookkeeping  and  billing 
machines.  In  senior  high  schools  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  on  these  machines  should  be 
limited  to  the  post  high  school  or  third- 
year  level,  where  an  intensive  vcKational 
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training  is  given  to  carefully  selected  candi¬ 
dates.  It  is  doubtful  whether  machine  calcu¬ 
lation  and  machine  bookkeeping  should  be 
attempted  below  this  vocational  year. 

Although  general  business  knowledge  is 
desirable,  it  is  important  that  young  people 
who  expect  to  meet  the  competition  of  to¬ 
day  develop  special  skill  and  ability  in  some 
particular  phase  of  business  ofhee  work.  I'or 
instance,  although  many  have  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machine  calculation,  few  are  really 
skilled.  I'he  same  thing  is  true  particularly 
of  shorthand  and  machine  bookkeeping. 

Levels  of  Employment 

A  wide  variety  of  opportunities  exist  to¬ 
day  in  business  offices.  Our  study  included 
some  eighteen  different  types  of  work,  rang¬ 
ing  from  messenger  service  up  to  the  highly 
trained  accountant  and  private  secretary. 
Salaries  for  these  types  of  jobs  range  from 
S  I*)  to  S25()  a  month. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  salary 
possibilities  in  the  most  important  classifi¬ 
cations; 


AleJ/ut/ 

Maximum  for 


Clasdfication 

Seilitry 

Salary 

W'omtPi 

.Secretaries  . 

. 

SUS 

SI  56 

Accountants  . 

SS 

2S0 

175 

Stenographers  . 

on 

1 10 

100 

Bookkeepers  . 

60 

12S 

110 

General  office  clerks 

so 

SS 

90 

Typists  . 

so 

90 

90 

Machine  calculators  . 

■'S 

1 10 

95 

Machine  bookkeepers 

6S 

110 

105 

Messengers  . 

IS 

6S 

55 

Opportunities  for  Advancement 

I'or  those  who  have  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge,  the  urge  to  go  forward,  and  the 
w'illingness  to  do  more  than  the  allotted 
task,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  remuneration. 

Those  w  ho  reach  the  top  levels  must  realize 
that  there  is  no  graduation  from  the  school 
of  practical  business  and  that  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  measured  by  the  fidelity  w'ith 
which  the  study  is  pursued.  As  someone  has 
said,  "Business  life  is  itself  a  school  with 
never  ending  requirements  and  educational 
opportunities.” 

One  of  the  gravest  difficulties  today  with 


young  people,  both  in  school  and  on  the 
job,  is  the  lack  of  a  standard  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  w'orking  to  a  standard, 
too  many  are  content  to  do  just  what  thc}’ 
can  "get  by”  w'ith.  Students  who  assume 
this  attitude  in  school  should  be  advised 
not  to  enter  the  field  of  business. 

Most  of  the  larger  concerns  in  Salt  Lake 
City  offer  employees  opportunities  to  learn 
more  important  work  and  receive  promotion 
if  they  develop  such  cjualities  as  originality, 
versatility,  initiative,  and  perseverance. 
Tenure  of  service  is  stable  for  the  beginner 
w’ho  has  an  adequate  preparation  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  the  personal 
qualifications  for  success. 

Suggested  Course  of  Study 

In  planning  a  course  to  fit  a  student  for 
a  job  in  the  business  world,  the  vocational 
subjects  that  call  for  hard-earned  skills 
should  be  placed  in  the  fifth,  or  vocational, 
year.  Business  students  should  definitely 
plan  to  continue  their  training  for  at  lea.st 
one  year  beyond  the  regular  four-year  high 
school  course.  This  plan  will  not  only  supply 
the  opportunity  for  more  specialized  train¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  mean  the  giving  of  this 
training  at  a  time  nearer  the  age  of  em¬ 
ployability. 

[Copies  of  a  mimeographed  bulletin  setting 
iorth  this  material  in  more  detail  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  James  II.  Ilaslam,  Vocational  Center. 
^54  West  First  North,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Ark 
for  Occupational  Alonograph  So.  ''Occupation- 
d  Opportunities  and  Reejuirementr  for  Business 
Office  F.mployment  in  Salt  Vile  City.”'] 

Y>R.  RICHARD  BOHAN,  professor  of 
^  commerce  and  finance  at  the  College  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Indiana,  has  been 
appointed  associate  supervisor  of  the  clerical 
department  in  the  Armored  Force  School, 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  The  College  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Wotids  has  granted  Dr.  Bohan 
a  temporary  leave  of  absence  to  undertake 
this  new  work. 

In  a  recent  Civil  Service  examination  open 
to  all  commercial  teachers  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Dr.  Bohan  received  the  rank  of  No. 
1  as  commercial  teacher,  and  the  rank  of  No. 
4  as  commercial  supervisor. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  organize  a  new 
course  in  the  college  for  the  training  of  secre¬ 
taries  to  work  in  clinics  and  doctors’  offices. 
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OME  WRITERS  of  textbooks  for  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  writing  textbooks  for  chil¬ 
dren.”  This  sentence  by  E.  C.  Landsittel  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Social  Education  will  bear 
frequent  rereading. 

Some  writers  of  textbooks  err  on  one 
side  and  some  err  on  the  other.  Probably 
the  most  frequent  fault  in  high  school  text¬ 
books  is  that  of  wTiting  over  the  heads  of 
the  children. 

Maybe  a  high  school  pupil  should  know 
every  word  in  the  English  language  under 
ten  syllables  in  length,  but  he  doesn’t,  and 
there  is  no  use  fooling  ourselves  about  it. 
Maybe  the  high  school  pupil  who  doesn’t 
know  the  word  should  look  it  up  and  there¬ 
by  improve  his  mind.  Again,  however,  there 
is  no  use  fooling  ourselves.  He  doesn’t  look 
up  the  word. 

On  the  other  liand,  some  writers  of  high 
.school  texts  write  down  to  the  pupil,  with 
unfortunate  results.  Pupils  of  high  school 
age,  more  than  people  of  any  other  age,  re¬ 
sent  any  suggestion  that  the  author  is  writ¬ 
ing  down  to  their  level. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  textbook  writer’s  work 
is  the  holding  of  a  certain  grade  level 
throughout  his  book.  One  reason  that  so  few 
authors  seem  able  to  find  and  hold  the  right 
grade  level  of  English  in  their  text  material 
is  that  so  few  authors  take  the  trouble  to 
know  pupils  of  high  school  age  on  their 
own  level.  Many  textbook  authors  know 
children  of  high  school  age  only  as  pupils. 


or  as  sons  and  daughters,  or  as  "those 
nuisances,  the  Jones  kids.” 

Learn  to  know  a  few  children  well  enough 
as  individuals  so  that  they  will  express 
themselves  freely  and  in  their  own  normal 
manner  of  expression.  You’ll  be  amazed  at 
some  of  the  valleys  in  their  understanding 
and  use  of  the  English  language.  You’ll 
be  equally  amazed,  however,  by  some  of 
the  peaks.  Remember,  too,  the  promise  that 
"every  valley  shall  be  exalted” ! 

But  then,  as  Mr.  Landsittel  said,  "Some 
writers  of  textbooks  for  children  are  not 
writing  textbooks  for  children.” 

Every  so  often,  somebody  asks  us 
how  large  an  English  vocabulary  is  re¬ 
quired  by  young  people  entering  business. 
Various  estimates  of  the  average  person’s 
vocabulary  have  been  made,  ranging  from 
a  few  hundred  words  to  many  thousands  of 
words.  Some  of  these  estimates  have  been 
given  in  this  department  in  the  past,  be¬ 
cause  this  has  always  been  a  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  us. 

Because  of  the  current  publication  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  Horn  list  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  another  thought 
came  to  us  recently  on  the  question  of  the 
probable  size  of  the  vocabulary  required  by 
the  ordinary  person. 

Dr.  Horn  says  in  his  book  that  in  count¬ 
ing  more  than  5,000,000  running  words, 
he  found  36,373  different  word  forms,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  proper  names,  by  counting  each 
form  of  the  word  as  a  different  word.  That 
is.  Dr.  Horn  counted  make,  making,  makes 
as  three  different  words. 

Thus,  the  different  word  forms 

that  he  found  in  the  5,000,000  running 
words  probably  represent  not  over  15,000 
really  different  words,  after  ruling  out  all 
the  past  tenses  and  plurals  and  similar  end¬ 
ings  that  multiply  the  number  of  different 
forms  found  without  really  increasing  the 
number  of  different  thought  units. 

All  this  seems  encouraging  to  us,  because 
if  Dr.  Horn  found  only  36,373  different 
word  forms  in  more  than  5,000,000  run¬ 
ning  words  drawn  from  many  different 
.sources,  obviously  no  one  person  would  ever 
be  likely  to  use  or  need  so  large  a  number 
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of  words.  In  his  book.  Dr.  Horn  lists  only 
10,000  out  of  the  'h6,y!^  different  forms 
that  he  found.  These  are  the  10,000  most- 
frequently  used  words,  but  out  of  the  10,- 
000  there  probably  aren’t  ten  that  would 
seem  difficult  to  a  high  school  senior. 

Thus,  we  can  at  least  come  this  close  to 
an  answer  on  the  size  of  the  probable 
vocabulary  required  for  entry  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  The  first  10,000  words  in  order 
of  frequency  are  clearly  so  easy  that  anyone 
will  know  them.  It  is  unlikely  that  any¬ 
one  will  ever  have  occasion  to  use  all  the 
different  words  found  in  the  entire  count; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a 
vocabulary  of  36,373  represents  the  upper 
limit  of  necessity. 

This  is  encouraging  in  view  of  the  care¬ 
less  way  that  people  mention  a  vocabulary 
of  500,000  words  in  the  English  language. 
Apparently  most  of  us  can  get  along  very 
nicely  without  most  of  the  words  in  the 
dictionary! 

AS  a  thoroughly  urbanized  individual,  I 
was  not  startled  to  receive  a  letter  from 
an  insurance  company  offering  for  a  penny 
a  day  to  pay  my  beneficiary  $1,000  if  I 
should  be  killed  by  a  taxicab,  or  a  truck, 
or  a  bus,  or  while  riding  in  an  elevator, 
or  even  while  riding  as  a  passenger  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  airplane.  I  am  regu¬ 
larly  subjected  to  the  possibility  of  any  or 
all  of  these  varieties  of  death. 

When  I  read  in  the  next  paragraph  that 
for  the  same  penny  a  day  I  could  be  cov¬ 
ered  against  death  or  injury  by  tornadoes 
and  hurricanes,  or  by  the  collapse  of  the  outer 
walls  of  a  building,  or  by  the  burning  of  a 
church,  I  was  mildly  surprised  at  so  much 
coverage  for  so  small  a  sum. 

But  when  I  passed  on  to  the  next  para¬ 
graph,  my  eyebrows  really  went  up  when  I 
found  that  the  same  penny  a  day  would 
protect  me  if  I  should  be  kicked  by  a  horse 
or  a  mule,  or  gored  by  a  bull  or  a  cow. 
As  a  country  boy,  1  have  been  chased  over  a 
fence  by  a  bull  a  few  times,  but  I  do  re¬ 
sent  the  imputation  that  some  contented 
cow  would  be  so  offended  by  my  urban 
mien  that  she  would  lose  her  contentment 
and  gore  me  to  death  I 


SEVERAL  ARIZONA  teachers  were  kind  | 
enough  to  send  us  particulars  of  what  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  stenographic 
Civil  Service  examination  to  be  given  by 
radio.  For  the  sake  of  the  history  books, 
we  will  record  here  that  this  broadcast  orig¬ 
inated  in  Station  KTAR  of  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  was  also  broadcast  over  three  other 
Arizona  stations. 

This  new  and  interesting  use  for  radio 
dictation  calls  to  mind  the  first  radio  short¬ 
hand  contest  of  which  we  have  any  record 
— the  one  sponsored  by  the  New  York  City 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association,  and 
broadcast  over  Station  WJZ,  on  June  9,  1923. 

This  also  brings  to  mind  an  interesting  de¬ 
vice  that  is  used  in  the  shorthand  contests 
given  in  Ohio.  In  order  to  give  all  the 
contestants  at  various  contest  centers  identical 
dictation,  the  contest  committee  makes  a 
set  of  phonograph  records.  The  dictation 
is  then  given  in  each  city  from  one  of  these 
records. 

The  use  of  the  radio  gives  the  exam¬ 
ining  committee  more  control  over  what  is 
done  but,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  records 
gives  a  little  more  flexibility  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  examination,  and  also 
avoids  any  possibility  of  difficulties  due  to 
static. 

The  most  observing  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  that  I  know  states  that  men  ap¬ 
plicants  for  teaching  positions  fall  into  two 
classes:  some  wear  double-breasted  suits, 
others  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys.”  So  says  F.  I.  G. 
in  The  Clearing  House. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  true  story  of  the 
teacher  who  had  just  been  taken  into  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  but  hadn’t  yet  received  her  key, 
when  she  was  called  for  an  interview  with 
a  high  school  principal.  Desiring  to  make 
an  impression  on  her  first  interview,  she 
borrowed  a  key  from  a  friend. 

The  principal’s  first  attempt  at  harmless 
small  talk  to  put  the  candidate  at  her  ease 
was  the  jesting  question,  ”Is  that  your  key?  ” 
Innocently,  the  applicant  said,  ”No.” 

You  may  be  relieved  to  know  that  after 
suitable  explanations,  the  candidate  was  em¬ 
ployed — thus  proving  that  the  principal  had 
a  sense  of  humor! 
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English  -  Improvement  Aids 


No.  7  of  a  Series 

Selected  by  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


Editor’s  Note:  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  collecting  such  material. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  page  be  clipped  out  and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook.  Suggestions  for  this  page 
will  be  welcomed. 


Spelling  Demons 


1.  assess 

2.  comparative 

3.  courteous 

4.  government 

5.  identity 


6.  illegible 

7.  independence 

8.  itineraries 

9.  nickel 

10.  salary 


i 


Pronunciation  Demons 


1.  applicable 

2.  attorney 

3.  escalator 

4.  news 

5.  theater 


ap'  Il-ka-b’  1 
a-tur'  nt 
es'  ka-la'  ter 
nuz 

the'  a-ter 


Not 

a-plic'  a-b’l 
a-tawr'  nl 
es'  cu-la  ter 
ndbz 
the-a'  ter 


Perpetrate.  To  be  guilty  of. 

Perpetuate.  To  make  lasting. 

He  perpetrated  a  crime  that  w'ill  be  perpetuated 
through  the  pages  of  history. 


Vocabulary  Building 

Iconoclastic.  Said  of  one  who  attacks  cherished 
traditions. 

Plebiscite.  A  direct  vote  of  all  the  people  on  a 
measure,  as  to  determine  a  form  of  government. 


A  Punctuation  Rule 


Most-Used  Words:  61-70 


61. 

time 

66. 

than 

62. 

up 

67. 

only 

63. 

do 

68. 

she 

64. 

out 

69. 

made 

65. 

can 

70. 

other 

Synonyms 

Caution.  To  warn. 

Advise.  To  give  advice. 

The  foreman  cautioned  the  men  against  careless¬ 
ness  in  handling  the  machinery  and  advised 
them  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Contrary.  Opposed;  perverse. 

Adverse.  Detrimental;  acting  against. 

Opposite.  On  different  sides — one  across  from 
the  other. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  manager  made  an 
adverse  report  regarding  the  proposal  to  buy 
the  property  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Words  Often  Confused 

Ordinance.  A  law. 

Ordnance.  Military  supplies,  including  equip¬ 
ment  and  ammunition. 

According  to  a  local  ordinance,  it  is  unlawful  to 
ship  ordnance  through  the  city’s  streets. 


When  the  common-noun  element  of  .in  organ¬ 
ization  name  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  com¬ 
plete  name,  the  noun  should  be  capitalized. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Company, 
we  must  ask  that  you  .  .  . 

The  Club  cannot  be  responsible  for  clothing  not 
checked. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Likewise,  shortened  forms  of  governmental 
names  are  capitalized  when  they  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  complete  names. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  (referring  to 
the  House  of  Representatives)  for  action. 

You  can  obtain  the  information  you  request  from 
the  Bureau  (referring,  for  example,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics). 

A  Writing  Pointer 

Force  in  writing  is  the  quality  that  holds  the 
attention  of  the  reader;  it  is  the  appeal  that  words 
make  to  the  feeling.  Force  is  obtained: 

1.  By  using  expressive  words. 

2.  By  placing  words  in  emphatic  positions  in  the 

sentence. 

3.  By  varying  the  length  of  sentence. 

4.  By  keeping  persistently  to  one  idea  (without, 

of  course,  overdoing  it). 

— Applied  Business  Correspondence. 
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Proportional  spacing  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  for  its  Electromatic 
typewriter,  which  provides  either  special  12- 
point  Roman  book  type,  or  type  similar  to 
conventional  typewriter  type.  The  escape¬ 
ment  allows  space  for  each  character  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  width,  varying  from  2  to  5 
units  of  1  /32  inch  each.  Two  space  bars 
are  provided;  one  moves  the  carriage  two 
units,  and  the  other,  three  units.  When 
they  are  depressed  simultaneously,  the  car¬ 
riage  moves  five  units.  A  control  button 
allows  expansion  of  one  extra  unit  between 
characters.  Expansion  is  used  for  word  em¬ 
phasis  and  for  typing  headings. 

A  perpetual  calendar  that  embodies 
a  number  of  improvements  has 
announced  by  Zephyr- American  Cor- 
on.  Large  windows  with  unbreakable 
panes  serve  to  keep  dust  from  tapes.  Out- 


47 

been 


standing  features  are  the  bakelite  exterior 
and  specially  drawn  letters  at  the  correct 
angle  in  relation  to  the  normal  line  of 
vision.  Dual  knobs  on  each  end  of  the 
calendar  are  of  contrasting  color,  for  easy 
identification. 


A  Q  New  in  office  desks  is  the  Shaw- 
Walker  29-inch-high  desk,  ly; 
inches  lower  than  the  present  standard.  The  i 
lower  surface,  which  provides  a  more  na-  | 
tural  height  as  working  surface  than  the 
ordinary  desk,  is  obtained  without  loss  of 
drawer  space  and  is  designed  to  bring  the 
entire  working  plane  within  easy  reach  of 
the  person  seated  at  the  desk.  These  lower 
desks  come  in  three  different  styles  and  are 
constructed  of  steel  and  plastic. 


A  O  Eendaflex  filing,  as  you  can  see  by 
the  illustration,  is  something  new 
and  unusual.  The  folders  and  guides  han^ 
suspended  from  a  simple  steel  frame.  Bein^ 
hung,  they  always  remain  vertical  and  can¬ 


not  "ride  up.”  All  the  tabs,  which  are  I 

slanted,  of  insertable  celluloid,  are  alw'ays  f 
on  the  same  level.  As  the  positions  of  tabs  > 
can  readily  be  changed  on  folders  and 
guides,  any  system  arrangement  is  possible. 

A  one-drawer  file  is  offered  to  schools  at 
reasonable  cost. 


A.  A.  Bowie  May,  1941 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 
46,  47,  48,  49,  50 

Name  . 

Address  . 


^  ^  Alphasite  Dustless  Crayon,  made  by 
Weber  Costello,  is  the  finest  thing 
available  for  writing  shorthand  on  the  black¬ 
board,  says  Louis  A.  Leslie.  The  yellow 
crayon,  he  says,  stands  out  w'ell  and  is  large 
enough  to  get  hold  of.  I  like  it,  too.  The 
large-size  sticks  are  3^  inches  long  and 
inch  in  diameter. 
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B.E.W,  Commercial  Clubs  Department 


A  Lively  Commerce  Club 

I 


Editor's  Note — "A  Lively  Oimmerce  Club" 
is  the  caption  chosen  by  Sister  M.  Gregoria, 
for  her  report  on  the  commercial  club  at 
Mundelein  College,  Chicago.  We  are  glad  to 
present  Sister  M.  Gregoria’s  description  of  the 
Commerce  Club’s  worth-while  activities — A.  A.  B. 


The  Commerce  Club  of  Mundelein 
College  is  as  vital  to  our  business 
students  as  their  classes.  It  is  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  all  class  work  in  the  secretarial 
department  and  co-ordinates  with  the  stu¬ 
dents’  other  interests  and  activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  develop 
business  ability  in  the  members  through  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one  another,  lectures,  dem¬ 
onstrations,  symposiums,  and  social  activi¬ 
ties;  to  develop  the  spirit  of  co-operative 
achievement  and  constructive  leadership 
among  the  members;  and  to  enable  the 
members  to  assist  one  another  in  securing 
positions  and  promotions. 

Each  monthly  meeting  has  a  definite  ob¬ 
jective  and  is  planned  to  give  responsibility 
I  for  leadership  to  a  different  group  of  stu- 
I  dents  each  time,  so  that  every  member  in 
I  the  club  feels  that  she  is  making  a  personal 
contribution  to  the  organization. 

Our  meetings  are  carried  out  in  strict  par¬ 
liamentary  style;  if  anyone  errs  in  procedure, 
the  chairman  graciously  suggests  the  correc¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  monthly  meeting 
of  the  school  year,  in  September,  several 
worth-while  activities  got  under  way.  Three 
students  with  journalistic  ability  volunteered 
to  edit  a  monthly  mimeographed  sheet. 
Commerce  News,  to  be  issued  the  day  be¬ 
fore  each  meeting  as  a  reminder  of  the 
place,  time,  and  program  scheduled. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  a  series  of 
three  lectures  on  charm  and  personality  be 
scheduled.  As  a  result,  a  small  group  within 
the  club  organized  a  study  clinic  to  diagnose 
personality  defects  and  discuss  points  of 
etiquette. 


Upperclassmen  invited  new  members  to 
a  get-acquainted  tea,  at  which  each  sopho¬ 
more  girl  drew  the  name  of  a  freshman  to 
whom  she  was  to  be  "big  sister’’  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Big  sisters  arranged  for  a 
field  trip  to  a  confectionery  plant  so  that 
members  might  observe  large-scale  produc¬ 
tion  and  specialization  of  labor. 

At  the  second  monthly  meeting,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  a  panel  discussed  careers  for  secretarial 
students.  Four  students  gave  10-minute  talks 
on  careers  in  accounting;  opportunities  in 
advertising,  journalism,  and  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry;  opportunities  for  the  private  secre¬ 
tary;  and  working  for  Uncle  Sam.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  discussion  brought  out  suggestions 
for  making  contacts  and  about  experience, 
training,  types  of  examinations,  and  job  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  November,  the  club  sponsored  a  type¬ 
writing  speed  demonstration  by  Norman 
Saksvig  and  a  lecture  by  a  leading  psycholo¬ 
gist  on  the  role  of  the  psychologist  in  busi¬ 
ness  analysis.  The  demonstration  added  zest 
to  the  classroom  work,  and  the  lecture  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  students  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  carried  on  by  large  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  improvement  of  employees. 

To  clinch  the  points  emphasized  in  the 
October  panel  discussion,  a  graduate  of  two 
years  before,  who  had  stepped  right  into  a 
private  secretaryship  to  an  official  of  one  of 
the  largest  banks  in  the  city,  gave  a  talk  on 
"The  Private  Secretary  in  Action.’’  The  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  that  followed  proved  that 
the  club  meetings  were  alive  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  every  member. 

A  Thanksgiving  Splash  Party,  which  was 
attended  by  fifty-five  members,  gave  those 
on  the  committees  an  opportunity  to  test 
their  initiative  and  taught  them  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  co-operation  and  organization.  The 
social  chairman  checked  up  on  dates  to 
make  sure  there  would  be  no  conflict  with 
an  all-college  activity,  made  arrangements 
with  the  tea-room  management  for  the  re- 
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freshments,  obtained  permission  from  the 
swimming  instructor  for  the  use  of  the 
pool,  sent  invitations  to  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  organized  five  necessary  commit¬ 
tees. 

A  small  group  of  students  who  have  crea¬ 
tive  ability  and  like  dramatics  worked  on  an 
original  Christmas  play  for  the  December 
club  meeting.  About  eight  students  in  the 
club  belong  to  the  college  glee  club;  they 
worked  on  a  club  song,  which  they  sang  as 
part  of  this  program. 

Students  with  an  interest  in  social  work 
supervised  the  collecting  and  dressing  of 
dolls  by  the  club,  and  on  Christmas  eve 
many  members  visited  an  orphan  asylum  to 
distribute  the  dolls. 

After  the  holidays,  the  meetings  took 
on  a  more  serious  trend.  A  small  debating 
group  planned  a  forensic  meet  on  such 
timely  topics  as  socialized  medicine,  co-oper¬ 
atives,  South  American  policies,  and  the 
union  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  the  C.I.O. 

Another  group  conducted  a  survey  on  the 
success  of  the  graduates  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  club  is  always  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  where  the  graduates  are  placed,  type  of 
work  they  are  doing,  salary,  hours,  pro¬ 
motions,  future  possibilities,  and  the  way 
their  education  has  helped  them. 

At  the  February  meeting,  students  who 
had  not  been  outstanding  participants  in 
any  of  the  other  programs  planned  an  "In¬ 
formation,  Please!”  program.  The  sopho¬ 
mores  and  freshmen  composed  questions  on 
information  that  every  secretary  should 
know.  Sophomores  competed  with  fresh¬ 
men  in  answering  them. 

The  losers  treated  the  victorious  group 
to  a  Valentine’s  party,  a  tea-dance  with  an 
amusing  home-talent  floor  show. 

A  well-known  radio  news  commentator 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  on  world 
events  at  the  March  meeting. 

The  circularizing  and  sales-promotional 
work  of  the  all-college  card  party  and  style 
show  in  April  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
club,  and  so  their  business  ability  found 
stimulation  in  this  activity  during  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

At  the  April  meeting,  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  one  of  the  large  organizations  in 


the  city  gave  a  lecture  on  the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  obtaining  a  position,  and  during 
this  month  the  director  of  our  placement 
bureau  interviewed  each  graduating  student 
so  that  all  will  have  had  actual  experience 
in  filing  applications  for  a  position. 

In  May,  the  club  sponsors  a  Commerce 
Honor  Contest  and  offers  gold  pins  to  the 
students  with  the  highest  score  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  in  typing.  The  "little  sisters”  have 
planned  a  farewell  picnic  for  the  graduates 
during  the  last  week  of  school. 

In  the  six  years  that  the  Commerce  Club 
has  been  functioning,  no  two  years  have  been 
exactly  the  same.  Tlie  program  changes  with 
the  personality  of  the  group,  the  type  of 
leadership,  and  the  trend  of  the  times.  The 
club  serves  as  an  outlet  for  leadership  and 
develops  the  special  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  individual. 

Educational  Policies  Commission 

HE  NEWLY  APPOINTED  personnel 
of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  is  as  follows: 

Mary  D.  Barnes,  President,  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  NEA;  James  Bryant  Conant, 
President,  Harvard  University;  George  S.  Counts, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Edmund 
E.  Day,  President,  Cornell  University;  Donald 
DuShane,  President,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of  Michigan;  Wil¬ 
lard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association;  Charles  B.  Glenn,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Sidney  B. 
Hall,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Virginia;  Frederick  M.  Hunter,  Chancellor,  Ore¬ 
gon  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

John  K.  Norton,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Carroll  R.  Reed,  President,  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators;  Agnes 
Samuelson,  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  Association;  John  A.  Sexson,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  Pasadena,  California;  S.  D. 
Shankland,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators. 

Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  George  D. 
Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
J.  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Emily  A.  Tarbell,  Syracuse,  New  York; 
George  F.  Zook,  President,  American  Council  on 
Education. 
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TEXAS 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine.  Two 
terms:  June  4  to  July  15;  July  16  to  August 
23.  Dr.  H.  W,  Morelock,  President  and  Direc¬ 
tor;  J.  L.  Kerby,  Department  Head. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kings¬ 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  3  to  July  19;  July  21 
to  August  25.  J.  E.  Conner,  Director. 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton. 
Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  15;  July  15  to 
August  23.  Dr.  L.  H.  Hubbard,  Director; 
Roy  L.  McPherson,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Houston,  Houston.  Two  terms: 
June  5  to  July  19;  July  19  to  August  29.  N. 
K.  Dupre,  Dean. 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock.  Two 
terms:  June  4  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August  22. 
Dean  J.  M.  Gordon,  Director;  Dr.  J.  O.  Ells¬ 
worth,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Two  terms:  June  5 
to  July  16;  July  17  to  August  29.  Dr.  Homer 
P.  Rainey,  President  and  Director;  J.  Anderson 
Fitzgerald,  Dean,  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon. 
Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  9;  July  10  to  Au¬ 
gust  14.  Dean  R.  P.  Jarrett,  Director;  Lee  L. 
Johnson,  Department  Head. 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Two  terms: 
June  16  to  July  23;  July  28  to  August  22. 
Milton  Bennion,  Director. 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan. 
June  9  to  July  18.  Milton  R.  Merrill,  Director; 
Dean  W.  L.  Wanlass,  Department  Head. 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington.  July  7  to 
August  15.  Bennett  C.  Douglass,  Director. 

VIRGINIA 

Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg. 
Two  terms:  June  16  to  July  19;  July  21  to 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

School  of  Busineas  and  Secretarial  Studies 

JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  15 

Typewriting  on  the  Dvorak  Simplified  Key¬ 
board;  also  Office  Machine  Training 

HELEN  C.  ADAMS,  Director 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


August  23.  Dr.  Edward  Alvey,  Jr.,  Dean  and 
Director;  Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Radford.  Two  terms: 
June  16  to  July  19;  July  21  to  August  23.  Dr. 
David  W.  Peters;  President  and  Director;  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Young,  Director  of  Business  Education. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Two 
terms:  June  16  to  July  26;  July  28  to  Au¬ 
gust  30.  Dean  George  B.  Zehmer,  Director; 
Sanford  Kanady  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  Heads  of 
Department. 

WASHINGTON 

Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane.  June  2 
to  August  29.  J.  I.  Kinman,  President. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  June 
23  to  August  15.  Dr!  J.  Murray  Lee,  Director; 
R.  B.  Heflebower,  Dean,  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Two  terms: 
June  18  to  July  18;  July  21  to  August  20.  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Burd,  Director;  Dean  Howard  H. 
Preston,  Department  Head. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Blueeield  State  Teachers  College,  Bluefield. 
June  16  to  August  15.  G.  W.  Whiting,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Theodore  Mahaffey,  Head  of  Department 
of  Commerce. 

New  River  State  College,  Montgomery.  June 
9  to  August  8.  President  Edward  S.  Maclin, 
Director;  T.  H.  Coates,  Department  Head. 

West  Dberty  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Liberty.  June  9  to  August  8.  Dean  Carl  F. 
Bonar,  Director;  Miss  Marion  M.  Lamb,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute.  June 
9  to  August  8.  Dr.  Harrison  H.  Ferrell,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Dallas  C.  Brown,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.  Two 
terms:  June  11  to  July  22;  July  23  to  August 
26.  A.  J.  Dadisman,  Director;  Dr.  Earl  Hudel- 
son.  Dean,  College  of  Education. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhan- 
non.  June  9  to  August  8.  O.  D.  Lambert,  Di¬ 
rector;  Phoebe  Marie  Evans,  Department  Head. 

WISCONSIN 

State  Te*''hers  College,  Whitewater.  June  16 
to  July  25.  C.  J.  Daggett,  Director. 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Two  terms: 
June  14  to  July  18;  July  19  to  August  23.  Dean 
O.  C.  Schwiering,  Director;  E.  Deane  Hunton, 
Department  Head. 
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CANADA 

University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon.  July 
3  to  August  13  Dr.  Frank  M.  Quance,  Di¬ 
rector. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENT 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Coi  lec.e,  Jonesboro.  Two  terms. 
May  26  to  June  28;  July  to  Au^<ust  9.  D.  F. 
Sfn)walter,  Director;  \X'.  G.  Sliover,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

KENTUCKY 

Murray  State  Teachers  Coi.i.ege,  Murray.  Two 
terms;  June  16  to  July  19;  July  21  to  August 
23.  Fred  M.  Gingles,  Director  and  Department 
Head. 

LOUISEANA 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafay¬ 
ette.  June  9  to  August  10.  M.  D.  Doucet, 
Dean;  Dr  Karl  E.  Ashburn,  Department  Head. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Simmons  College,  Boston.  July  7  to  August  !*>. 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Adams,  Director. 
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MONTANA 

Northern  Montana  Coi.i.FtiE,  Havre.  June  9 
to  August  8.  President  C'l  H  Vande  Bogart, 
Director. 

NEBRASKA 

The  Commercial  Extension,  School  or  Com¬ 
merce,  Omaha.  Two  terms:  June  9  tt)  July  16; 
July  17  to  August  22.  E.  F.  Agee,  Pr-sident; 
().  J.  Dickey,  Director. 

NEW  YORK 

Fokoham  I’niversity,  School  of  Education,  New 
^'ork.  July  7  to  August  1-1.  Rev.  John  Dwyer, 
S.  J.,  Director;  Dr.  Francis  M.  Crowley.  Dean 

L'niversity  of  Bui  FALO,  Buffalo.  July  7  ‘o  Au¬ 
gust  1*).  L.  O.  Cummins,  Directtir 

OKLAHOMA 

SoiniiEASTERN  TEACHERS  CoLLiGE,  Durant  Two 
terms:  June  2  to  July  31;  August  1  to  August 
21.  Dr.  A.  E.  Shearer,  Dean  of  the  Faculty; 
Nolabel le  ^X'elch,  Department  Head. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville. 
Two  terms:  April  28  to  June  7;  June  9  to  July 
18.  Everett  Derryberry,  President  and  Director; 
Louis  Johnson,  Jr.,  Acting  Department  Head. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON 

SU\IME:R  SESSION— Two  Five.3Reek 
Terms 

June  16  to  July  19 
July  21  to  .August  23 
Special  Workshop  in  Business 
Education  First  Terms 

Other  courses  include  The  Com¬ 
merce  Curriculum;  Teaching 
Consumer  Education;  Methods 
and  Materials  in  Social-Business 
Subjects;  Teaching  Office  Appli¬ 
ances;  Methods  in  Secretarial 
Subjects  and  Accounting;  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Materials  in  General 
Business;  Research  in  Business 
Education;  Seminar;  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting;  Office  Man¬ 
agement.  A  variety  of  other 
courses  offered  in  Commerce  and 
Education. 

STUDY  AND  REST  IN  BLUEGRASS 
REGION  OF  KENTUCKY 

Write  for  a  BiUletin  and  Information 
Director  of  the  Head.  Department  of 

Summer  Session  Business  Education 

Jesse  E.  Adams  A.  J.  Lawrence 
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Editor’s  Note — We  have  invited  our  readers 
to  use  this  department  freely  as  a  medium  for 
exchanging  ideas  on  tested  teaching  devices,  and 
the  response  has  been  most  gratifying.  Many 
of  these  devices  have  been  built  around  competi¬ 
tive  games,  which  have  long  held  their  own  as 
a  means  of  motivation. 

Miss  Harriett  C.  Preble,  whose  article  follows, 
comes  out  forthrightly  as  opposed  to  competitive 
games  for  motivation  in  typewriting  or  other 
skill  subjects  because  the  situation  they  produce 
"at  best  is  artificial  and,  instead  of  fostering  per¬ 
sonal  accomplishment,  militates  against  it.” 

We  quote  from  Southey’s  Colloquies  when  we 
say,  "Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  ques¬ 
tion  rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.” 
Therefore,  we  invite  our  readers  to  do  just  that, 
sending  us  their  opinions,  pro  and  con,  on  "The 
Value  of  Games  As  Motivating  Devices  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Typing  or  Other  Skill  Subjects.” 

Against  Motivation  Devices 

S  a  teacher  of  typewriting,  I  should  like 
to  register  a  protest  against  competi¬ 
tive  sports  in  the  classroom  as  a  means  of 
motivation.  Competition  probably  has  its 
place  in  f(X)tball  or  basketball,  but  even  com¬ 
petition  of  this  sort  is  being  questioned,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  decrease  rather  than  to 
increase  highly  competitive  athletic  activi¬ 
ties. 

Personally,  I  question  the  value  of  mcxik 
football  games,  Chinese  checkers,  and  the 


like  in  producing  better  typists.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  they  are  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  an  aid,  for  we  run  into  the  danger  of 
exploiting  the  students  instead  of  serving 
them.  The  situation  at  best  is  artificial  and, 
instead  of  fostering  personal  accomplishment, 
militates  against  it.  Energetic,  well-meaning 
teachers  who  see  their  pupils  as  puppets  to 
be  moved  around  on  a  stage  or  as  a  series 
of  chessmen  to  be  pushed  about  on  a  chess¬ 
board  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  and  of  the  real  objectives  of  teaching. 

We  do  not  want  to  encourage  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  subject  of  typewriting — nor,  in¬ 
deed,  in  any  other  subject.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  pup¬ 
pets  or  chessmen  but  with  many  different 
personalities,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
These  personalities  are  delicate  instruments, 
too  delicate  to  be  treated  en  masse;  for 
what  may  mean  encouragement  and  stimula¬ 
tion  to  one,  may  be  the  undoing  of  another. 
If  education,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  each  individual  to  his  high¬ 
est  capacity,  we  must  be  especially  careful 
to  see  that  each  is  given  sufficient  attention 
to  determine  what  should  be  his  best  proce¬ 
dure. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  typewriting  that  little  is  accomplished  by 
working  on  the  competitive  instincts  of 
youngsters.  The  weaker  students  in  partic¬ 
ular  do  not  thrive  on  this  type  of  treatment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  develops  in  them  a  sense 
of  frustration  and  tends  to  destroy  self-con¬ 
fidence. 

If  we  could  depend  on  the  student  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  producing  only  the  best  of  which 
he  is  capable  under  existing  circumstances, 
we  could  argue  more  strenuously  in  favor 
of  contests  and  similar  motivating  devices. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  student’s  judgment 
cannot  be  relied  on  in  situations  where  he  is 
being  matched  against  his  classmates.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  we  are  working  at 
cross  purposes  when  we  stress  self-analysis 
and  self-improvement  on  the  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other,  press  the  student  into  meas¬ 
uring  up  to  a  group  standard  instead  of  set¬ 
ting  his  own  goal  and  working  day  by  day 
towards  that  objective,  establishing  new  goals 
only  when  he  has  achieved  that  objective. 
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If  we  do  resort  to  such  devices,  we  need 
to  be  careful  that  we  are  not  falling  back 
upon  them  to  cover  up  ineffectual  teaching. 
Good  teaching,  we  have  discovered,  comes 
through  motivating  the  student  not  from 
without  but  from  within.  We  need  to 
spend  more  time  in  studying  the  pupils  and 
how  they  learn  rather  than  on  devices  that 
entail  unnecessary’  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy.  Good  teaching  does  not  come  about 
as  a  result  of  publicity  stunts.  If  we  feel 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  essential,  we  are 
placing  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place 
and  are  guilty  of  a  distorted  sense  of  values. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  teachers  of 
typewriting  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
we  make  this  teaching  less  of  a  profession 
than  it  should  be.  Typewriting  is  a  tool  and 
a  skill,  to  be  sure;  but  I  cannot  find  any 
examples  in  comparable  subjects,  such  as 
writing  or  music,  where  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  games  to  spur  the  student  on 
to  greater  achievement.  If  such  practices 
are  not  resorted  to  in  other  fields  of  teach¬ 
ing,  why  do  we  feel  that  there  is  something 
about  our  field  that  lends  itself  to  fabricated 
challenges.^  A  genuine  desire  to  get  our 
subject  across  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  the  classroom  is  a  laboratory  and 
not  an  athletic  field. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  about  the 
teaching  of  typewriting.  We  are  virtually 
pioneers  in  the  field.  Let’s  spend  more  time 
concentrating  on  how  the  individual  actu¬ 
ally  learns  to  type  and  on  what  w’e  can  do 
to  shorten  the  learning  period  as  well  as  to 
make  it  more  effective. — Harriett  C.  Preble, 
Instructor  in  Typewriting,  Keuka  College, 
Keuka  Park,  New  York. 

An  Unusual  Test  on 
T ypewriter  Parts 

HE  plan  described  here  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  in  giving  a  test  on 
typewriter  parts  to  a  group  of  students  in  a 
classroom  equipped  with  different  makes  of 
machines. 

Before  the  class  period  in  which  the  test 
is  to  be  given,  the  teacher  attaches  small 
slips  of  paper,  numbered  from  1  to  50,  to 
the  machine  parts  that  the  students  are  to 
identify  by  name  in  the  test. 


Before  the  students  enter  the  classroom 
they  are  told  not  to  touch  any  part  of  the 
machines  and,  after  entering  the  class,  to 
keep  in  line. 

Each  student  carries  with  him  a  notebook 
in  which  he  has  written  the  numbers  1  to  50 
vertically  on  one  of  the  pages.  As  the  stu¬ 
dents  pass  in  line  down  the  first  row  of 
typewriters,  each  student  w-rites  in  his  note¬ 
book  the  name  of  the  machine  part  to  which 
a  numbered  slip  is  attached.  The  numbers 
in  the  students’  notebooks  and  those  on  the 
machine  must  correspond. 

As  each  student  finishes  at  the  last  type¬ 
writer,  he  signs  his  name  and  hands  in  the 
page  or  pages  to  be  checked. 

The  test  can  be  administered  without  cmi- 
fusion,  even  with  several  makes  of  machines. 

A  class  of  thirty  students,  we  have  found, 
can  take  one  of  these  tests  in  about  twenty 
minutes. — Margaret  B.  Kilby,  Head,  Com¬ 
iner  dal  Department,  Louisbterg  (North  Caro¬ 
lina)  College. 

A  Typing  Rose  Bower 
URING  the  month  of  May  I  carried 
out  an  inspiring  project  with  my  be¬ 
ginning  and  advanced  typing  clases.  From 
heavy  white  paper  I  cut  out  a  trellis,  which 
I  mounted  on  the  bulletin  board.  Above 
the  trellis  I  hung  a  poster  on  which  the 
w’ords,  'Typing'  Rose  Bower,”  were  printed 
in  yellow  and  rose  letters  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground. 

Each  day  a  10-minute  accuracy  test  was 
given.  Whoever  typed  a  perfect  paper  was 
allowed  to  paste  on  the  trellis  a  crepe-paper 
rose  bearing  his  name.  The  pupil  in  each 
class  who  had  the  most  roses  on  the  trellis 
at  the  end  of  the  month  received  a  prize. 
This  project  not  only  made  the  students  ac¬ 
curacy  conscious  but  it  also  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  pink  and  white  roses  of  various  sizes 
filled  the  trellis. 

The  reaction  of  the  students  was  most 
gratifying.  Even  those  students  not  taking 
typing  came  i^o  the  room  after  school 
hours  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  trellis 
and  to  see  how  many  roses  their  schoolmates 
had  earned. — Sister  Mary  Beata,  O.P.,  St. 
John  High  School,  Little  Chute,  Wisconsin. 
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Goodwill  Letters  that  Build  Business 

By  William  H.  Butterfield.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1940,  300  pages,  $3.50 
($2.65  to  schools). 

Don’t  ever  lend  this  book,  even  to  your  closest 
colleague.  (I  did.)  The  reader  who  will  return 
It  to  you  is  indeed  a  strong  character,  for  there 
are  few  books  of  equal  excellence  that  can  be  so 
conveniently  used  in  business  correspondence 
classes,  in  dictation  classes,  and  for  reference. 

Rules  are  brief  and  amply  illustrated  by  letters 
good  and  bad.  There  arc  letters  to  established 
patrons,  new  patrons,  inactive  patrons,  and  pros¬ 
pective  patrons,  all  of  them  proving  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  business  situation  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  good  will  by  sincere,  friendly 
letters.  The  collection  letters  that  conclude  the 
book  are  masterpieces  of  tactful  w'riting. 

Every  person  in  business  or  out  of  business 
would  be  interested  in  Mr.  Butterfield's  rule  for 
writing  good  letters,  his  "Dozen  Don’ts  for  Writ¬ 
ers  of  Goodwill  Letters,”  and  his  collection  of 
letters  for  special  occasions. 

The  letters  that  make  up  the  book  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  progressive  business  houses  named 
in  the  prefatory  acknowledgment. 

Personality  and  Life 

A  Practical  Guicie  to  Personality  Im¬ 
provement,  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York,  1941,  266 
pages.  $2.50. 

We  have  awaited  Dr.  Thorpe’s  new  book  with 
keen  interest.  It  was  worth  waiting  for. 

The  author’s  stated  purpose  is  "to  present 


a  nonacademic  yet  substantial  treatment  of  the 
psychological  principles  involved  in  a  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  program  of  improvement  in  both 
personality  and  social  adjustment.” 

In  several  articles  in  the  Business  Education 
World  last  year.  Dr.  Thorpe  explained  his  the¬ 
ory  that  man  has  three  basic  needs;  (1)  the  need 
to  maintain  physical  well-being;  (2)  the  need 
for  recognition,  for  being  considered  worthy;  and 
(3)  the  need  to  extend  help,  sympathy,  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  other  members  of  society.  This  book  dis¬ 
cusses  these  needs  and  their  fulfillment  in  illumi¬ 
nating  detail. 

Here  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  illumina¬ 
tion  supplied:  "Instead  of  constantly  inflating 
our  own  ego  at  the  expense  of  those  around  us, 
we  must  exert  ourselves  to  offer  recognition  in 
their  behalf,  to  raise  their  self-esteem.” 

This  is  a  textbook  in  a  subject  of  which  most 
literate  persons  should  become  students. 

Dr.  Thorpe  has  a  pleasant  technique  for  deal¬ 
ing  w'ith  controversial  subjects  and  theories.  He 
states  both  sides  of  the  question  and  then,  if 
the  matter  deserves  such  attention,  demolishes  op¬ 
posing  arguments  w’ith  a  few  soft  words  that  turn 
away  wrath. 

Many  of  the  ten  chapter  headings,  and  all  the 
chapter  subheadings  (five  for  each  chapter),  are 
stated  as  thought-provoking  questions,  such  as 
"What  Should  We  Do  About  Introversions?”  and 
"How'  Does  Liking  People  Contribute  to  Per¬ 
sonality?”  Each  chapter  ends  with  a  list  of  sug¬ 
gested  readings. 

Dr.  Thorpe  considers  more  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  ends  the  book  with  a  plea  that  we 
"endeavor  to  build  a  world  in  which  socialized 
living  and  self-realization  join  hands  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  balanced  extrovertive  life  for  the  whole 
body  of  society  as  well  as  for  each  individual 
member.  On  this  basis  alone  can  we  move  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  a  society  that  is  rea¬ 
sonably  free  from  the  blight  of  neuroticism  and 
in  which  each  individual  earns  freedom  and 
self-expression  within  the  framework  of  the  whole 
social  structure.” — D.M.J. 

The  Fields  of  Personnel  Work 

By  John  G.  Darley  and  Ralph  F.  Berdie. 
Occupation  Monograph,  No.  20,  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  Chicago,  1941.  48  pages. 

This  monograph  is  a  brief,  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  fields  of  personnel  work,  designed  to 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  further  study. 

It  outlines  the  main  types  of  personnel  work, 
beginning  in  the  schools.  Counselors  and  teach¬ 
ers  do  personnel  w'ork  when  they  advise  the 
students  regarding  training  for  vocations.  Other 
personnel  opportunities  are  in  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  authors  analyze  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  that  are  necessary  for  each  of  these  types  of 
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personnel  work,  as  well  as  the  employment  op¬ 
portunities  and  probable  earnings  of  professional 
persons  in  this  field. 

The  authors  make  employment  in  personnel 
work  sound  very  attractive.  A  copy  of  the  book¬ 
let  should  be  of  value  to  counselors  and  voca¬ 
tional  teachers.  Some  of  the  personnel  policies 
described  could  be  of  interest  to  our  students 
who  are  training  for  office  work. — R.T. 

ihe  Library  Key:  An  Aid  in  Using  Books 
and  Libraries 

By  Zaidee  Brown.  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1940,  110  pages,  70  cents. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  helpful  book¬ 
let,  which  will  save  us  time  and  energy  if  w'e  will 
but  read  it.  It  has  chapters  on  the  library  and 
its  arrangement;  the  card  catalogue;  the  diction¬ 
ary;  encyclopedias;  reference  books;  magazines 
and  magazine  indexes;  book  lists  and  bibliog¬ 
raphies;  abbreviations.  It  may  be  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  college  and  senior  high  school  classes 
or  for  self-instruction. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  appendix, 
"For  the  Teachers  of  the  Future,"  with  its 
sources  of  information  on  almost  any  educational 
topic. 


Status  of  Teacher  Retirement 

Published  by  the  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  i 
>X'ashington,  D.  C.,  62  pages,  25  cents. 

It  is  easy  to  find  in  this  pamphlet  the  infornu- 1 
tion  you  want  about  retirement  systems  and  their 
relation  to  you,  for  facts  are  classified  according 
to  states,  with  figure  drawings  that  help  to  clari¬ 
fy  issues. 

Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary  of  th. 
National  Education  Association,  states  in  the  fore  I 
word ;  I! 

"Many  of  the  teachers  expressed  a  fear  that  ' 
the  extension  of  federal  social  security  meant  the 
doom  of  existing  public  retirement  systems.  Exec¬ 
utive  officers  of  the  Association  called  this  pos¬ 
sibility  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Wagner.  As 
a  result,  on  November  19,  1940,  an  amendment 
was  added  to  S.  4269,  specifically  exempting  from 
social  security  the  employees  of  existing  pen¬ 
sions,  relief,  and  retirement  systems.  S.  4269, 
however,  died  with  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress _ 

"The  aim  of  all  of  us  working  in  the  field  of 
education — regardless  of  how  we  feel  toward  the 
social  security  law — is  to  advance  the  teacher 
retirement  movement.  This  bulletin  will  pro¬ 
vide  useful  information  at  this  very  critical  pe¬ 
riod." 


In  Other  Magazines 


•  •  Hamden  L.  Forkner’s  ‘'Education  for 
Vocational  Efficiency,”  originally  appearing 
in  the  Teachers  College  Record,  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Educa¬ 
tion  Digest. 

We  quote  Dr.  Forkner’s  prophecy: 

The  next  great  educational  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  undoubtedly  be  toward  the  establishment 
of  regional  technical  and  business  institutes  which 
will  receive  young  people  as  they  finish  their  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  train  them  for  skilled,  semi- 
professional,  or  technical  occupations. 

These  regional  schools  are  on  the  way.  A 
few  states  are  beginning  to  offer  terminal  courses 
in  public  junior  colleges.  The  NYA  work-proj¬ 
ect  camps  have  given  further  impetus  to  the 
idea.  As  school  people  see  the  encroachment  of 
federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  education  and  as 
they  see  parallel  programs  of  education  being  set 
up  in  communities  which  have  held  aloof  from 
the  problems  of  nonacademic  youth,  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  given  to  the  total  function 
of  education  for  all  youth. 

•  •  Ray  G.  Price,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Harold  M,-  Benson,  of 


Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  are  co¬ 
authors  of  "The  Purpose  of  Business  Edua- 
tion,”  in  the  January  issue  of  The  School 
Review. 

This  article  very  clearly  differentiates  non¬ 
technical  business  education  from  tedinial 
business  education. 

Emphasis  on  the  general,  or  nontechnical, 
business  objectives  will  raise  the  economic 
intelligence  of  the  pupil  and  will  increase 
his  value  to  society  in  his  dual  role  of  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  the  authors  state.  This 
means  that  the  pupil  must  be  led  to  social 
and  economic  understandings. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  training  in 
the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  technical  business  education — the 
training  of  apt  and  employable  pupils  in 
vocational  skills  that  lead  to  initial  jobs  in 
the  community.  Technical  business  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  based  upon  adequate  guid¬ 
ance  of  students,  and  it  ends  only  after 
successful  graduates  have  been  placed  in 
paying  jobs. 
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•  •  In  the  Clearing  House  for  January 
we  find  an  article  by  John  R.  Craf  and 
Maurice  P.  Moffatt  on  "Experience  Activities 
for  Commercial  Pupils.” 

These  experience  activities  within  the 
school  include  stenographic  and  clerical 
work  for  teachers;  assignments  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices;  work  in  school  banks, 
co-operative  stores,  supply  rooms,  and  cafe¬ 
terias;  care  of  business  machines;  athletic 
and  assistant  athletic  managerships;  busi¬ 
ness  activities  on  the  school  publications. 

Someone  should  add  to  a  warning  post¬ 
script  to  this  paper;  It  is  possible  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  exploited  in  the  name  of  "ex¬ 
perience  activities,”  particularly  if  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  think  of  the  work 
they  wish  to  have  done  rather  than  of  learn¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  students. 

A  Basic  Library  List 
For  the  Commercial  Department 
Margih  I .  Brown 

C.{rn  tl.\t  ille  (Ohm)  High  Schoul 
^Continued  from  April] 

Business  and  Social  Conduct 

Mjfiners  in  Business,  by  Elizabeth  Gregg  Mac- 
Gibbon,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1935. 

What  to  do  when  looking  for  work,  how  to 
dress,  what  to  say,  what  not  to  say.  Describes 
the  proper  attitude  on  the  job. 

Advice  is  given  as  to  what  the  business  girl 
may  wear — colors,  materials,  and  jewelry — and  as 
to  her  conduct  in  and  out  of  the  office. 

Other  matters  discussed  are:  getting  along  with 
the  boss,  getting  along  with  the  office  force,  meet¬ 
ing  the  public,  office  introductions,  and  etiquette 
in  correspondence.  Contains  many  useful  hints. 

Standard  Business  Etiquette,  by  J.  George 
Frederick,  The  Business  Bourse,  New  York,  1937. 

"Etiquette  produces  efficiency.”  Etiquette  is 
the  oil  that  keeps  the  business  lubricated.  It 
helps  to  reduce  the  waste  and  friction  of  human 
relationships.  Good  etiquette  produces  a  powerful 
whole;  with  it,  an  organization  can  operate  at 
low  supervision  cost  and  with  high  productivity 
per  worker. 

Gives  details  about  etiquette  of  the  job:  eti¬ 
quette  for  private  secretaries,  for  business  tele¬ 
phoning,  for  retail  salespersons,  for  reception 
clerks,  for  conduct  during  business  conferences, 
and  for  executives  and  employees. 


Commercial  Correspondence 

Take  a  Letter,  Please!  A  Cyclopedia  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Social  Correspondence,  by  John  Baker 
Opdycke,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York, 
1937. 

Gives  many  examples  of  letters,  distinguishing 
between  quick,  alive  messages  and  dead  letters. 
An  actual  comparison  shows  how  inadequate  let¬ 
ters  should  have  been  written. 

Different  types  of  letters  are  represented,  and 
the  author  explains  courtesy,  conciseness,  con¬ 
creteness,  clearness,  correctness,  commencing, 
closing,  and  character  for  the  various  letters. 

The  appendix  contains  some  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  dead  letter  office,  the  letter 
and  the  law,  and  the  letter  and  the  courts.  A 
thorough  and  interesting  study. 

Get  It  Right!  A  Cyclopedia  of  Correct  English 
Usage,  by  John  Baker  Opdycke,  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York,  1935. 

A  very  good  manual,  somewhat  advanced  for 
high  school  pupils. 

Smooth  Sailing  Letters,  by  Lester  E.  Frailey, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  19-10. 

Contains  a  rating  scale  for  business  letters, 
based  on  appearance,  language,  argument,  "car¬ 
pentry,”  personality,  spirit,  and  result. 

Warns  against  antiquated  phrases — "rubber 
stamps.”  Urges  the  correspondent  to  remember 
that  the  first  impression  is  important. 

A  very  good  reference  book  for  those  who 
have  already  tried  to  write  letters — both  entertain¬ 
ing  and  informative.  Contains  fifty  letters. 

How  to  W'rite  Better  Business  Letters,  by 
Lester  E.  Frailey,  American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago,  19*40. 

Tells  how  to  write  letters  and  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  average  business  letter  at  35  cents 
to  50  cents.  Points  out  that  a  business  letter  can 
build  good  will,  increase  business,  and  inspire 
sales,  no  matter  for  what  other  purpose  the  letter 
is  w-ritten.  Interesting  anecdotes  illustrate  the 
author’s  points. 

Explains  letter  planning,  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  letter,  the  language  of  business,  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  spirit  of  letters,  and  letters  to  fit 
various  business  needs,  such  as  sales,  etc.  There 
are  many  examples  of  each.  The  final  chapter 
deals  with  business-letter  problems.  A  very  good 
book. 

The  Mechanics  of  Business  Writing,  by  Paul 
C.  Ickes,  Fort  Hamilton  Press,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
1939. 

The  author  believes  that,  for  the  stenographer, 
grammar  is  incidental  and  mechanics  are  primary, 
because  the  stenographer  merely  transcribes  and 
types,  in  an  approved  form,  material  that  has 
been  dictated.  Reference  is  made  easy  by  seg¬ 
mented  arrangements. 

\To  be  continued]^ 
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Eye  Movements  in  Shorthand  Reading 


1  WONDER  if  you  can  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  on  eye  movements  in  short¬ 
hand  reading.  I  should  like  details  about  the 
following  matters: 

1.  Number  of  fixations  per  line  in  oral 
and  silent  reading. 

2.  Duration  of  fixations  in  oral  and  silent 
reading. 

3.  Interfixation  movements. 

4.  Regressive  or  refixating  movements. 
(Rhythm  of  movements.) 

5.  Return  sweeps. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  any  reference 
you  have  on  the  study  of  eye  movements 
in  reading  shorthand. — A  Teacher. 

The  Answer 

HE  only  research  work  on  eye-move¬ 
ments  in  shorthand  that  has  been  done, 
to  my  knowledge,  is  that  done  by  Miss  Ann 
Brewington,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  has  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
into  some  very  interesting  research  on  this 
subject.  The  title  of  her  published  report 
of  her  research  is  as  follows; 

A  Study  of  Eye  Movements  in  Reading 
Gregg  Shorthand,  by  Ann  Brewington,  Re¬ 
search  Studies  in  Commercial  Education,  No. 
V,  University  of  Iowa,  1930,  page  105. 

A  great  deal  of  interesting  material  about 
eye  movements  in  reading  has  been  issued 
by  the  American  Optical  Company.  This 
company  has  done  much  on  the  eye  move¬ 
ments  in  reading  ordinary  print  and  has  per¬ 
fected  a  device  enabling  one  to  obtain  easily 
a  photographic  record  of  the  eye  movements 
of  any  reader.  The  American  Optical  Com¬ 
pany  would  be  glad  to  send  you,  without 
charge,  printed  matter  describing  the  work 
of  their  device.  Address  them  at  70  West 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also,  you  will  find  additional  material 
about  the  eye  movements  in  reading  print 
in  Controlled  Reading,  by  E.  A.  Taylor. 
This  book  is  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  both  sides 


of  the  question,  however,  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  read  pages  133  to  135  of  the  1938 
Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  published 
by  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey.  On  the  pages  cited,  you  will  find 
an  interesting  symposium  by  six  prominent 
workers  in  the  field.  This  symposium  con¬ 
tains  articles  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
and  presents  very  vigorously  the  case  against 
emphasis  on  eye  movement  in  reading. 

With  some  of  those  represented  in  this 
symposium,  I  feel  that  the  eye  movements 
are  a  symptom  of  the  pupil’s  mental  ability 
to  read.  Therefore,  they  are  of  interest  and 
importance  to  us  when  we  are  attempting 
to  diagnose  what  is  wTong  with  a  poor  read¬ 
er;  but,  when  we  try  to  use  these  eye 
movements  for  more  than  diagnosis,  I  think 
we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

When  we  have  improved  the  pupil’s  men-  | 
tal  skill  in  reading,  the  eye  movements  au¬ 
tomatically  register  this  improvement.  When 
we  try  to  improve  his  reading  skill  by  im¬ 
proving  his  eye  movements,  our  progress 
will  be  slow  and  painful  because  we  are  I 
reaching  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  only  in¬ 
cidentally. 

For  instance,  in  the  symposium  just  men¬ 
tioned,  Professor  Miles  A.  Tinker,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  says: 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  eye  move¬ 
ment  patterns  are  external  manifestations  of  per¬ 
ception  and  assimilation  during  reading.  Hence, 
they  reflect  reading  status  rather  than  determine 
proficiency  of  reading.  ...  In  fact,  a  too  heavy 
emphasis  upon  peripheral  factors  such  as  oculo¬ 
motor  habits  and  eye  disabilities  may  divert  proper 
attention  from  the  highly  important  central  fac¬ 
tors  of  perception  and  assimilation. 

There  is  vigorous  debate  about  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  eye  movements.  Although  1 
agree  completely  with  Professor  Tinker’s 
exposition  of  the  relative  unimportance  of 
the  eye  movements,  there  are  others  who 
have  great  faith  not  only  in  the  diagnostic 
value  of  a  study  of  eye  movements  but 
in  the  remedial  work  that  may  be  done  in 
attempting  to  speed  up  the  eye  movement. 
— Louis  A.  Leslie. 
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Diplomacy  in  Scrambled 
Words 

By  HAL  BORLAND 

Condmnted  fr»m  Neie  York  Timer  Magarinm  in 
“Youth  Today” 

AT  AN  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  in  the  Over¬ 
seas  Control  Room  of  the  Telephone  Building  in 
New  York  a  man  sits*  watching  a  series  of 
dials.  A  needle  wavers,  and  he  turns  a  knob, 
and  the  needle  steadies  once  more.  Into*  his 
ears  his  headset  pours  a  mumble  of  unintelligible 
sound,  automatically  scrambled  speech. 

Behind*  this  man  lie  miles  of  cables  with 
sealed  connections  through  intervening  switch¬ 
boards.  In  front  of  him  a  transmission  line* 
reaches  to  a  radio  station.  Beyond  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  lies  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  Atlantic'* 
is  London,  where  another  technical  operator  is 
guiding  this  same  stream  of  jumbled  speech 
through  an’*  *'unscrambler”  and  onto  wire  lines 
once  more.  Washington,  official  Washington,  is 
talking  to  London.  Telephone’*  diplomacy  is 
under  way. 

This  happens  often  in  these  troubled  days,  for 
the  transoceanic  telephone  is’*  now  a  major  diplo¬ 
matic  channel.  Each  succeeding  European  crisis 
has  seen  it  in  extensive  use’*  not  only  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Hull  and  his  staff  but  by  President  Roosevelt 
himself.  In  times  of  emergency**  the  President 
probably  uses  it  more  than  anyone  else,  for  it  cuts 
swiftly  through  the  red  tape  and  the**  diplomatic 
ritual  of  cables,  codes,  and  intermediaries.  It  can 
link  and  has  linked  him  directly  with**  the  heads 
of  foreign  states.  It  provides  him  with  almost 
daily  conversation  with  his  ambassadors  in  key 
posts.** 

It  is  magic,  this  bridging  of  the  oceans  with 
t)»e  speed  of  light.  It  is  compounded  magic  when 
a  man  can  sit*®  in  his  office  on  this  continent  and 
command  the  ear  of  another  man  half-way  around 
the  earth  in  words  which,*®  once  they  have  left 
his  own  office,  are  turned  into  undecipherable 
gibberish  and  remain  so  until  they**  are  resolved 
once  more  into  intelligible  language  at  the  listen¬ 
er’s  ear. 

It  is  a  magic  we  take  for**  granted,  as  we  ac¬ 


cept  the  radio  broadcast  and  as  we  earlier  accepted  | 
the  telegraph  and  the  wire**  telephone.  Yet  trans-  I 
oceanic  telephone  service  is  only  13  years  old.lt 
began  with  the  link  to*“  England,  the  one  that 
now  assumes  paramount  diplomatic  importance 
It  swiftly  spread  until  it  circled  the*®  globe  and 
even  reached  ships  on  every  sea.  It  brought  36,- 
000,000  telephones — about  93%**  of  all  the 
phones  in  the  world — within  reach  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can’s  desk. 

It  is  a  unique  combination  of**  telephone  and 
radio,  linked  by  the  engineer’s  genius.  Pick  up  j 
any  telephone,  and  it  holds  the  world’s  most* 
remote  cities  there  at  your  arm’s  length.  Your 
voice  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  from  Lon¬ 
don,  a  slightly  larger*"  fraction  from  Sydney, 
Australia. 

You  know  the  basic  principle  of  the  telephone 
— the  sound  waves  of  the*"  voice  are  converted  at  i 
the  transmitter  into  electrical  impulses,  are  carried 
over  a  wire  to  the**  receiver,  and  there  are  re 
converted  into  sound  waves.  Sever  the  wire  be-  'I 
tween  transmitter  and  receiver,  convert*®  the 
sound  waves  into  radio  impulses,  bridge  the  gap 
with  powerful  radio  transmitters  and  receivers,* 
and  you  have  the  elements  of  overseas  telephony 
But  in  doing  so  you  add  to  the  problems  of*  the 
telephone  those  of  radio. 

To  span  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  the 
radioed  voice  must  be  magnified**®  a  million  times, 
yet  when  it  arrives  at  the  other  side  its  impulses 
are  mere  ghosts  of  those  sent  out.  They  must  be" 
sorted,  clarified,  and  magnified  a  billion  times  be¬ 
fore  they  become  a  normal  voice  once  more. 

Along  the  way,**  the  radio  beam  is  subject  to 
distortion  by  static  and  other  outside  forces.  Short¬ 
wave  beams  are  less  subject**  to  distortion  than 
long-wave  beams,  so  they  are  most  used  for  the 
telephone. 

Once  communication  was  established,**  there 
was  the  problem  of  privacy,  for  radio  seeks  listen¬ 
ers  everywhere.  The  telephone  must  have’®*  no 
eavesdroppers.  For  diplomatic  use  it  must  present  j 
flawless  obstacles  against  unauthorized  listeners-”* 
in.  To  make  it  private,  the  engineers  first  de¬ 
veloped  the  simplest  form  of  "scrambler,”  a  de¬ 
vice  that  merely  inverts’*  the  human  voice  before 
flinging  it  onto  the  oceanic  air.  The  high  notes  be¬ 
come  low  notes,  and  the  low**  tones  become  shrill 
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soprano.  It  gibberish,  but  a  simple  form  of 
gibberish,  and  a  companion  device’*®  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  readily  restores  it  to  the  original  pattern 
of  speech. 

That  seized  for  a  time,  but*”  soon  the  engineers 
began  to  add  complications.  They  made  partial  in¬ 
versions  and  double  and  triple  inversions.**®  They 
evolved  infinite  variations,  and  then  they  found 
ways  to  combine  these  variations.  Thus  was  to- 
Jay’$*“  "scrambler”  born,  a  device  that  twists  the 
voice  into  a  varying  confusion  of  sound. 

So  complex  is  this  device,*®®  and  so  limitless  its 
combinations,  that  its  companion,  the  "unscram¬ 
bler”  at  the  receiving  end,  must  match  it**®  per¬ 
fectly  and  be  kept  in  perfect  synchronism  with 
it.  Otherwise  the  scrambled  words  would  remain 
an  unresolved*”®  jumble. 

Without  this  privacy  the  overseas  telephone 
would  be  of  only  secondary  value  to**"  business 
and  of  no  value  at  all  to  diplomacy.  With  it,  the 
only  possibility  of  leaks  lies  between**®  the  speak¬ 
er  and  the  scrambling  device.  The  control  room  is 
locked  against  everyone  except  authorized,**®  gov¬ 
ernment-licensed  employees  of  that  department — 
not  only  during  official  calls,  but  at  all  times. 
When  the  control**®  operator  has  monitored  the 
scrambled  voice  onto  the  air,  it  remains  scrambled 
until  it  reaches  the’®®*  control  room  on  the  far  side 
of  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  diplomatic  calls  ever 
made  was  that’®“  which  aroused  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  the  early  morning  of  September  1,  1939,  to 
hear'®**  Ambassador  Bullitt  in  Paris  say  that  the 
war  had  begun.  Only  a  few  minutes  earlier  Am¬ 
bassador'®®"  Biddle,  in  Warsaw,  had  telephoned  to 
Mr.  Bullitt  that  the  Germans  were  invading 
Poland. 

Since  the  fall’®*®  of  France,  the  Paris  connection 
has  been  blanked  out.  But  the  London  link  still 
stands,  and  it  is  in  frequent  diplomatic”*®  use. 
Over  it  the  President  and  his  staff  can  be  in  al¬ 
most  constant  touch  with  our  legation.  And  di¬ 
rect”*  conversations  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  by  telephone — what  a 
treat  they  would  be  iP’*®  listening  in  were  pos¬ 
sible! 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  it  goes  on.  A 
secretary  lifts  the  phone  from’^*®  its  hook,  gives 
the  word  to  the  operator.  The  signal  flashes  down 
the  line.  Connections  are  made.  A  secretary"*® 
steps  into  the  Executive  Office  and  says,  "The 
call  is  ready.” 

And  in  the  Overseas  Control  Room  in”®®  New 
York  sits  a  man  watching  his  panel  of  dials,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  flow  of  tortured  sound  in  his  head¬ 
set,”*  fingering  a  control  button,  waiting,  listen¬ 
ing,  funneling  the  new  language  of  diplomacy  to¬ 
ward  South’®**  America  or  the  Far  East  or  Eng¬ 
land.  (1247) 

Loyalty 

By  W.  H.  JONES 

Producing  Department,  Breckenridge  District 
From  TEXACO  TOPICS,  August-September,  1940 

HAVE  YOU  any  idea  what  the  habit  of  being 
loyal  is  worth  Do  you  know  what  it  means 
to  your  happiness?*  To  your  own  success? 


Loyalty  opens  the  way  for  us.  It  sweeps  aside 
things  that  block  us.  Loyalty  makes  things*®  click. 

It  takes  off  the  brakes,  lets  things  go  ahead. 

Loyalty  is  behind  the  success  of  everyone.  It 
makes  even*®  the  poorest  workman  show  up  bet¬ 
ter.  Without  it,  even  great  men  cannot  get  going. 
Loyalty  helps  one  to**  get  what  he  wants,  helps 
others  to  get  what  they  want. 

Loyalty  wins  warm  friends,  invites  attention 
and  wins  promotions.’®®  If  we  do  not  give  loyalty, 
we  do  not  get  it.  Use  every  chance  to  be  loyal 
to  your  fellow  workers;’*®  it  is  the  surest  way  to 
attract  attention  to  yourself.  Your  success  is 
measured  by  your  loyalty.  To  get’*®  ahead,  loyalty 
is  the  best  tool  in  the  box — use  it.  Keep  loyalty 
in  your  face,  your  thoughts,  and  your  voice. 

Be  loyal’*®  to  your  company.  Be  ready  at  all 
times  to  do  what  you  consider  to  be  to  its  best 
interests.  Buy’*®  its  products  and  promote  the  sale 
of  them  among  others.  Care  for  company  prop¬ 
erty  as  though  it  were  your  own.*®®  Cooperate 
with  other  employees. 

Do  your  job  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Never 
belittle  what***  you  are  doing.  Success  doesn’t 
consist  of  doing  something  marvelous,  but  in 
doing  everything  well.  Be**®  an  insniration  to 
others. 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  is  loyal. 
(254) 

A  Picture  is  Worth  10,000 
Words 

Introducing  the  New  10,000-word  Telegram 

From  "Dott  and  Dasher” 

"WHAT  can  I  do  to  make  my  sales  telegrams 
more  effective?”  Every  advertising  man  and  sales 
manager*®  asks  himself  that  question  whenever  he 
decides  to  send  a  large  number  of  sales  or  pro¬ 
motional  telegrams.*®  Today  Western  Union  has 
a  new  answer  to  that  old  question — and  the  an¬ 
swer  is  Illustrated  Telegrams.*® 

This  Western  Union  innovation  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  increase  the  value  of  a  telegraphic  message*® 
by  adding  to  the  message  itself  a  picture  of  the 
thing  or  service  described.  Thus,  by  means  of 
illustrated’*®  telegrams,  it  is  now  possible  to  "pic¬ 
ture  what  you  sell.”  To  the  attention-compelling 
quality  of  a’*®  well-worded  telegram  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  possible  to  add  a  picture  which  helps  tell 
the  story. 

Illustrated’*®  telegrams  are  available  only  when 
the  same  telegram  is  sent  locally  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people^  at  the  same  time.  Illustrated  tele¬ 
grams  are  usually  sent  as  low-rate  local  overnight 
telegrams’*®  for  which  quantity  discounts  are  al¬ 
lowed.  In  quantities  of  over  two  thousand,  the 
rate  per  telegram  is*®*  as  low  as  ten  cents. 

Tlie  printing  of  the  illustration  on  the  telegram 
is  arranged  for  by  the  customer**®  and  can  be  as 
simple  or  as  elaborate  as  he  wishes  to  make  it. 
The  illustration  may  be  simple***  black  and  white, 
or  in  several  colors.  It  may  consist  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  or  slogan,  or  a  picture  of  the  product**®  or 
service  described  in  the  telegram,  or  it  m^  be  a 
photographic  likeness  of  the  signer  of  the***  tele¬ 
gram.  The  space  devoted  to  the  illustration  should 
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not  include  descriptive  details  of  any  kind  since*" 
they  will  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  telegram. 

While  generally  used  for  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns*”  within  a  single  city,  many  sales  managers 
use  illustrated  telegrams  in  nationwide  campaigns, 
since**®  it  is  possible  to  have  the  same  telegram 
delivered  simultaneously  or  at  designated  times**® 
in  any  number  of  cities. 

Illustrated  telegrams  are  effective  for  many  pro¬ 
motional  purposes.**®  A  railroad  inaugurating  a 
new  train  sent  jut  to  thousands  of  its  customers 
illustrated  telegrams*®®  bearing  a  color  reproduction 
of  the  train.  An  automobile  manufacturer  who 
was  introducing*”  a  new  model  made  arrangements 
with  his  distributors  throughout  the  country  to 
send  out  to  prospective**®  purchasers  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  illustrated  telegrams,  on  which  the  new' 
car  was  reproduced  in  attractive  colors.**®  The 
telegrams  were  so  effective  that  the  same  idea  was 
used  for  a  new  model  in  a  low'er  price**®  range. 

A  Chicago  real  estate  firm  reproduced  a  plan 
of  a  desirable  factory  site  on  illustrated*®®  tele¬ 
grams  sent  to  prospective  tenants.  Manufacturers 
of  furniture,  refrigerators,  and  women’s*”  wear 
have  found  this  new  sales  tool  an  effective  way 
to  bring  their  products  to  the  attention  of  buyers. 
Clothing**®  stores  have  made  wide  use  of  this  new 
kind  of  telegram  in  selling  direct  to  the  public. 

A  New  York  film  company,**®  in  .sending  a 
telegram  to  movie  editors  announcing  the  arrival 
of  one  of  its  stars,  reproduced**"  a  picture  of  the 
visiting  star  on  the  telegram.  Many  persons  have 
reproduced  their  own  pictures  on®®®  illustrated 
telegrams  for  holiday  greetings. 

The  reproduction  of  their  pictures  on  illustra¬ 
ted*”  telegrams  has  made  it  possible  for  represen¬ 
tatives  of  insurance  companies  to  "meet  their  pros¬ 
pects  face  to®*®  face.”  In  addition,  such  widely 
different  concerns  as  bowling  alleys  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  used  this  interesting**®  new  sales 
tool  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  their  product. 

Illustrated  telegrams  are  making  a  definite**" 
place  for  themselves  in  many  sales  and  advertising 
programs  since  they  possess  many  of  the  elements 
of®®  the  successful  sales  approach  and  can  be  used 
effectively  in  supplementing  the  sale  of  services 
and  products’”  of  every  description.  (726) 


Proper  Names 

Ineludinn  the  fifty  turnameg  commonest  in  .\’etc  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  B  ales 

A 

Abbott,  Adams,  Adler,  Allen,  Ainsworth,  Alli¬ 
son,  Anderson,  Andrews,  Appleton,  Armour,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Arnold,  Atkinson,  Austin,  Ayres. 

B 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Baird,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Ballard, 
Barlow,  Barnett,  Barnum,  Barrett,  Bartlett,  Bauer, 
Baxter,  Becker,  Beecher,  Beale,  Bell,  Bender,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Eknson,  Bentley,  Bernstein,  Billings,  Bishop, 
Bissell,  Blackstone,  Blair,  Blake,  Blanchard,  Bliss, 
Bosworth,  Bowen,  Bowman,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Bradley,  Brady,  Brennan,  Brewster,  Briggs, 
Brown,  Bryant,  Burke,  Burns,  Burroughs,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Butler,  Byron. 


C 

Cable,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Callahan,  Cameron, 
Campbell,  Canfield,  Carey,  Onnon,  Carlson,  Qr-  i  F 
pcnter,  Carson,  Carroll,  Carter,  Chalmers,  Chandler,  ti 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chester,  Childs,  Clark,  Clayton, 
Cleary,  Clifford,  Cobb,  Clinton,  Coddington, 
Cohen,  Cone,  Colby,  Coleman,  Collier,  Collins,  ' 
Comstock,  Condon,  Conklin,  Conley,  Connell, 
Connelly,  Connolly,  Connor,  Conrad,  Converse, 
Conway,  Cook,  Cooley,  Cooper,  Craig,  Crandall, 
Crawford,  Cromwell,  Crowley,  Culbertson,  Cum¬ 
mings,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Cutler.  ' 

D 

Daly,  Daniels,  Davenport,  Davidson,  Davies,  I 
Davis,  Dawson,  Dayton,  Dean,  Decker,  Dennison,  ' 
Dillon,  Dix,  Donovan,  Dougherty,  Doyle,  Dris¬ 
coll,  Duffy,  Duncan,  Dunne. 

E 

liastman,  Edwards,  Egan,  Elliott,  Ellsworth,  En¬ 
right,  Evans,  Everett.  . 

^  1 

Eairbanks,  Farrell,  Feldman,  Ferguson,  Field,  J 

Finley,  Fisher,  Fitzgerald,  Fleming,  Flynn,  Foley, 
Ford,  Foster,  Fox,  Francis,  Franklin,  Fraser, 
Freeman,  French,  Fuller. 

G 

Gallagher,  Garfield,  Gibson,  Gleason,  Gordon, 
Goldberg,  Goodwin,  Gould,  Graham,  Grant,  i 
Graves,  Gray,  Green,  Griffiths,  Gross. 

H 

Haggerty,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hansen, 
Harding,  Harper,  Harrington,  Harris,  Harrison, 
Hartman,  Harvey,  Hastings,  Hayes,  Healy,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Herman,  Higgins,  Hill,  Hodges,  Hoffman. 
Holmes,  Holland,  Holt,  Hopkins,  Horton,  Hud¬ 
son,  Hughes,  Hunter,  Hutchinson. 


Jackson,  Jacobs,  James,  Jefferson,  Jennings,  i 
Johnston,  Johnson,  Jones.  ! 

K 

Kelly,  Kerr,  Kennedy,  Kimball,  King, 
Klejn,  Knight,  Knox. 

L  I 

Lacey,  Lambert,  Larsen,  Larson,  Laughlin,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lederer,  Lee,  Leonard,  Lehman,  Levy, 
Lewis,  Lincoln,  Lindstrom,  Livingston,  Living¬ 
stone,  Lloyd,  Logan,  Long,  Lowell,  Lynch,  Lyons. 

M 

Mack,  MacCormac,  MacDonald,  MacMillan, 
Madison,  Maguire,  Mahoney,  Mansfield,  Martin. 
Mason,  Maxwell,  McCabe,  McCann,  McCarthy, 
McCauley,  McGregor,  McIntosh,  McKee,  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  McLean,  McLeod,  Meyer,  Miller,  Mitchell, 
Moore,  Morgan,  Morris,  Morrison,  Morse,  Muel- 
ler-Muller,  Munro,  Murdock,  Murphy,  Murray, 
Myers. 

N 

Nash,  Nolan,  Norwood. 

O 

O’Brien,  O’Connor,  O’Donnell,  Ogden,  Oliver, 
Olson,  O’Neill,  Oswald,  Owen. 
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p 

Packard,  Parker,  Paterson,  Pearson,  Peters, 
Petersen,  Peterson,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Pierce,  Por¬ 
ter  Potter,  Powell,  Powers,  Pratt,  Price. 

Q 

Quincy,  Quinn. 

R 

Randall,  Randolph,  Reading,  Reid,  Reinhardt, 
Reynolds,  Rhodes,  Richman,  Richmond,  Riley, 
Robbins,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Rogers, 
Ross,  Rudolph,  Russell,  Ryan,  Ryerson. 

S 

Samuels,  Sanders,  Sanford,  Saunders,  Sawyer, 
Schmidt,  Schneider,  Schroeder,  Schultz,  Schwartz, 
Scott,  Sexton,  Sharp,  Shaw,  Shea,  Sheldon,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Sherman,  Sherwood,  Shoemaker,  Siegel,  Sim¬ 
mons,  Simon,  Simpson,  Sinclair,  Skinner,  Sloan, 
Smith,  Snyder,  Soloman,  Spencer,  Sprague,  Stacey, 
Stafford,  Stanford,  Stanley,  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stone, 
Straus,  Stuart,  Sullivan,  Swift. 

T 

Taft,  Taylor,  Temple,  Terry,  Thomas,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Thornton,  Turner. 

U 

Underwood,  Ulrich,  Underhill,  Upton. 

V 

Vail,  Valentine,  Vance,  Vanderlip,  Van  Dyke, 
Van  Horn,  Vaughan. 

W 

Waddington,  Walker,  Wallace,  Walsh,  Ward, 
Watson,  White,  Williams,  Wilson,  Winslow, 
Winter,  Wolf,  Wood,  Woodruff,  Wright. 

X-Y-Z 

Yates,  Young,  Zimmerman.  (585) 


ONE  ALASKA  NIGHT 

By  BARRETT  WILLOUGHBY 

Author  of  “Spawn  of  the  North”  “River 
House,”  “Sondra  O' Moore,”  etc. 

Reprinted  from  tha  book  .4L.4SK.4  HOLIDAY  by  spe- 
rial  permission  of  the  author  and  her  publishers. 

Little,  Hrovn  &  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

(Concluded  from  the  April  issue) 

I  WOKE  with  a  start,  thinking  I  heard  laughter 
and  someone’'^®  calling  my  name.  Late  morning 
sun  flooded  the  clearing.  A  pair  of  excited  squir¬ 
rels,  shrieking  as  though  disturbed,  were®®*®  racing 
up  and  down  the  trunk  of  the  lone  hemlock.  Then 
I  saw  a  slim,  blonde  young  woman  in  breeches  and 
a  windbreaker,®"^  running  across  the  meadow  to¬ 
ward  me.  Lonnie,  my  friend  of  the  fox  ranch!  Be¬ 
hind  her  strode  her  father,  a  lean,**®®  sourdough 
Alaskan  who  had,  as  I  w'ell  knew,  no  very  high 
opinion  of  a  woman’s  ability  to  take**^  care  of 
herself  in  the  w’oods. 

My  joy  at  their  appearance  was  such  that  I 
could  have  rushed  upon  them  and  fallen  to***" 
embrace  their  knees.  But  pride  kept  me  from  be¬ 
traying  myself  to  the  quizzical  eyes  of  Dad,  al¬ 


ready  on  the  alert***"  for  some  sign  of  feminine 
asininity.  I  assumed  a  nonchalant  manner  and 
strolled  out  from  the  door*®*®  to  greet  them. 

"There,  Dad!”  said  Lonnie,  laughing.  "I  told 
you  she’d  be  as  cool  as  a  cucumber!”  She  gave 
me  a  hug.  "I*’®®  knew  you’d  be  all  right,  but 
Dad  had  a  fit  when  you  failed  to  show  up  last 
night.  Sent  two  of  the  ranch  hands  to  search  the 
woods*”®  to  the  north  and  east.  As  soon  as  it 
was  daylight,  he  and  I  started  out  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” 

”A  woman,”  declarecP'*'^  Dad,  "should  never  go 
into  the  woods  alone.  Women  have  no  bump  of 
location.  They’re  always  getting  lost.  I  was*’®" 
afraid  you’d  run  into  a  bear — there  are  a  lot  of 
brownies  around  this  summer.  You  can  thank 
your  lucky  star  you*’*®  stumbled  on  to  Butler’s 
cabin.” 

Butler’s  cabin!  But  even  as  a  shivering  thrill 
ran  through  me.  Dad’s  I -to Id -you-**""  so  manner 
nettled  me. 

”lt’s  not  only  women  who  get  lost,”  I  retorted. 
"How  about  those  five  prospectors  who***®  dis¬ 
appeared  in  these  woods?” 

"Oh,  those  chaps!”  He  waved  their  vanishment 
aside  with  a  confident  air.  "It’s  likely  they 
were***"  drowned  in  the  tide  rips  off  the  Cape.” 

"No  they  weren’t.  Dad,”  I  said  quietly,  '"rhey 
were  killed — murdered — right  here  at  Butler’s 
cabin.”***® 

He  and  Lonnie  stared  at  me  as  if  they  thought 
I  had  gone  insane.  Then  Dad  began  to  laugh. 
"Now,  sis,  don’t  try  to***®  put  over  any  of  your 
writer’s  imaginings  on  an  old  fellow  like  me.” 

"It’s  not  imagination.  Come.*®""  I’ll  show  you.” 

I  led  the  way  to  the  chopping  block,  and, 
brushing  aside  the  bear  w'eed  with  my  foot,  one 
by  one  revealed*®*®  the  skeleton  hands,  stark  white 
in  the  sunlight.  Dad  looked  grave.  "By  George,” 
he  muttered,  "this  looks  bad.  I  mind  there  was 
some  talk*®*’  about  Cub  Bear  Butler — but — ”  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  one  of  the  bony  thii^s. 

After  a  moment’s  inspection  he  tossed*®*®  it 
back  into  the  weeds,  and  brushed  his  hands  to¬ 
gether.  "Just  like  a  woman!”  he  draw-led,  grin¬ 
ning  at  me.  "Those  are  not  human*®*®  hands,  sis¬ 
ter.  They’re  the  skeleton  paws  of  cub  bears.” 

I  must  have  looked  uncommonly  foolish,  for 
he  patted  my**”  shoulder  consolingly.  "Don’t  let 
that  take  the  wind  out  of  your  sails,  my  dear. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  made  the  same**” 
mistake.  You  see,  the  skeleton  of  a  bear’s  paw, 
particularly  the  small  bones  of  a  cub’s,  is  almost 
identical^’'  with  that  of  the  human  hand.” 

"But — why  are  there  no  other  bones  here?” 

"Cub  Bear  Butler,  like  all  the  other  trappers,®"*" 
skinned  his  catch  at  the  traps  in  the  woods — all 
except  the  feet,  which  demand  a  good  deal  of  care. 
He  brought  the  pelts  back*"*®  here  to  his  cabin 
to  skin  the  paws  at  his  leisure.  He  trapped  only 
cubs,  yearlings.  That’s  how  he  got  his  nickname. 
I’ll®’®"  bet  there  are  hundreds  of  those  bones 
lying  about  in  the  bear  weed.  But  enough  of 
that — let’s  go  inside.” 

When  we  three®'*"  were  seated.  Dad’s  gaze 
moved  about  the  dim  little  room  and  came  to 
rest  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door. 

"Poor  old®'®®  Cub  Bear,”  he  said,  commiserat- 
ingly.  "They  finally  got  him.” 

"Who  got  him?”  I  asked,  remembering  that 
Butler®'*®  had  been  called  "the  crazy  trapper.” 
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"Btars.  The  Indians  round  here  swear  it  was 
the  Great  She-Bear,  the  Spirit  Bear,  who  took*”"' 
revenge  on  him  for  killing  so  many  cubs.  He  was 
found  crumpled  down  right  there — ”  Dad  pointed 
to  a  spot  just  outside*'”"  the  threshold  of  the  open 
door — "killed  as  a  bear  kills  a  man.  He’d  been 
dead  only  a  couple  of  days  and  the  tracks*”"  of 
a  big  brownie  were  still  visible  in  the  dooryard, 
which  wasn’t  overgrown  with  bear  weed  then.’’ 

"But  why  didn’t***"  he  shoot  the  beast  if  it 
jumped  him  in  his  own  yard?” 

"Couldn’t  reach  his  gun.  When  they  found 
him,  his  rifle,  his  axe,  and  a*”®  fresh  cub  pelt 
were  all  here  in  the  cabin,  and  the  door  was 
barred  and  the  latch  thong  broken  off.” 

"What  a  strange  thing!” 

"Nothing*”"  strange  about  it.  What  happened 
was  plain  enough.  Cub  Bear  must  have  come 
in  from  his  trap  line  w'ith  the  pelt.  He  dropped 
it  w'hen**™*  he  put  his  rifle  on  the  table,  and  then 
went  out — for  water,  likely — shutting  the  door 
behind  him.  Possibly*”"  the  mother  of  the  cub 
he’d  just  killed  did  follow  him  home,  and — well, 
a  she-brownie  'on  the  peck’  is  just  about  the**"’ 
most  terrifying  creature  a  man  can  run  up  against. 
When  she  went  for  him,  he  ran  for  his  cabin  and, 
in  his***"  haste,  jerked  the  latch  thong  so  hard 
he  broke  it  off.  Then  he  couldn’t  open  the  door. 
And  it  is  so  stout  he  couldn’t  break***"  it  in.  So 
— the  beast  got  him.” 

"How  terrible — and  ironic!”  I  shuddered  as 
my  mind  involuntarily  supplied**”®  details. 

"Tough  luck,  all  right.  Bert  Slocum,  one  of  my 
ranch  hands  now,  spent  a  couple  of  months 
here  ajteruard,  trapping***®  mink.  He  came  out 
w'ith  a  fine,  large  tale  about  Cub  Bear’s  ghost 
hanging  around  here,  and — ” 

"Ghost?”  I  started,  and  turned  to  stare***"  at 
the  spot  outside  the  open  door  where  Butler  must 
have  stood  jratitically  beating  on  the  "heavy  plank 
barrier***"  trying  to  get  in. 

"Yes,  so  Bert  claims.”  Dad  chuckled  as  if 
vastly  amused.  "But  Bert’s  a  case.  Biggest  liar 
in***"  Alaska.  He’d  be  a  good  one  to  put  in  some 
of  those  books  you  write.  The  way  Bert  tells 
it.  Cub  Bear — ” 

Thump!  .  .  .  Thump-thump-thump!*''""  With 
the  door  wide  open  it  came,  and  before  I  knew 
it  I  had  leaped  to  my  feet. 

"What  in  heck’s  the  matter  with  you,**”  sis?” 
inquired  Dad.  "Bouncing  up  with  your  eyes  stick¬ 
ing  out  like  a  crab’s?” 

I  looked  from  the  empty  door  to  the  imper¬ 
turbable*^'”  faces  of  my  companions.  "Didn’t  you 
hear  it?”  I  demanded. 

"Hear  what?” 

"That  knocking.” 

"Oh,  those  pesky  flying*'*"  squirrels,”  drawded 
Dad.  "The  country’s  getting  overrun  w'ith  ’em. 
On  a  moonlight  night  a  man  can’t  get  a  wink 
of  sleep,*'"’*"  the  way  they  play  humpty-dumpty  on 
the  roof.  Blamed  hard  on  the  shingles,  too;  little 
devils.  But  as  I  was  saying,*®"®  Bert  claims — ” 
’’Flying  squirrels?”  I  interrupted,  doubtingly. 
"I’d — I’d  like  to  see  one — playing.” 

"No  trouble.  Just  stand  there***®  inside  the 
door,  sort  of  hid,  and  keep  your  eye  on  that 
lone  hemlock  out  in  front." 

I  took  up  the  position  he***"  indicated. 

After  a  moment,  sure  enough,  a  small,  furry 
form  soared  out  from  the  top  of  the  tree  and. 


with  little***®  legs  outspread,  came  gliding  downj 
to  land  with  that  soft,  solid  thump!  on  the  roof 
Then,  quickly,  thump-thump-thump!  it  bounded! 
down*®*"  to  the  eaves,  and  off,  racing  back  toward 
the  tree.  Its  passage  through  the  bear  weed  madej 
a  distinct,  slithering  sound,  like*’"®  a  loose  gar 
ment  brushing  against  a  rough  surface. 

"What — a  cunning  little  creature!”  I  obserted. 
turning  round  with  what*’*"  must  have  been  a ! 
sickly  smile. 

As  I  did  so,  my^  attention  was  caught  by  the  | 
dc'or,  swung  in  so  that  the  outside  of*’*®  it  was 
very  close  to  me.  Years  of  Alaska  w’eather — beat- ' 
ing  rain  and  wind  and  snow,  alternating  with 
hot  summer*’*®  sun — had  worked  the  rough  grain 
of  the  unfinished  planks  into  a  coarse,  light-grav 
nap.  Visible  now  on  the  sunstruck*''*”  surface,  and 
about  even  with  the  top  of  my  head,  were  curiov 
marks — depressions  in  the  w'eather-nap  of  the**' 
wood,  such  as  might  have  been  made  by  the  edge 
of  heavily  pounding  fists. 

"What  are  you  staring  at  now,  sis?”  Dad  broke 
on  my  concentration. 


"Those  marks  on  the  door.” 

He  lauglaed,  "You  must  have  been  pretty  ex¬ 
cited  when  you  got  here  last  night**** — knocking 
that  hard.  But  that’s  just  like  a  woman — never 
able  to  tell  whether  a  cabin’s  deserted  or  not" 
He**®®  came  to  his  feet  and  picking  my  jacket  f 
from  the  bunk,  held  it  for  me.  "Come,  now.  Slip  j 
into  this.  It’s  time  we  were  toddling.***"  I’m  hun-  * 
gry  enough  to  eat  boiled  owl,  and  it’s  eight 
miles  to  the  ranch.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  wx  were  walking*** 
away  across  the  sunny  clearing,  1  fell  a  step  be¬ 
hind  the  other  two  and  turned  to  look  back  at 
the  cabin*”"  in  which  I  had  spent  the  most  terri¬ 
fying  night  of  my  life. 

I  was  remembering  that  two  days  ago  there 
had*®*"  been  a  heavy  gale  which  must  have  beat 
directly  on  that  closed  door.  Yesterday’s  sun  dry¬ 
ing  out  the  plariks  would  have  raised***®  the  wood- 
nap,  obliterating  any  depressions  that  might  have 
been  there  before  I  reached  the  cabin.  Yet— 
marks  w-ere*""  there,  as  if  two  fists  had  pounded 
on  the  door.  Dad  thought  I  had  made  them. 

I  l(X)ked  down  at  my  hands,  and  though  I  don’t 
believe*®"®  in  ghosts,  /  went  a  bit  queer  in  the  pit 
of  my  stomach.  The  marks  wxre  there,  plainly 
visible  when  the  sun  struck*"”  the  door  just  right. 
But  I  knew  that  my  two  small  fists  had  never 
made  them. 

For  I  had  never  knocked,  or  even  thought  of*** 
knocking,  on  the  door  of  that  grim,  deserted  cabin 
in  the  clearing.  (5052) 

(The  end) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Building  Industry 

State  Casting  Company 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Gentlemen: 

With  any  of  our  several  new  plant  designs 
the”  expansion  you  are  contemplating  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  quickly  and  at  a  low  total  cost.  We 
are  submitting*®  three  that  are  well  adapted  to 
your  particular  line  of  ■w'ork,  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  erection. 

To*®  meet  unusual  production  demands,  firms 
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on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the 
South,  and  along  the*®  Atlantic  Seaboard  have 
found  us  in  an  exceptional  position  to  offer  them 
advantages  in  building,*®*  including  the  saving  of 
time. 

(1)  They  found  that  since  we  handle  both  de¬ 
sign  and  construction,  and  are  responsible’^  for 
both,  actual  ground  breaking  could  take  place 
weeks  sooner. 

(2)  They  found  that  our  new  and  advanced 
designs  offered  them’**  more  real  operating  advan¬ 
tages— -provided  wide  open  areas  and  greater  flex¬ 
ibility’*®  to  anticipate  future  needs  and  the  return 
to  normal  operations. 

(3)  They  found  that  we  guaranteed  /«’*"  ad¬ 
vance  (in  writing,  in  the  contract)  the  total  cost; 
quality  of  workmanship  and  materials;  and  time 
of*”  completion,  under  bonus  and  penalty  clause 
if  desired. 

(4)  They  found  that  we  maintain  our  own 
steel  fabricating**®  plant,  which  frequently  makes 
it  possible  to  provide  100,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  60  days**® — sometimes  in  less.  These 
fabricating  facilities  usually  save  weeks  for  the 
owners,  whether  the  project**®  is  of  conventional 
design  or  special  in  character. 

Mr.  Leonard  will  be  at  your  office  Monday 
morning,**"  as  you  suggest,  to  go  over  the  enclosed 
plans  with  you  and  arrange  further  details. 

Very  truly  yours,  (299) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

PASSERBY  (to  angler):  How  are  the  fish  in 
this  stream.^ 

Angler:  I  really  don’t  know.  I’ve  dropped  them 
a  line  every*®  day  for  a  week,  but  I  haven’t  got 
any  reply  yet.  (31) 

SWANK  (entering  a  department  store):  What 
have  you  in  the  shape  of  motor  tires,  my  good 
man? 

Clerk:  Funeral  wreaths,  life*®  belts,  children’s 
hoops,  and  doughnuts.  (25) 

WIFEY:  Why  Bob,  I  don’t  believe  you  have 
smoked  a  single  one  of  those  lovely  cigars  I  gave 
you  for  Christmas. 

Bob:*®  No  dear.  I  intend  to  keep  them  until 
Junior  grows  up  and  wants  to  learn  to  smoke. 
(34) 

A  JUDGE  was  pointing  out  that  a  witness  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  untruthful  be¬ 
cause*®  he  alters  a  statement  made  previously. 

"For  instance,’’  he  said,  "when  I  entered  this 
court  today  I  could  have  sworn*"  I  had  my  watch 
in  my  pocket.  But  then  I  remembered  I  had  left 
it  in  the  bathroom  at  home.’’ 

When  the  judge  got*®  home  that  night  his  wife 
said:  "Why  all  this  bother  about  your  watch — 
sending  four  or  five  men  for  it?’’ 

"Good  heavens,’’  said  the*®  judge,  "what  did  you 
do?” 

"I  gave  it  to  the  first  one  who  came;  he  knew 
just  where  it  was.”  (94) 

DOCTOR:  How  is  the  boy  who  swallowed  the 
half-dollar? 

Nurse:  No  change  yet.  Doctor.  (l4) 


May  Transcription  Project 

Dear  Madam: 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturer, 
we  are  able  to  offer  our  customers  an*®  unusual 
profit-sHaring  plan  whereby  they  may  purchase 
genuine  PERFECTION  thick-coated  aluminum*" 
ware  at  tremendous  savings. 

This  is  the  same  quality  of  utensils  that  have 
sold  at  high  prices  at  luncheon**  demonstrations 
in  the  home. 

Every’  time  you  make  a  purchase  in  our  store, 
have  the  amount  punched  in  the  margin*®  of  the 
enclosed  card.  For  every  five  dollars’  worth,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  purchase  one  of  the  ten  uten¬ 
sils’®*  illustrated,  at  a  discount  of  25  to  50  per 
cent  from  the  regular  retail  prices: 

A’*®  4-quart  sauce  pan,  with  cover,  for 
instance  (regularly  priced  $4.49),  on  the 
easy  punch-card’*®  plan  can  be  had  for 
$2.99;  5-quart  Dutch  oven  ($4.99),  at’** 
$3.49;  l4V2-quart  oval  roaster  ($5.99), 
at  $3.99.’*® 

Don’t  forget  to  bring  your  card  with  you  when 
you  come  in  to  shop. 

Cordially  yours,  (194) 

Gentlemen: 

You  will  w’ant  to  send  your  new  product  out  on 
the  market  in  the  best  and  most  attractive  pack¬ 
age*®  possible. 

STANDARD  makes  more  than  80  different  ma¬ 
chine  models  for  lining,  weighing,  packing,  seal¬ 
ing,  and  wrapping,*®  and  numerous  others  for 
practically  every  packaging  operation. 

Hundreds  of  products  in  billions*®  of  packages 
are  turned  out  annually  in  the  United  States  on 
STANDARD  packing  equipment.  The  list*®  of 
STANDARD  users  includes,  with  hardly  an  excep¬ 
tion,  the  leading  names  in  soaps,  cereals,  flours, 
desserts,  teas,  coffees,’*®  crackers,  and  dozens  of 
other  nationally  known  and  nationally  used  prod¬ 
ucts. 

STANDARD  equipment  has’*®  won  outstanding 
leadership  through  its  year-in  and  year-out  "lower 
cost  per  container”  operation.  You  can  save**® 
time  and  money  if  you  will  call  in  STANDARD 
for  practical  advice  and  help  on  the  type  of 
package  as  well  as’*®  the  kind  of  machine  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

Very  truly  yours,  (171) 

Secret  of  Happiness 

IN  Boothbay,  Maine,  a  little  theatre  group  has 
a  playhouse.  While  attending  a  play  there  I  was 
impressed  by  a**  simple  little  epigram  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  of  the  program.  "To  be 
happy,”  it  read,  "you  must  forget  yourself.”*®  Its 
purpose  on  the  program,  I  suppose,  was  to  make 
us  forget  ourselves  and  concentrate  on  the  action 
of*®  the  play. 

Thinking  about  ourselves,  our  problems,  our 
aches  and  pains,  our  behavior,  is  really  one  of  the 
big  causes*®  of  unhappiness.  In  one  of  his  talks 
William  Lyon  Phelps  said  that  throughout  his  long 
life  he  had  noticed  that*®®  those  people  who  for¬ 
got  themselves  in  their  work  and  gave  of  them- 
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selves  in  an  unlimited  way  lived  longest  and 
achieved'”  the  most.  Many  of  those  he  knew  who 
were  easy  on  themselves  and  took  special  care  of 
their  health  died  young. 

I  believe'*'’  it  was  Emerson  who  wrote:  "Now 
and  then,  not  often,  a  man  forgets  himself  into 
immortality."  (159) 


May  O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

WE  HEAR  a  great  deal  about  the  fighting  ship 
and  the  fighting  plane,  but  only  a  little  about  the 
splendid  work”  our  boys  and  girls  are  doing  in 
making  a  place  for  themselves  in  this  strange 
world  of  ours. 

Knowledge  is  life  someone  has*"  said,  and  so 
it  should  be.  1  know  a  lad  who  was  tired  of 
living  on  the  stipend  that  the  City  Fathers  .sent*" 
his  mother,  and  he  decided  to  go  out  and  get 
himself  a  job.  He  was  too  young  for  regular 
work,  but  he*"  asked  the  people  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  if  they  would  give  him  their  errands  nnd 
their  small  jobs.  He  would  do  them  well  and'"" 
reasonably,  he  told  them.  They  were  glad  to  do 
so.  Today  that  boy  is  president  of  his  own  cater¬ 
ing  service'”  that  extends  for  many  miles.  It 
was  merely  the  growth  of  an  idea  at  work.  (134) 


The  Mule  and  His  Purchaser 

(Junior  O.  C.  A.  Te$t) 

A  MAN  wished  to  purchase  a  mule,  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestion  of  the  owner  that  he  should 
try  him  before  he”  bought  him,  took  him  home 
and  put  him  in  a  straw-yard  with  the  others.  The 
mule  left  all  the  others,  and  crossing  the  yard*" 
joined  the  most  idle  and  greedy  eater  of  them  all. 
The  man  put  a  halter  on  him  and  led  him  back 
to  his  owner.*" 

On  asking  how  in  this  little  space  of  time  he 
could  have  made  up  his  mind  about  the  mule,  the 
man  answered:  "I*"  do  not  need  to  keep  him 
longer;  I  know  that  he  will  be  just  such  another 
as  the  one  whom  of  all  the  rest  he’""  chose  for 
company.”  (104) 


- 4. - 

Boys  wanted!  is  the  title  of  a  six-page 
leaflet  issued  as  a  vocational  guidance 
bulletin  by  the  Francis  Joseph  Reitz  High 
School  of  Evansville,  Indiana.  The  bulletin 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Inez  Ahlering,  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  that  high 
school,  and  contains  a  most  attractive  appeal 
to  boys  to  prepare  themselves  for  stenographic 
and  clerical  positions. 

Other  teachers  faced  with  the  problem  of 
filling  stenographic  calls  for  young  men  will 
find  this  type  of  publicity  of  great  help.  Miss 
Ahlering  will  send  a  copy  of  Boys  Wanted! 
to  any  interested  teacher  upon  request. 


BARGAIN  SALE  OF  BACK 
NUMBERS  OF  THE  B.E.W. 


A  LL  remaining  bound  volumes  of 
che  Business  Education  Vf^orld 
and  its  predecessor,  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  (1920-1933),  for 
the  years  preceding  1938-1939  may  be 
purchased  at  the  bargain  rate  of  50 
cents  a  volume,  postpaid. 

These  volumes  have  been  reduced  for  this 
special  offer  from  their  regular  price  of  $2. 

We  have  on  hand,  in  limited  quantities, 
back  numbers  for  nine  of  the  twenty-one 
years  during  which  these  magazines  have 
been  published.  Each  volume  is  a  com¬ 
plete  book  of  from  640  to  1,000  pages, 
cloth  bound,  with  gold  lettering. 

Why  not  order  all  nine  volumes  for  your 
library'?  The  total  cost  would  be  only 
$4.50;  $2.50  for  a  copy  of  Vol.  20  (1939- 
1940.)  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below 
and  add  these  valuable  volumes  to  your  own 
professional  library.  Buy  another  set  for 
your  school  library. 


Send  me 
a  set. 


O  B.E.W.  V’ol.  20  (1939-1940)  @  $2.50 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUC.\TION  WORLD 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Please  send  me  bound  volumes  of  the  Business 
Education  ll’orld  and  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher  at  SO  cents  a  volume,  postpaid  as  indi¬ 
cated  Ijelow. 


sets  of  all  9  volumes  at  $4.50 


Send  me  only  the  volumes  checked  (50c  each): 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  3  □  A.S.T.  Vol.  8 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  4  □  A.S.T.  Vol.  9 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  5  □  A.S.T.  Vol.  10 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  6  O  B.E.W.  Vol.  15 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  7  , 


Payment  enclosed  $. 
N  ame  . 


Address  . 


City  . . State. 


□  Bill  me 
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